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In a former number we expressed a high opinion of the 
general merits of this work, and our conviction of the truth of 
the doctrine which it is designed to explain and defend. We 
wish now to call attention to the subject of which it treats. 
Happily the belief of the inspiration of the Scriptures is so 
connected with faith in Christ, that the latter in a measure 
necessitates the former. A man can hardly believe that Jesus 
is the Son of God, and worship him as such, without regardin 

as the word of God the volume which reveals his glory ; whic. 

treats of his person and work, from its first page to its last 
sentence ; which predicted his advent four thousand years be- 
fore his manifestation in the flesh ; which, centuries before his 
birth, described his glory as though it was an object of sight, 
and his life and death as though they had already occurred. 
To such a believer the assumption that the Scriptures are the 
work of man, is as preposterous as the assumption that man 
made the sun. Nor can any such believer the discourses 
of our Lord, and hear him say, that the Scriptures cannot be 
broken, that heaven and earth may pass away, but one jot of 
the law cannot fail until all be fulfil that David spoke in the 
Spirit ; he cannot hear his command, “ Search the Scriptures, 
for they testify of me,” without sharing in his conviction that 
the Scriptures are infallible. When a man becomes a true 
Christian, when he is made a partaker of the precious faith of 
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God’s elect, what is it that he believes? The scriptural an- 
swer to that question is, He believes the record which God has 
given of his Son. And where is that record? In orey part 
of the Bible, directly or indirectly, from Genesis to Revelation. 
Faith therefore in Christ rhe, at faith in the Scriptures as 
the word of God, and faith in the Scriptures as the word of 
God is faith in their plenary inspiration. That is, it is the 
persuasion that they are not the product of the fallible intellect 
of man, but of the infallible intellect of God. Thus faith, as 
the apostle teaches us, is not founded on reason, ¢. ¢. on argu- 
ments addressed to the understanding, nor is it induced by 
ersuasive words addressed to the feelings, but it rests in the 
emonstration of the Spirit, This demonstration is internal. 
It does not consist in the outward array of evidence, but in a 
supernatural illumination imparting spiritual discernment, so 
that its subjects have no need of external teaching, but this 
anointing teacheth them what is truth. It is no mere intellec- 
tual cognition, cold as a northern light, but it is a power con- 
trolling at once the convictions, the affections, and the con- 
science. It is, therefore, irresistible. It cannot be shaken off 
by any voluntary effort, any more than a man can free himself 
from the belief in the moral law. Nor can it be effectually 
assailed by any of the weapons. of argument, contempt, or 
ridicule. Philosophers look down with disdain, and even with 
disgust, on those who profess a faith thus supported as dri- 
velling fanatics. They refute by logical demonstration the 
doctrines which are the objects of this faith ; they demonstrate 
that reason is the guiding faculty of the soul, that nothing can 
be received as true which reason does not sanction, and because 
of that sanction ; they pour contempt on all claims to the 
testimony of the Spirit. But all this avails nothing. They 
are like children or maniacs endeavouring to trample out the 
sun light. The moment they raise their feet there it is as calm 
and bright as ever. They may turn infuriated and curse the 
source of that light, but it still shines beneficent and glorious. 
Such has been the experience of the chyrch from the begin- 
ning. How many times has the gospel been proved to be 
foolish! How often has some antichristian philosophy, first 
one and then another, received the homage of the leading 
minds of the world, and left the gospel to the poor and uncul- 
tivated! But the simple faith of the Church remains ever 
the same and ever sure. There are probably more sincere 
believers now alive on earth than at any previous period of the 
world’s history. We can therefore afford. to have our doctrines 
derided and contemned. We can bear to hear the philosophers 
of to-day repeat the shout of triumph uttered by the philoso- 
phers of yesterday. We can even afford to acknowledge our 
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incompetence to meet them in argument, or to answer their 
objections ; and yet our faith remain unshaken and rational. 
Comparatively few men are able to meet or refute the argu- 
ment of a skilful idealist, and yet comparatively few are the 
os os in their convictions of the reality of the external 
wor 

Faith in Christ, therefore, of necessity involves faith in the 
Scriptures, and faith in the Scriptures involves the belief that 
they are the word of God and not the word of man. They 
come to us in the name of God; they profess to be his word ; 
they claim divine authority; they are quick and powerful, 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the dividin 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, an 
are a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. They 
control the reason and conscience, in the same way that the 
infinite reason controls that which is finite, and infinite excel- 
lence controls that which is limited and imperfect. All this is 

rfectly consistent with the admission that there are many 
intellectual difficulties connected with the doctrine, that the 
Scriptures are the word of God. It is our duty to endeavour 
to solve these difficulties ; to disperse these clouds ; to bring the 
understanding into harmony with our spiritual convictions. 
But our faith is in no degree dependent on the success of these 
endeavours. There are difficulties connected with the being of 
God and his relation to the world, which no human intellect 
can solve, and yet our belief that God is, and that he is the 
creator, preserver, and governor of the world, is none the less 
assured. If the fact that there are many things in creation 
and providence which we find hard to reconcile with Theism, 
does not shake our faith in God, why should the fact that 
there are many things in the Scriptures which we find it hard 
to reconcile, shake our confidence in them? 

-In saying that the Bible is the word of God, we mean that 
he is its author; that he says whatever the Bible says; that 
everything which the Bible affirms to be true is true; that 
whatever it says is right is right, and whatever it declares to 
be wrong is wrong, because its declarations as to truth and 
duty, as to facts and principles, are the declarations of God. 
What the Scriptures teach is to be believed, not on the autho- 
rity of Moses or the prophets, or of the apostles and evange- 
lists, but on the authority of God, who used the sacred writers 
as his organs of communication. The Bible is the product of 
one ied’ It is one book. It is the evolution through suc- 
cessive centuries, and in the use of a multitude of writers, of 
one gréat system of truth. The end was sure from the begin- 
ning. It contains a revelation of the secret things of God, of 
the nature, necessities, and destiny of man, of things before 
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human history and of things future—a knowledge altogether 
supernatural. Its several parts stand related to each other, 
the one supporting the others, all being mutually dependent 
and harmonious. The Bible is as obviously an evolution of the 
plan of redemption as an object of faith, as the history of our 
race is an evolution of that plan as a matter of experience. 
The two run parallel—the one was sketched out from the be- 
ginning, the outlines being more and more filled up until they 
are lost in the clouds and glories which overhang the book of 
Revelation, and the historical accomplishment following after, 
in its slow and certain progress—from the fall of Adam to the 
crucifixion of Christ, and from the crucifixion to the consum- 
mation, If there are unity and design in history, there are 
unity and design in the Bible. If the one is the work, the 
other is the word of God. They stand in such relation to each 
other, that they must have the same author. It will hardly 
be denied that this is the doctrine of the whole Christian 
Church. All Christians in every age and of every name have 
regarded the Bible in all its parts as in such a sense the word 
of God as to be infallible and of divine authority. This is the 
faith of the Greeks and Latins, of Romanists and Protestants. 
We differ from Romanists as to what is Scripture, in so far as 
they receive certain books into the canon which Protestants 
reject. We differ also as to what the Scriptures teach; but 
Greeks, Romans, and Protestants, all agree in saying, that 
everything in the Bible which orl acing to be the word of God, 
or which is uttered by those whom he used as his messengers, 
is to be received with the same faith and submission, as though 
spoken directly by the lips of God himself. This is the doc- 
trine of plenary, as opposed to the theory of partial, inspira- 
tion. The church qentinn is opposed to the doctrine that 
some parts of Scripture are inspired and others not ; or that a 
higher degree of inspiration y seta to some portions than 
to others; or that inspiration is confined to the moral and 
religious truths contained in the Bible, to the exclusion of 
its historical or geographical details. It is also opposed to 
the theory which merges inspiration into revelation, and 
teaches that we have in the Bislgtaves a divine reyelation 
communicated by fallible men ; or, what amounts to much the 
same thing, that the thoughts are to be referred to the Spirit 
of God, but the words in which those thoughts are communi- 
cated, are due to the unassisted minds of the sacred writers. 
The doctrine of the Church on this subject has ever been, that 
-the thoughts and language, the substance and the form of 
Scripture are given by inspiration of God; that the holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
apostle Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, sets forth this doc- 
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trine in the clearest light. He teaches, first, as to the source 
of the truths which he taught, negatively, that they were not 
derived from human reason or the wisdom of men. They were 
neither the product of his own intelligence, nor communicated 
to him by other men. On the contrary, what he taught had 
never entered into the mind of man to conceive. This is his 
negative statement. Affirmatively, he says these truths were 
revealed to him by the Holy Spirit, who m ve is competent to 
make known the things of God. Secondly, as to the mode of 
communicating these truths, it was not in words which man’s 
wisdom teaches, or which his own mind su but in words - 
taught by the Holy Ghost. Thirdly, that the ability to discern 
the spiritual excellence of these truths, and faith in them as 
being of God, are due to the teaching of the Spirit. These 
three great doctrines, viz. that the origin of the contents of the 
Scriptures is from God, that the mode of communication was 
controlled by the Spirit, and that saving knowledge and faith 
are the result of spiritual illumination, constitute the essential 
elements of the doctrine of the Church concerning the Scrip- 
tures from the beginning. 

Inspiration, therefore, is essentially different from revelation, 
although the two were often united in experience, and although 
the two ideas are often expressed by the same word. The 
object of the latter is to im knowledge to its subjects or 
recipients ; the object of the former is to render men infallible 
in communicating truth to others. As these gifts are distinct, 
so they are not always united. Many have received superna- 
tural revelations, who were not inspired to communicate them. 
Thousands heard the discourses of our Lord, but only the evan- 
gelists were inspired to record them. On the other hand, many 
inspired men were not the subjects of any special revelations. 
The authors of the historical books of the Bible in many cases 
needed no supernatural communication of the facts which they 
recorded. that they required was to be rendered infallible 
as narrators. Most frequently, however, the gifts of revelation 
and inspiration were combined. The prophets and apostles 
were at once imbued supernaturally by the Spirit of God with 
divine knowledge, and rendered infallible in communicating 
that knowledge orally and by writing. 

Still more obvious is the distinction between inspiration and 
spiritual illumination. They differ as to their objects or the 
ends they are designed to accomplish. Spiritual illumination 
is designed to make men holy by imparting to them the discern- 
ment of the truth and excellence of “ the things of the Spirit,” 
that is of divine truths already objectively revealed. Whereas 
the end of inspiration is simply to render men infallible in the 
communication of truth. All true believers are the subjects of 
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spiritual illumination ; but only a few men selected to be pro- 
phets or spokesmen of God are inspired. Neither of these gifts 
necessarily implies the other. Wicked men, as Balaam and 
Caiaphas, have been inspired. The Spirit of God in selecting 
a man, and making him the organ of communicating divine 
truth, does not thereby renew or purify his soul, any more than 
when he imparted to them the gift of miracles. The apostle 
tells us a man may be a prophet, that is, an inspired man 
knowing all mysteries, aid his inspiration be proved by re- 
moving mountains, and yet he be a sounding brass or tinkling 
cymba . 

1. As tothe natureof inspiration we are entirely ignorant; that 
is, we have no knowledge whatever of the mode of the Spirit’s 
operation. We only know its effects. The case is analogous 
to the divine influence in the work of regeneration. We know 
nothing of the manner in which the Holy Ghost imparts spiritual 
life to those previously dead in trespasses and sins. We only 
know that the effect of that influence is to convey the principle 
of a new life. So we know nothing as to how the Spirit ope- 
rates on the minds of those whom he makes his organs in com- 
municating divine truth. We can only know the effects, and 
these effects are to be learned from the didactic statements of 
the Bible, and from the actual phenomena of Scripture. As 
we know the effects of regeneration by what the Bible declares 
to be its necessary consequences, and by the experience or 
observation of its sequents, so we know the effects of inspiration 
by the declarations of the Scriptures, and by the exhibition of 
those effects in the Bible itself. From these sources we learn : 
Ist, That the effect of inspiration was to render its subject the 
infallible organ of the Holy Ghost in communicating truth, in 
such sense as that what was said or written by an inspired man, 
the Holy Ghost said or wrote. Hence the formulas, “Isaiah or 
David said,” and “the Holy Ghost said,” mean precisely the same 
thing, and are in fact interchanged as synonymous in the sacred 
Scriptures. Consequently we are as much bound to believe and 
obey what is said bya man speaking under inspiration, as though 
God himself were the speaker. It therefore matters not what 
is the nature of the truth communicated, whether a simple his- 
torical fact, a doctrine, a moral truth, or something relating to 
the future. The effect is the same. It is simply infallibility. 
There is not one kind of influence, or one kind of inspiration, 
required in the one of these cases, and another in the others. 
The Holy Spirit rendered the historian, the teacher, the un- 
folder of the future, infallible. How this was done is perfectly 
inscrutable in all these cases alike. In some instances, inspira- 
tion and revelation, as before remarked, were combined ; and 
therefore the inward state of one inspired man may have been 














very different from that of another. But this dées not suppose 
any difference in the nature of inspiration, or justify our making 
a distinction between the degree of divine influence exerted, 
or the measure of divine authority due to one portion of Scri 
ture, as distinguished from another. If all are alike infallible, 
if God is the real author equally of the whole Bible, it is all we 
need require. While inspiration, considered as that divine in- 
fluence by which the sacred writers were rendered infallible 
in communicating the will of God, was thus uniform, its inci- 
dental subjective effects may have varied indefinitely, not only 
according to the nature of the truths to be communicated, but 
also according to the character or inward state of the subject 
of this divine influence. The incidental effects of regeneration 
are probably in no two cases precisely the same ; the thoughts 
and feelings accompanying that great change may vary inde- 
finitely in their nature and strength. So when the Spirit de- 
scended on the apostles on the day of Pentecost, while it ren- 
dered them all equally infallible, it affected each no doubt 
differently, according to his natural constitution or. peculiar 
inward state. The same prophet may have been very differ- 
ently affected, when made the organ of recording the facts of 
history, and when he was unfolding the future glories of the 
Messiah and his kingdom. These incidental effects, however, 
are entirely subordinate and unimportant. The simple end 
and object of inspiration was to render the sacred writers in- 
fallible ; whether they were calm or excited, is to us a matter 
of no account. 

The doctrine that inspiration was a matter of degrees, and 
therefore imperfect, rests on a radically false theory of its 
nature. It supposes that it consists in a divine afflatus, analo- 
gous to the inspirations of genius, by which the powers of the 
mind were aroused and strengthened, and thus the man was 
enabled to take clearer and higher views than other men, or 
than he himself could take under ordinary circumstances. If 
this were true, the Bible would be a mere human production. 
It would lose its supernatural character and divine authority, 
and one part would differ from another, in its title to our 
deference and submission, just as the writers were more or less 
enlightened and elevated in their subjective feelings and con- 
ceptions. But if inspiration be simply that influence of the 
Spirit of God, by which men were rendered infallible, then 
there is no difference as to correctness and authority between 
one portion of the Bible and another. There can be nod 
in infallibility;; and therefore no degrees in inspiration. There 
may be great difference in the importance and extent of thé 
. revelations imparted to different men, but in the attribute of 
infallibility the sacred writers were upon 4 par. 
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2. A second important fact both taught and manifested in 
the Bible on this subject is, that the infallibility consequent 
on inspiration was limited to the nature of the object to be ac- 
complished. As that object was the communication, orally 
and by writing, of the will of God, (i. e. of what God willed 
to be communicated and recorded as his word,) inspired men 
were infallible only inthat work. Infallibility did not become 
a personal attribute, so that the sacred writers could not err 
in judgment or conduct in the ordinary affairs of life. In- 
spiration did not cure their ignorance, nor preserve them from 
error, except in their official work, and while acting as the 
spokesmen of God. They might have been, and in many cases 
they doubtless were, unskilful or ignorant as agriculturists, 
mechanics, historians, geographers, astronomers, and even as 
theologians. Inspiration does not suppose the illumination of 
the mind with all truth. It does not even suppose that in- 
spired men understood what they spoke or wrote any better 
than other men. The prophets “searched what, or what 
manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, 
and the glory that should follow.” That is, they endeavoured 
to find out what was the true import of the communications 
which they were commissioned to deliver. Their infallibility 
as organs of communication did not imply infallibility in un- 
derstanding what they communicated. They were the organs 
of the Spirit in predicting the advent, the work, and the king- 
dom of Christ, but their own views as to the person of the 
Messiah, and as to the nature of his kingdom, may have been 
as erroneous and grovelling as those of any of their contem- 
poraries. When David predicted that “all things were to be 
put under” the feet of man, he probably had no idea that the 
Spirit of God which was in him did thereby signify that the 
whole universe (God alone excepted) was to be included in 
that subjection. All that is in the New Testament is in the 
Old, but it was not fully understood until expounded and un- 
folded by the prophets and apostles of the new dispensation. 
And much contained in the New Testament has a fulness of 
meaning which the apostles themselves little imagined. They 
were ignorant of many things, and were as liable to error or 
ignorance, beyond the limits of their official teaching, as other 
men. An inspired man could not, indeed, err in his instruc- 
tion on any subject. He could not teach by inspiration that 
the earth is the centre of our system, or that the sun, moon, 
and stars are mere satellites of our globe, but such may have 
been his own conviction. Inspiration did not elevate him in 
secular knowledge above the age in which he lived ; it only, 
so far as secular and scientific truths are concerned, preserved 
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him from teaching error. The indications are abundant and 
conclusive that the sacred writers shared in all the current 
opinions of the generation to which they belonged. To them 
the heavens were solid, and the earth a plane ; the sun moved 
from east to west over their heads. Whatever the ancient 
Hebrews thought of the constitution of the universe, of the 
laws and operations of nature, of the constitution of man, of 
the influence of unseen spirits, was no part of the faith of the 
sacred writers. The latter were not rendered by their inspira- 
tion one whit wiser than the former in relation to any such 
points. We may therefore hold that the Bible is in the strictest 
sense the word of God, and infallible in all its parts, and yet 
admit the ignorance and errors of the sacred writers as men. 
It was only as sacred writers they were infallible. The Romish 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope, is perfectly consistent 
with the admission that the Pope as a man ma ignorant, 
unwise, erroneous, and even heretical. He is infallible only 
when acting officially and speaking ex cathedra. In his ordi- 
nary life and opinions he is not free from the errors and in- 
firmities of ordinary men. And the scriptural doctrine of in- 
spiration is perfectly consistent with the admiésion, that the 
sacred writers shared in all the popular errors of their age and 
nation. It was only when acting as the organs of the Holy 
Ghost, that they were preserved from all mistakes. The failure 
to distinguish between infallibility as the result of divine 
guidance, and infallibility as the result of omniscience, or at 
least, of plenary knowledge, is the source of many of the popu- 
lar objections.to the doctrine of inspiration. It is abundantly 
evident that the sacred writers were erring, fallible men, and 
every evidence of this fact, every indication that they were 
not endued with plenary knowledge of all truth, is adduced as 
proof that they were not inspired. Isaiah might be guided 
by the Spirit of God in foretelling the birth and sufferings of 
Christ, without knowing the Copernican theory of the universe. 
Paul might unfold the true doctrine of redemption, without 
its being revealed to him how many persons he had baptized. 
in Corinth. The apostles could predict the second advent of 
our Lord, without'knowing when he was to come. The Scrip- 
tures may be absolutely free from error, although the know- 
ledge of the men who wrote them was limited to the things 
which are therein recorded. 

It follows from what has been said, or rather is included in 
it, that the sacred writers may not only have been more or less 
ignorant or erroneous in their personal convictions, but also 
that they may have differed among themselves. It is perfectly 
consistent with their plenary inspiration, and the consequent 
infallibility and perfect agreement in their teachings, that they 
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. should still differ in the measure in which they understood the 
things of the Spirit ; as one may have experienced more of the 
sanctifying power of the truth revealed than another, and some 
may have attained to greater freedom from personal and national 
prejudices, and to greater clearness of intellectual apprehension. 
It is beyond doubt that such was the case not only with the 
ancient prophets, but also with the apostles. And it is the 
glimmering through of these subjective differences which im- 
parts that beautiful diversity of form and manner in which the 
truth is exhibited in the sacred Scriptures ; analogous to the 
different aspects of the same landscape, as viewed from differ- 
ent points, or under different conditions of light and shade. 
Even good men are apt to overlook this essential point. They 
transfer the attributes of the Bible to the writers. Because 
the Bible cannot err, they infer that the prophets and apostles 
could not err. Because the different portions of the Bible are 
perfectly consistent, they assume that the sacred writers, as 
men, could not differ. In cherishing this misapprehension, 
they are really conceding the rationalstic or mystic theory of 
inspiration. Instead of regarding it as a supernatural divine 
guidance in tlie communication of truth, they regard it as a 
subjective illumination, analogous to the inspirations of genius, 
where everything comes from the writer’s own mind, and every- 
thing is human. We may again refer to the Romish theory 
of papal infallibility in illustration of this point. According © 
to the ultramontane doctrine, the Pope is infallible in all his 
official judgments in matters of faith and morals. Yet the 
Popes differ not only in their personal character, but in their 
private convictions; in the degree in which they understand 
and receive the doctrines of the church. So with the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and the apostles of the New, they were 
all infallible and all harmonious in their teachings, although 
they differed in character, and in the measure in which they 
comprehended the system which they revealed. When Caia- 
phas said, “ It is expedient for us that one man should die for 
the people,” the apostle adds, “ This he spake not of himself ; 
but being high priest that year, he Sa (that is, was in- 
spired to say,) that Jesus should die for that nation.” John 
xi. 50, 51. What Caiaphas’s own views were of the vicarious 
death of Christ, is a matter which does not concern either the 
truth or meaning of the words which he uttered. His views 
on the subject may have been correct or incorrect, still what 

-he said agreed exactly with what Isaiah predicted, and with 
what Paul taught. It is to us a matter of very little conse- 
quence, whether Paul and James differed in their opinions, so 
long as they agree in their official teaching. It is very evident 
that they did differ in their whole inward state. They do not 
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contradict each other. As Paul excelled the other apostles in 
zeal and activity, so it is plain that he excelled them all in the 
clearness and compass of his views of the plan of redemption. 
It is preposterous to attempt to reduce the sacred writers to a 
dead level—to place Isaiah and Amos upon the same footing 
as to their subjective state. Any theory of inspiration which 
requires this, is not only inconsistent with the phenomena of 
the Bible, but really destroys its authority. long as it is 
assumed that inspiration consists in the exaltation of the facul- 
ties ot the soul, enabling it to perceive what otherwise would 
remain unapprehended, so long must we admit the Scriptures 
are fallible and unreliable ; because this subjective elevation 
is of course imperfect and limited, and consequently the per- 
ceptions to which it gave rise must also be imperfect.. There 
is all the difference between this view of inspiration and the 
common or church doctrine, that there is between the human 
and divine. According to the church doctrine, it is God who 
speaks or writes; according to this other view, it is merely 
an excited fellow man. According to the church doctrine, the 
infallibility consequent on inspiration is limited to the official 
acts of its subjects in teaching or writing ; according to the 
other doctrine, the authority of an inspired man arising out of 
his personal qualities is not official, and cannot be limited to 
official action. Wisdom and prudence being personal qualities, 
give weight and influence to the wise and prudent as men, and 
in every sphere in which they are called to act ; but inspira- 
tion being an ab extra guidance, though infinitely above an 
mere personal attribute, is limited to the work to be perfoomsell 
A chikd, if under the guidance of the Spirit, would be infallible, 
although he remained a child in intellect and knowledge. 

3. A third fact not less clearly manifest, is that inspiration 
did not destroy the conscious self-control of its subjects. 
Inspired men were not thrown into a state of ecstasy, in 
which their understandings were in abeyance, and they led 
to give utterance to words of which they knew not the import. 
They were not carried away to speak or write, as it were, in 
spite of themselves, as was the case with the utterers of heathen 
oracles, or those ssed with evil spirits. The spirits of the 
prophets were scajast to the prophets. The influence under 
which they spoke, may not have revealed itself to their con- 
sciousness, any more than the renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Spirit are matters of consciousness to those who 
experience them. From the beginning to the end of the Bible, 
there is constant evidence of the calm self-control of the sacred 
writers. They all wrote and spoke as men in the full posses- 
sion of their faculties, just as men of their age and circumstances 
might be expected to speak aud write. It is, therefore, a per- 
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version of the common doctrine, to represent it as reducing the “ 
inspired penman into mere machines, as though they were 
guided by an influence which destroyed or superseded their own 
activity. Ifthe Spirit of God can mingle itself with the ele- 
ments of human action, and render it certain that a man will 
repent and believe, and persevere in holiness, without interfer- 
ing with his consciousness or liberty, why may not that same 
Spirit guide the mental operations of a man, so that he shall 
speak or write without error, and still be perfectly self-controlled 
and free? 

4. Inspiration being an influence by which a man was so 
guided in the exercise of his natural faculties, as that what he 
thought and said should express the mind of the Spirit, it 
follows that the individuality of its subject was fully preserved. 
His character was not changed by his inspiration. He was 
not thereby rendered more refined or cultivated, more intellec- 
tual or logical, more impassioned or eloquent. He retained all 
his peculiarities as a thinker and writer. If a Hebrew, he 
wrote the Hebrew language. If Greek was his ordinary lan- 
guage, he wrote Greek. If he lived in the time of Moses or 
Isaiah, he wrote Hebrew in its purity. If he belonged to the 
time of the captivity, he wrote Hebrew with all the idiomatic 
and grammatical peculiarities which the language had at that 
period assumed. If he wrote Greek, it was the Greek which he 
and his contemporaries were accustomed to use. The apostles 
did not use the Greek of Athens, but of Palestine. They wrote 
as Jews, using the Greek, modified by their Jewish training. 
These are facts, and they are facts which must determine our 
views of the nature of inspiration. It is also a fact that if the 
subject of inspiration was a shepherd, he wrote as a shepherd ; 
if a man of education, he wrote as an educated man, If his 
mind was logical and his style of writing argumentative ; if 
disposed to throw everything into the form of syllogisms, and 
make every new proposition a deduction from what preceded 
it, he retained all these characteristics when writing under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, if imagina- 
tive and emotional, rather than logical, in his natural constitu- 
tion, he was so in all his inspired utterances. If his mind 
was full of scriptural language and imagery, he was abundant 
in the use of scriptural expressions and illustrations, as we see 
in the writings of Matthew as compared with those of John. 
The relation of the Spirit to the minds of those whom he in- 
spires, is in some points analogous to the relation of the soul 
to the body. The soul animates the whole body in all its acts 
equally, whether important or trivial. It uses and governs it 
effectually, but in a manner perfectly accordant with the laws 
of its nature, and with its organization ; and not only so, but 
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also in accordance with all its individual peculiarities. If a 
man’s body is graceful and agile, if his voice is melodious, 
when moved by the indwelling soul to act or speak, its motions 
and utterances are graceful and pleasing. But if the body is 
ungainly and awkward, the voice harsh and unmusical, the in- 
dwelling soul in producing and guiding its activity will of course 
produce ungraceful action and harsh utterances. So the Spirit 
of God, when it actuated the mind of a man and made him its 
organ of communication, not only actuated it according to the 
general laws of mind, doing no violence to its nature, but also 
according to the peculiar characteristic traits of that particular 
mind. Hence the Bible, containing as it does the writings of 
some thirty or forty different authors, presents the same diver- 
sity of style and manner, as the productions of any like num- 
ber of uninspired men. 

5. There is still another fact which is not only asserted in 
Scripture, but may be said to be included in its actual pheno- 
mena, and that is, that the guidance of the Spirit extended to 
the words no less than to the thoughts of the sacred writers. 
The prophets not only constantly say, “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
and the apostle not only affirms that he used “ words taught by 
the Spirit,” but it arises from the very nature of inspiration as 
actually exhibited in the sacred volume, that the guidance of 
the Spirit extended to the words employed. If inspiration were 
only an elevation of the natural powers, analogous to the stimu- 
lus of passion or the excitement of enthusiasm, then indeed, 
both thoughts and words would be due to the writer’s own 
mind, and inspiration would lose its divine character and value. 
But if, (as it actually reveals itself in Scripture,) it is a super- 
natural control exerted by the Holy Spirit over the minds of . 
its subjects, it must of necessity include the language which 
they use. In no other way could there be any effectual control 
over the thoughts expressed. The end to be accomplished is 
the communication or the record of truth. That communica- 
tion or record is made in human language ; unless the language 
is determined by the Spirit, the communication after all is 
human, and not divine. In the historical portions of Scrip- 
ture, there is little for inspiration to accomplish beyond the 
proper selection of the materials, and accuracy of statement ; 
and if the Spirit left the mode of such to the uninfluenced 
mind of the writer, then the whole end to be accomplished 
failed. There is nothing on this hypothesis, to distinguish the 
scriptural histories from the narratives of ordinary men. Again, 
in those instances in which the revelations to be recorded were 
objectively made, as in the discourses of our Lord, the onl 
office of inspiration, the only thing which could distinguish 
the record of those discourses made by an apostle, from a re- 
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port made by any other auditor, would be the infallible cor- 
rectness of the report, and this, of course, involves the propriety 
and fitness of the language used to convey the thoughts to be 
communicated. To deny, in such cases, the control of the 
Spirit over the words of the sacred writer, is to deny inspira- 
tion altogether. It is a matter of daily observation, that when 
two or more persons hear the same discourse and are called 
upon to record from memory its substance, they uniformly 
differ in their representations. There is no confidence ever 
rendered to such reports, beyond their general drift. No 
speaker could justly be held responsible for statements made 
from memory, and after an interval of years, of what he had 
delivered in a public discourse. The contents of the Bible con- 
sist mainly of historical records, and of statements of moral and 
religious truths. Its trustworthiness as to both these depart- 
ments depends on the fact that the language employed is the 
word of God, and not the word of man. If there were no divine 
influence, or if that influence was only designed to elevate the 
mental state of the writer, to rouse his energies and excite his 
feelings, then it is evident that the Bible is utterly unworthy 
of the representations which it makes of itself. It is essentially 
a human production. It would be absurd to quote the language 
of David as the language of the Holy Ghost, or to say that the 
Scriptures cannot be broken or to appeal to them, as Christ 
and his apostles constantly do, as an ultimate authority both 
as to facts and doctrines, if it is the mere work of excited 
men. It is therefore only by denying inspiration altogether, 
or by adopting an unscriptural view of its nature, that the lan- 
guage of the Bible can be regarded as merely human. 

There is another obvious fact which proves that the sacred 
writers employed words “ taught by the Holy Ghost.” In 
many cases the appeal is made to a single word, or the argu- 
ment is made to rest upon the form of expression. In many 
instances, indeed, the apostles in quoting the Old Testament 
content themselves with giving the sense without regarding the 
language of the original, but they often rest the force of the 
passage quoted upon the very words employed. They argue 
from the titles given to the Messiah ; they make the very lan- 
guage of the ancient prophets the foundation of their conclu- 
sions, and Paul rests his exposition of an ancient prediction on 
the use of the singular (seed) instead of the plural (seeds.) 
The view, therefore, everywhere presented in the New Testa- 
ment of the inspiration of the ancient prophets, supposes them 
to be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the selection 
of the words which they employ. David sat down to portray 
the sufferings of a child of God, as in Psalm xxii: uncon- 
sciously to himself, it may be, he was led to select such figures 
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and use such language, as to present a portrait of the suffering 
Messiah, recognised at once as a divine delineation. The same 
remark may be made in reference to Psalms xlv. lxxii. ex., and 
many other portions of Scripture. Of what worth are the 
thoughts of Isaiah concerning the person, work, and kingdom 
of Christ, if his language was all his own; if his “ wonderful,” 
“counsellor,” “mighty God,” ‘“ Father of eternity” are mere 
forms of human speech—phrases suggested by his own mind. 
We can understand how a man can regard the Bible as a mere 
human composition ; we can understand how he can regard 
inspiration as a mere elevation of the religious consciousness ; 
but how any one can hold that the sacred writers were inspired 
as to their thoughts, but not as to their language, is to us 
perfectly incomprehensible. The denial of verbal inspiration 
is in our view the denial of all inspiration, in the scriptural 
sense of the doctrine. No man can have a wordless thought, 
any more than there can be a formless flower. By a law of 
our present constitution, we think in words, and as far as our 
consciousness goes, it is as impossible to infuse thoughts into 
the mind without words, as it is to bring men into the world 
without bodies. 

It has already been remarked, that verbal inspiration does 
not suppose anything mechanical. It does not make the writer 
a machine. It is not a process of dictation, as when a language 
unknown to the penman is employed. The writer retains his 
consciousness and self-control ; he may be unconscious of the 
influence of which he is subject ; he speaks or writes as freely 
and as characteristically as though he were entirely uninfluenced 
by the Spirit of God. When the brethren of Joseph sold him 
to the Midianites, and when Judas sold his Master for thirt 
pieces of silver, they acted freely, while they accomplished wit 
certainty the purposes of God. When the saints on earth and 
in heaven fulfil the will of God in heart and life, they are un- 
conscious of the grace by which their obedience is infallibly 
secured, and act as freely as though they were absolutely in- 
dependent. If then the providential and the spiritual agency 
of God may control human action, and leave the agent free, 
why may not the Spirit of God, as the spirit of inspiration, 
guide the mental operations of the sacred writers, so that while 
they are unconscious of his power, they yet speak as they are 
moved by the Holy Ghost? It isa mere popular misconception, 
with which, however, even scholars are often chargeable, which 
supposes that verbal inspiration implies such a dictation as-su- 
persedes the free selection of his words on the part of the sacred 
writer. It is a fundamental principle of scriptural theology, 
that a man may be infallibly guided in his free acts, 11 four 
men were to witness the same series of events, they would all 
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describe them differently, in the use of different words, in dif- 
ferent combinations, and in different lights. Each would state 
what he happened to see, or what specially attracted his atten- 
tion, or what was suited to the end he had in view in con- 
structing his narrative. If they were all inspired, their nar- 
ratives would retain all these differences, with this single limi- 
tation, that they would all be free from error ; and while con- 
structed to answer the end proposed to himself by each indi- 
vidual writer, they would all be framed to answer the higher 
end proposed by that Spirit of whom they were unconsciously 
the organs. The events of our Saviour’s life are thus narrated 
by the four evangelists. Each account was written for a special 
purpose. One evangelist records one event, another another ; 
or two or more describe the same event with variations, one 
account being fuller than the others, or one bringing into view 
circumstances unrecorded by the other. Matthew says the in- 
scription on the cross was, “ This is Jesus the king of the Jews;” 
Mark says it was, “The king of the Jews;” Luke, “ This is 
the king of the Jews ;” John, “Jesus of Nazareth, the king 
of the Jews.” All different, yet all true; the difference being 
precisely such as would naturally occur where no special im- 
portance was placed on the mere form of expression. Verbal in- 
spiration, therefore, or that influence of the Spirit which con- 
trolled the sacred writers in the selection of their words, allowed 
them perfect freedom within the limits of truth. They were 
kept from error, and guided to the use of words which expressed 
the mind of the Spirit, but within these limits they were free 
to use such language, and to narrate such circumstances as 
suited their own taste or purposes. To .adduce the evidence 
of this freedom, and consequent diversity in the sacred writers, 
as an argument against verbal inspiration, as is done even by 
distinguished writers, only betrays ignorance of the doctrine 
which they profess to oppose. 

The theory of inspiration here presented, is not an arbitrary 
one ; it is not new; it is the theory which the Bible demands 
of those who recognise its divine origin. It is, as we believe, 
nothing more than a statement of the impression which the 
Scriptures themselves have made in all ages, on the general 
consciousness of the Church. They claim to be of God; they 
assume to have divine authority ; of the whole volume recog- 
nised by the Jews as Holy Scripture, our Lord asserts the in- 
fallibility ; to that volume, known as the Law and Prophets, 
he and the apostles constantly appeal as the word of God ; its 
writers are declared to have spoken as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit spake by the mouth of David ; what the 
prophets (i. e. inspired men) said, the Holy Ghost is declared 
to have said. The divine character thus, on divine authority, 
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ascribed to the Old Testament, belongs also to the New. 
Christ promised the Holy Spirit to his apostles, to render them 
infallible, to give to their teachings the authority which be- 
longed to his own, so that those who heard them, would, at 
the same time, hear him. This promise was fulfilled on the 
day of Pentecost. The gift-of inspiration then bestowed, was 
confirmed not only by signs, and wonders, and diverse miracles, 
but by the wonderful change wrought instantaneously in the 
apostles themselves. Before that event, they were converted 
men indeed, but blinded, bigoted Jews; immediately afterwards, 
they were large minded, enlightened Christians. They spake 
as the Spirit gave them utterance. They claimed divine autho- 
rity for all they taught. They made the salvation of all men 
to depend on submission to the doctrines which they inculcated, 
and to the rule of life which they prescribed. This is the light 
in which the whole Bible presents itself. It claims to be the 
word of God. This claim is enforced and sustained, not only 
by the immeasurable superiority of the truths concerning God 
and his law, concerning man and his destiny, which it contains, 
but by the absolutely undeniable supernatural character of its 
contents. It presents one grand concatenated system of truth, 
gradually developed during fifteen hundred years, implying a 
knowledge of God, of man, of the past and of the future, be- 
yond controversy, superhuman and divine. This book which 
thus claims and reveals its divine origin, has a corresponding 
divine power. To the natural man, it stands in the same rela- 
tion that conscience does. Its authority is questioned, argued 
against, resisted, often silenced, but as soon as the mind settles 
down again, it comes back as divine and authoritative as ever. 
To the spritual man, it is “the wisdom of God, and the power 
of God unto salvation.” It can hardly be denied that this is 
the light in which the Bible presents itself, and in which it 
has been received by the Church, i.e. by the great body of true 
believers in all ages. But this view necessarily supposes, 1. 
That the sacred writers are not the real authors of the book. 
In point of fact they disappear, and God takes their place. 
That is, our faith in what the Bible reveals, and our submission 
to what it enjoins, are faith and submission towards God, not 
towards Moses, the prophets, or apostles,asmen. Every Chris- 
tian is conscious of this, as a matter of personal experience: 
He knows that when he reads the Bible, the voice to which he 
listens, to which his reason bows, his conscience submits, and 
to which his inmost soul responds, which calms his fears, which 
illumines, purifies, and elevates him above the world, is not 
the voice of man. But if the voice of God, it must be true. 
The Scriptures must be infallible. It is the Bible, the Bible as 
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a book, the whole Bible from Genesis to Revelation, which re- 
veals itself as divine. When the disciples fell down, in adoring 
wonder, at the feet of their transfigured Master, it was the 
whole Christ whose glory filled their souls. They did not ask 
what the hairs of his head, or the nails on his hands, had to do 
with his majesty. So the believer, to whom the Bible com- 
mends itself as the word of God, is not troubled by the ques- 
tion, What special glory is there in Chronicles or Esther ? 
Such portions of Scripture are to him what the girdle and the 
sandals of the glorified Redeemer were to the apostles. They 
have their place, and their importance ; taken by themselves 
they would be nothing. 

This view of the Bible, as we have endeavoured to shew, 
necessitates the idea of inspiration, not as the subjective il- 
lumination and elevation of the sacred writers, but as an 
ab extra divine influence, rendering them infallible as the 
organs of the Spirit. It thus differs from revelation on the 
one hand, and spiritual illumination on the other. These 
gifts of revelation, inspiration, and- illumination, are distinct 
and separable, and it is of great importance that they should 
not be confounded. With regard to inspiration, all the sacred 
writers were on a par. With regard to revelation and illumi- 
nation, they differed indefinitely. Though we know that some 
men were inspired who hae no revelation, and no spiritual illu- 
mination, yet in the majority of cases, these gifts were com- 
bined in different measures. In Isaiah, Paul and John, we 
have this union exemplified in its highest form. They were 
not only inspired to communicate the truth of God, but they 
were abundant in the revelations which they received, and 
obviously spiritually illuminated and sanctified in a degree 
altugether extraordinary. But their authority is no greater 
than that of any other sacred writer, because that authority 
rests on inspiration which was common to all, not on their 
subjective illumination and elevation which differed in all. 
2. In the second place, (as we are now recapitulating,) as in- 
spiration reveals itself in Scripture as a divine guidance, and 
not an inward elevation, it follows that the infallibility of in- 
spired men was limited to their official teachings. It was not 
as men, or in virtue of their personal wisdom or knowledge 
that they were infallible, but simply in virtue of the ab eaztra 
influence under whichthey wrote. Their infallibility as teachers 
or writers, therefore, is perfectly consistent with their personal 
ignorance, errors, prejudices, and mutual differences. It is a 
matter of no moment tu us what Moses or Isaiah, Paul or Peter, 
thought of the solar system, or of the kingdom of Christ, or of 
the end of the world, or of any other subject, provided only 
they were preserved from all error in their teaching. 3. It 
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also follows from this view of the matter, that the sacred writers 
were not mere machines, carried on by a power which destroyed 
their consciousness or self-control. Whatever they spoke or 
wrote, they spoke and wrote in the full exercise of their facul- 
ties ; and therefore, 4. All their individual peculiarities, as to 
modes of thought and expression, are left undisturbed. As 
the providential efficiency of God, and the influences of his 
grace, act on his creatures in accordance with the laws of their 
nature, so that they act freely, although with absolute certainty 
as to the event, so the guidance of the Spirit in inspiration 
leaves the mind free, although exemption from all error is in- 
fallibly secured. 5. And finally, it is obvious from this view 
of the nature of inspiration, that it must control the language as 
well as the thoughts of the sacred writers. Indeed its whole 
object, as distinguished from revelation, is to secure the cor- 
rect and faithful expression of the Divine mind, so that it fails 
entirely of its object, (in other words all inspiration in the 
scriptural sense of the doctrine is denied,) if the words of the 
sacred writers were not determined by the Spirit of God. 
That there are difficulties connected with this theory, is a 
matter of course. What great doctrine of either natural or 
revealed religion is free from difficulty ? The great majority 
of educated men believe in the existence of a personal God, the 
Creator and Governor of the universe. Let any man, however, 
try to carry out that theory ; let him fall into the hands of a 
subtle Atheist or Pantheist, and he will soon find that his faith 
must rest on the proper evidence of the doctrine, and not 
on his ability to solve all the difficulties connected with it. 
The same remark applies to the doctrine of providence, the 
immortality of the soul, the person and work of Christ, and 
every other doctrine which enters into the faith of man.. A 
faith which cannot stand in the face of difficulties, must lapse 
into blank and universal scepticism, and scepticism which is 
itself beset with difficulties a thousand times greater than those 
to which it is a cowardly surrender. The only rational, and in- 
deed the only possible course for men to pursue, is to believe what 
is proved to be true, and let the difficulties abide their solution. 
2. It is not only natural and according to analogy that there 
should be difficulties connected with this doctrine, but the mar 
vel is, that they are not a hundred-fold greater. Let any man 
bring the case before his mind. Infallibility, or absolute free- 
dom from error, is claimed for a book containing sixty-six dis- 
tinct productions, on all subjects, of history, of law, of religion, 
of morals ; embracing poetry, prophecy, doctrinal and practical 
discourses, covering the whole of man’s present necessities and 
future destiny, written by about forty different men, at intervals 
more or less distant, during fifteen hundred years. If this is a 
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human production, if written by uninspired men, its claim to 
infallibility could be disproved to the conviction of an idiot. 
It must contain evidence of human imbecility, ignorance, and 
error, so overwhelming as to put to silence and cover with 
shame the most illiterate and bigoted advocate of its divine ori- 
gin. Instead, however, of any such overwhelming evidence 
against the infallibility of the Bible, the difficulties are so minute 
as to escape the notice of ordinary intelligence. They must be 
sought as with a microscope, and picked out with the most deli- 
cate forceps of criticism. One writer says that on a certain 
occasion twenty-four thousand persons were slain ; another, a 
thousand years after, says, there were twenty-three thousand ; 
one evangelist says the inscription on the cross was, “‘ The King 
of the Jews ;” another says it was, “ This is the King of the 
Jews.” Are not these objections pitiful? And yet they are 
seriously adduced by able and learned men. We do not say 
that there are not other objections, and some of a more serious 
kind ; but we do say that, considering the nature of the claim, 
these difficulties are miraculously small. That is, it is a mira- 
cle they are not greater. Let it be remembered that the Bible 
was written before the birth of science, that it touches on all 
departments of human knowledge ; it speaks of the sun, moon, 
and stars, of the earth, air, and ocean, of the origin, constitu- 
tion, and destiny of man ; yet, what has science or philosophy 
to say against the Bible? It is true, when astronomy first 
began to unfold the mechanism of the universe there was great 
triumph among infidels, and great alarm among believers, at 
the apparent conflict between science and the Scriptures. But 
how stands the case now? The universe is revealed to its pro- 
foundest depths, and the Bible is found to harmonise with all 
its new discovered wonders. No man now pretends that there 
is a word in the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, incon- 
sistent with the highest results of astronomy. Geology has of 
late asserted her claims, and there are the same exultations and 
the same alarms. But any one who has attended to the pro- 
gress of this new science, must be blind indeed not to see that 
geology will soon be found side by side with astronomy in 
obsequiously bearing up the queenly train of God’s majestic 
word. 
3. A third remark on this subject is, that a very large pro- 
ortion of the objections to the common doctrine of inspiration 
is founded on misapprehension of its nature. It is assumed 
that if the Bible is the word of God, there can be no human 
element about it, no diversity of style, no evidence of different 
mental peculiarities, no variety in the narratives of the same 
event, no greater amplitude in one case than in another, no 
presenting the same event or the same truth, under different 
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aspects or relations. That is, if God creates flowers, they must 
all be alike ; if he made the stars, they must be of the same 
size ; if he inspires different men, they must all use the same 
language, be it Hebrew or Greek. If a musician performs on 
different instruments, no man (on this hypothesis) can tell which 
is which. Now, as the church doctrine of inspiration is that 
the Spirit guides each man in the use of his own peculiar facul- 
ties and powers, whether he be Greek or Hebrew, gentle or 
simple, learned or unlearned, infant or adult, such objections 
as the above are wide of the mark. The orchestra of the Bible 
is not composed of one instrument, but of many. There are no 
discords, no false notes, but perfect harmony with indefinite di- 
versity. A still more prolific misapprehension is the assumption 
that what is true of the Bible must be true of its authors; and 
therefore if the Bible be infallible, the writers, as men, must be 
infallible. “Any admission, ” it is said, “of a single instance 
of mistake, or error in purpose, word, or action in the apostles, 
impairs the inspired infallibility of their teachings and writings, 
and leaves every reader to draw the line as best he can in de- 
ciding the authority of Scripture.” Hence it is asked how could 
Paul be inspired and not know that Caiaphas was high priest, 
Acts xxiii. 5; or how many persons he had baptized in Corinth, 
1] Cor. i. 16; or how could he be mistaken as to the end of the 
world? We must be permitted to say that these objections, 
although made hy eminent men, are not above the level of those 
made by itinerant lecturerson Romanism against the infallibility 
of the Pope. They would indeed be fatal, if the doctrine of 
inspiration assumed that the infallibility of the sacred writers 
arose out of the plenitude of their knowledge, or their personal 
qualities, and was therefore inherent in them, like wisdom and 
prudence, to be manifested on all occasions, and in reference to 
all subjects. But if the doctrine assumes nothing more than a 
divine guidance of certain men in the exercise of their office as 
teachers, these objections have not the weight of a feather. 
All that the doctrine requires in the case above referred to, is, 
that Paul should make a truthful record of his ignorance as to 
who Caiaphas was, as to how many persons he had baptized in 
Corinth, and as to when the end of the world was to be. He 
did not teach any error on these points. He did not affirm as 
an inspired man, that Caiaphas was not the high priest, or that 
he had baptized ten persons in Corinth, when in fact he had 
baptized only five, or that the end of the world was to come 
at a certain fixed period. It matters nothing what he thought 
as to any of these points, provided he did not teacherror. The 
whole end and office of inspiration is to preserve the sacred 
writers from error in teaching. Special stress is laid in this 
connection, on the phenomena of the book of Job, where one 
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man teaches one doctrine, and another another. But Job’s 
. friends were not inspired. All our doctrine demands, is that 
the writer of that book was inspired to give a true account, first 
of what the men said, and then of what God said. We do not 
hold that the devil was inspired when he tempted Eve, but sim- 
ply that Moses was inspired to give a true account of the 
temptation. Another misconception nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, is the assumption that inspiration makes men holy, that 
it controls their emotions, affections and moral conduct. Hence 
it is asked, “ When Peter and Paul differed, or, in plain Eng- 
lish, quarrelled, about the judaizing element which some wished 
to connect with the adoption of the gospel by the Gentiles, 
when Paul withstood Peter to the face, because he was to be 
blamed, Gal. ii. 11, on which side was the inspiration?” Ellis, 
p- 263. On the same ground reference is made to the denuncia- 
tory Psalms, and the question is asked, how an inspired man 
could pour out such execrations. But Balaam was inspired, 
Saul was among the prophets, Caiaphas prophesied, Judas 
wrought miracles, and might have been, in full consistency with 
the doctrine of inspiration, as infallible a teacher (had Christ 
seen fit to employ him) as Paul, although he was a devil. 
Peter denied his master in Jerusalem, and belied his principles 
at Antioch, but this only proves that he was no hero. It cer- 
taiuly does not prove that his epistles contradict those of Paul. 
Peter taught the doctrine of justification by faith, as Paul told 
him “before them all,” as fullyas Paul himself did. The trouble 
was that he did not, act up to his doctrine. His inspiration 
controlled his teaching, but not his conduct. So with regard 
to the denunciatory Psalms. David was the organ of God in 
denouncing the divine judgments against the wicked. If he 
did this with the feelings with which a benevolent judge pro- 
nounces sentence on a criminal, so much the better for him. 
But if he did it in the spirit of malice and revenge, so much the 
worse for him. In either case the Spirit spake by the mouth of 
David. How David’s heart was affected by those denunciations, 
is a question entirely apart from his inspiration. These objec- 
tions evidently proceed from misapprehension of the doctrine 
against which they are directed. Men were not inspired 
because they were holy, nor did their inspiration render them 
holy. It is true indeed, as before remarked, that in the great 
majority of cases, God selected holy men as his organs in com- 
municating truth, but their holiness was not the effect of their 
inspiration. The fact therefore that the sacred writers were 
not perfect, or that they did not always act up to their princi- 
ples, is no proof that they were not inspired. 

4 Another large class of objections consists in gratuitous 
assumptions. It is assumed that in a multitude of cases the 
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writers of the New Testament misinterpret the Old Testament ; 
that in many other cases they reason badly, drawing conclu- 
sions not justified by the premises, or advancing weak argu- 
ments ; and in other cases still, that they teach false doctrines, 
or accommodate themselves to the erroneous opinions or preju- 
dices of their age and nation. This is a very convenient 
. method of disposing of the question. Ifa man does not agree 
with Paul, it is easy for him to say, Paul was mistaken, and 
therefore not inspired. Unless however the objector himself 
be infallible, his differing from the apostles as to the correct- 
ness of an interpretation, or the force of an argument, is no 
proof that the latter were not inspired. 

5. Much the most serious difficulties which the advocate of 
the doctrine of inspiration has to encounter, arise from the 
real or apparent inconsistencies, contradictions, and inaccuracies 
of the sacred volume. With regard to this class of objections, 
we would repeat a remark already made, viz. that the cases of 
contradiction or inconsistencies, are, considering the age and 
character of the different books constituting the Bible, wonder- 
fully few and trivial. Secondly, these inconsistencies do not 
concern matters of doctrine or duty, but numbers, dates, and 
historical details. Thirdly, in many cases the contradictions 
are merely apparent, and readily admit of being fairly recon- 
ciled. Fourthly, with regard to those which cannot be satis- 
factorily explained it is rational to confess our ignorance, but 
irrational to assume that what we cannot explain is inexpli- 
cable. There are so many errors of transcription in the text 
of Scripture, such obscurity as to matters necessary to eluci- 
date these ancient records, so little is known of contemporary 
history, that a man’s faith in the divinity of the Bible must be 
small indeed, if it be shaken because he cannot harmonise the 
conflicting dates and numbers in Kings and Chronicles. We 
are perfectly willing to let these difficulties remain, and to 
allow the objectors to make the most of them. They can no 
more shake the faith of a Christian, than the unsolved pertur- 
bations of the orbit of a comet shake the astronomer’s confidence 
in the law of gravitation. 

The various classes of objections above mentioned are super- 
ficial, and probably produce little effect. They are rn as 
means of annoyance, while the real ground of dissent lies 
much deeper. .The common doctrine of inspiration does not 
admit of being brought into harmony with the reigning philo- 
sophy, and therefore it is rejected. Any great change of a 
man’s views of the nature of God, of his relation to the world, 
of the constitution of man, of the principles of virtue, or nature 
of free agency, necessitates a change in all other related doc- 
trines. It chen happens, too, that when a new philosophy 
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springs up in one country, and leads to a corresponding modifi- 
- cation of Christian doctrine, these modifications are adopted 
even where the philosophy is either not known or not assented 
to. Thus there are views of inspiration current in this country 
and in England, the product of German philosophy, adopted 
by many who know or care little or nothing about the real 
basis and genesis of the views which they embrace. The two 
great points, so far as our present subject is concerned, on 
which the new philosophy has introduced principles which of 
necessity modify the doctrine of inspiration, are the nature of 
God, and the nature of religion. 

The doctrine of inspiration, in common with those of crea- 
tion, providence, regeneration, sanctification, &c., rests on the 
assumption of Theism, that is, of a personal, extra mundane 
God, existing before and independent of the world. They as- 
sume that God and the world are not identical ; that man is a 
person distinct from God, and capable of being the subject and 
object of divine acts. Now, though we are told by the latest 
authority, * that Pantheism, which denies all this, is dead in 
Germany; that Feuerbach has run Hegelianism into the ground, 
and thereby killed it ; still its fruits remain, and enough of its 
principles survive to give those fruits vitality and continuance. 
The very latest speculative theology essays to keep up a dis- 
tinction between God and the world, but not a separation. 
God is not an individual, in the presence of other individuals ; 
he is all, prevading all, the indwelling energy in all that is finite. 
Schwarz, p. 305. In all its forms this new philosophy makes 
the world and history a process, a development of God, in which 
process there is no room for any special intervention of God. 
All is growth. Revelation is not outward, but inward ; not 
once for all, but constant ; not particular, or to particular per- 
sons, but universal ; not supernatural, but according to fixed and 
necessary laws. In some men, and at some periods, this pro- 
cess of divine development is more remarkable than at others ; 
and these are the men who may be said to be the inspired, and 
these the periods of revelation. The fundamental idea that 
God and the world are one, however distinguished, that God 
is the life of the world, and that all history is the self-evolution 
of God, determines the nature of all the doctrines of religion. 
There is, of course, according to this view, no such thing as 
miracles, supernatural revelation, or inspiration. This idea 
pervades a large part of the theology of Germany, and deter- 
mines the views of Cousin, Coleridge, Carlisle, and others, so 


* See Schwarz: Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. ‘ Feuerbach,” he says, 
“is in one view the necessary consequence of the Hegelian philosophy, in another, 
a great advance beyond it. He is the sequence of the system, and its destruc- 
tion,” &e. p. 219. 
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far as their writings touch on religion, or treat philosophically 
of its nature Toa Christian who holds fast the fundamental 
doctrine of a God who is the real Creator and Governor of the 
world, distinct from it, though everywhere present in it, who 
is not bound to a process of development, and to act according 
to fixed laws, but may act how and when he pleases, the objec- 
tions founded on the denial of that fundamental doctrine, can 
have no force. 

As to the nature of religion, the new philosophy teaches that 
it is not a form of knowledge, not a mode of action, but a life, 
a peculiar state of feeling ; and Christianity is a life, or form of 
the religious consciousness produced by Christ, or in some way 
due to him, and derived from him. Theology is the intellectual 
form in which the religious sentiment expresses itself, or the 
scientific interpretation of the intuitions of the religious con- 
sciousness. Revelation is that process (natural or supernatural) 
by which those intuitions are awakened in the mind; and inspi- 
ration is the inward influence by which the mind is enabled to 
seize on those intuitions. These radical ideas are the life-blood 
of two-thirds of what passes for orthodoxy in Germany, and of 
the affiliated systems in this country. That Christianity is not 
a system of doctrine, but a new life, or principle, or leaven 
introduced into the world, is the spinal cord of Neander’s His- 
tory ; it is the substance of Ullmann’s “ Wesen des Christen- 
thums ;” the basis of Twesten’s Dogmatik ; the sole distinction 
of the “ Mercersburgh Theology ;” the beginning and end of 
Morell’s “ Philosophy of Religion.” It is the shibboleth and 
pass-word of an extended school of theology, including many 
men of science and mere sciolists. It is the formula of incan- 
tation by which ghosts are raised and laid, and by which all 
positive doctrines, all fixed forms of faith, are blown into thin 
air, whenever the occasion calls for it. The forms in which 
this general theory are held, are indefinitely numerous. In 
Schleiermacher it was a form of Pantheism—or at least it 
arose out of the pantheistic philosophy which he at one time 
openly avowed, and which underlies all his theology. On 
this subject Schwarz says, Schleiermacher “ began in ‘his 
Reden iiber die Religion, with undisguised Pantheism, p. 28, 
and in another place, “Schleiermacher stands in his Ontology 
and Cosmology, in all that concerns the relation of God and 
the world, entirely on the ground of their identity. This is 
true even of his doctrines uf Creation and Preservation, as un- 
folded in his Dogmatik. God and the world are inseparable 
correlatives ; the relation of God to the world is necessary, uni- 
form, indissoluble. No place is allowed for extraordinary 
action, or special intervention on the part of God. He is 
indeed above nature, as its author, nevertheless all his activity 
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is according to the laws of nature, and in connection with them. 
’ It is however admitted, that this philosophical view of the im- 
manence of God in the world is not strictly carried out by 
Schleiermacher, as a theologian. Miracles, banished from his 
Ontology and Cosmology, appear in his Christology. The per- 
son of Christ is a miracle, an exception from natural law, it 
stands alone,” p. 256. Christ was, however, only a new start- 
ing point ; from him the process of development according to 
law goes on. The life (the theanthropic life) of which he was 
the germ, expands and unfolds itself in the Church. It is not 
pertinent to our object to trace out this theory, or to notice the 
different forms in which it is presented. Neither is it consist- 
ent with our purpose to enter on any attempt to refute the 
philosophy on which this theory is founded. It is enough for 
us to shew that the view of revelation and inspiration derived 
from the doctrine that religion is a form of feeling, that Chris- 
tianity is merely an inward life, or form of the religious con- 
sciousness derived in some way from Christ, is unscriptural and 
antichristian. Revelation, as just stated, according to this doc- 
trine, is not the communication of truths, of facts and doctrines 
to the understanding, but the production or calling up of in- 
tuitions in the reason ; and inspiration is not a divine, special 
operation of the Spirit of God on the mind, guiding it in the 
communication of truth, but the elevating influence by which 
the mind is enabled to see spiritual objects. The distinction, 
however, between revelation and inspiration is seldom made 
or adhered to by the advocates of this theory. They include 
both under the word Lingebung. 

The simple fact is, or is assumed to be, that when Christ 
appeared on earth, his person, life, works, and words, made a 
certain impression on those about him, which awakened to an 
extraordinary degree their religious consciousness. The effect 
of this was to elevate and purify their minds, so that they saw 
truths which they never saw before. They had intuitions of 
spiritual things which were new, not only to their experience, 
but to the experience of all other men. Had this inward puri- 
fication been perfect, their intuitions would have been perfect. 
They would have seen all spiritual truths which the human 
intellect can receive. But it was imperfect in all, and different 
in each. It was however greater in the apostles than in others, 
and therefore their writings have a certain normal authority 
for us. “What the first Begeisterung (enthusiasm) is for a 
gifted man, that” says Martensen, “is inspiration for the 
church. The first Begeisterung, the first influx of this life, is 
canonical for those who follow.” Dogmatik, p. 382. The 
difference, however, between our inspiration and that of the 
apostles is only a matter of degree, not of kind. Thus even 
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Morell says, “Revelation and inspiration indicate one united 
process, the result of which upon the human mind is to produce 
a state of spiritual intuition, whose phenomena are so extraor- 
dinary, that we at once separate the agency by which they are 
produced from any of the ordinary principles of human deve- 
lopment. And yet the agency is applied in perfect consistency 
with the laws and natural operations of our spiritual nature. 
Inspiration does not imply anything generically new in the 
actual process of the human mind; it does not involve any 
form of intelligence essentially different from what we already 
possess ; it indicates rather the elevation of the religious con- 
sciousness, and with it, of course, the power of spiritual vision, 
to a degree of intensity peculiar to the individuals thus highly 
favoured of God—indicating, in fact, an inward nature so per- 
fectly harmonized with the Divine, so freed from the distortin 

influences of prejudice, passion, and sin, so simply recipient o: 

the Divine ideas circumambient around it, so responsive in all 
its strings to the breath of heaven, that truth leaves an impress 
upon it, which answers perfectly to its objective ity.” 
Philosophy of Religion, p. 148. Inspiration, he says, “is a 
higher potency of a certain form of consciousness, which every 
man to some degree possesses, p. 159. All the leaders of 
this school unite in teaching that inspiration was not peculiar 
to the apostles ; they only participated with other Christians 
therein. See Hase’s Hutterus Redivivus, p. 104. The Bible, 
according to this doctrine, does not contain a revelation. As 
Christianity does not consist in propositions, but is a life in 
the soul, the apostles did not go forth to teach a system of doc- 
trine, says Morell, but to awaken man’s power of spiritual 
intuition. The doctrines which they present in their writings 
are not revealed, they are not from God, they are the human, 
imperfect, intellectual forms in which the sacred writers gave 
expression to their feelings and intuitions. These forms were 
of necessity Jewish. The ideas of God, sin, redemption, im- 
mortality, considered as “‘ eternal verities,” are presented in 
the form given to them by the understanding of men trained 
in Judaism. We may clothe those verities in different forms. 
Because the apostles conceived of redemption under the form 
of a purification from guilt by @ sacrifice, is no reason why we 
should so conceive of it. It may be to us the destruction of a 
sinful life by the infusion of a new life, the purification of a 
polluted stream by the influx of pure water. Of course the 
Bible is not infallible ; it is full of human imperfections ; of 
the misconceptions, or imperfect conceptions or expressions of 
eternal truths. It simply records the scenes which awakened 
the religious consciousness of the apostles, and the thoughts 
and feelings which this awakening produced in their minds. 
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The followers of this school, therefore, do not hesitate, however 
‘they may differ among themselves in the degree of reverence 
which they feel for the Scriptures, as the record of the views 
and experience of holy men, not only to question the accuracy 
of the narratives therein contained, but the correctness of the 
doctrines there set forth. The apostles not only failed in 
memory, made false quotations and erroneous expositions, but 
they misconceived in many cases the teachings of their Master, 
aud present the truths which he desired to awaken in their 
minds in the imperfect forms of their Jewish modes of thought. 

1. In reference to this whole theory, we would remark, that 
the principle on which it is founded is contrary to the general 
judgment and common consciousness of men. Intellectual 
apprehension produces feeling, and not feeling intellectual 
apprehension. There must be the perception or conception of 
beauty, before there can be the emotion. This is specially true 
of the religious affections. They cannot exist, and can have no 
character, except as they terminate on some object. What is 
the love of God, without the idea of God? What is reverence 
for Christ, without the apprehension of his excellence? What 
is penitence for sin, without any perception of its contrariety to 
the law and character of God? How do we act when we desire 
to awaken right feeling, but exhibit the proper object of that 
feeling. The Scriptures everywhere take this great truth for 
granted. They lay no stress on feeling, except so far as it is 
excited by proper objects. They inculcate everywhere the 
exhibition of truth as the only possible means of producing 
holiness. 

2. The idea that Christianity is a form of feeling, a life, and 
not a system of doctrines, is contrary to the faith uf all Chris- 
tians. Christianity always has had a creed. A man who 
believes certain doctrines is a Christian. If his faith is mere 
assent, he is a speculative Christian ; if it is cordial and appre- 
ciating, he is a true Christian. But to say that a man may be 
a Christian, without believing the doctrines of Christianity, is 
@ contradiction. A man may be amiable or benevolent, without 
any definite form of faith, but how is he to be a Christian, Jew, 
or Mohammedan, without a specific belief? It is true that 
there is an inward state, answering to the objects of faith ; and 
it is also true that this subjective state is necessary to complete 
the idea of a Christian, Jew, or Mohammedan, but the inward 
is due to the objective, and cannot exist without it. The idea 
that Christianity is a feelinga nalogous to amiability or bene- 
volence, and, therefore, that a man may be a Christian, although 
an atheist or pagan, destroys all distinction between truth 
and falsehood ; between God and idols ; between good and evil. 
It is, indeed, admitted by the consistent advocates of this theory. 
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that there is no proper distinction between religions as true 
and false. There are not true trees and false trees; there are 
trees more or less perfect ; but every tree is a genuine product 
of vegetable life; and every religion is a genuine expression 
of the religious sentiment. 

3. Nothing can be more opposed to Scripture than this de- 
preciation of the importance of doctrine. It is one of the fun- 
damental principles of the Bible, that truth is as essential to 
holiness as light is to vision. Hence, on the one hand, the re- 
ception of the truth is made essential to salvation, and, on the 
other, false doctrine is denounced as the source of sin, and the 
precursor of perdition. The knowledge of God is eternal life. 
Paul renounced everything for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus. He declares the gospel to be the word of 
God ; the doctrines which he preached, to be the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God, unto salvation. He teaches that it is 
impossible to exercise faith without knowledge, and that with- 
ont faith men cannot be saved. Those who renounced the gos- 
pel, or the doctrines which he taught, he declares must perish. 
“If our gospel be hid,” he says, “ it is hid to them that are 
lost.” The whole Bible is prevaded by this idea of the saving 
power of truth, and of the destructive influence of error. It 
is a thoroughly infidel sentiment, as commonly understood, 
that his creed cannot be wrong whose life is in the right. The 
reverse is true, his life cannot be right, whose greed is in the 
wrong. The inward life of the soul is as much sustained by 
truth, and as much dependent on it, as the life of the body is. 
dependent on air and food. This doctrine thus clearly taught 
in Scripture, is confirmed by all experience, and by the testi- 
mony of the whole Church. In no part of the world, and in 
no period of its history, has holiness been found without truth ; 
and the only possible way in which we can promote holiness 
among men, is by the diffusion of the truth. Even the Edin- 
burgh Review, some years ago, admitted that the character of 
an age depends on its theology. A doctrine, therefore, which 
avowedly makes truth of subordinate importance, which claims 
that feeling, as distinguished from doctrine and independent 
of it, is the essence of religion, is as thoroughly antiscriptural 
as any doctrine ever advanced by man. 

4. It need hardly be remarked that this doctrine destroys the 
authority of Scripture. The Bible is not a revelation. It does 
not contain a revelation. This is expressly asserted, see 
Morell, p. 143. It contains only the narrative of “ the scenes 
which awakened the religious nature of the writers to a new life, 
and the high ideas and aspirations to which that life gave ori- 
gin.” Everything about the Bible is human, all its narratives, 
all its doctrines, all its precepts, all its promises, and all its pre- 
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dictions. There is nothing divine in the book itself. There 
- Was some divine agency in ordering the circumstances which 
awakened a new life in the sacred writers, and there may have 
been, as others admit, some divine influence, some sanctifying 
power exerted on their minds, to make them holy. But the 
doctrines and predictions of the Bible are nothing more than 
the forms in which holy men expressed their thoughts and aspi- 
rations, and derive all their authority from the holiness of the 
writers. Now, as holy men are still men, fallible, imperfect, 
short-sighted, there can, on this theory, be nothing but human 
authority attributed to the Bible. How does this agree with, 
“Thus saith the Lord,” found on every page of Scripture ? 
How is the awful voice of God, which sounds through the Bible 
from beginning to end, before which the heart quakes and the 
people tremble, reduced, on this theory, to the cooing of a dove 
or the hooting of an owl. It is lamentable when open infidels 
take this ground ; but it is enough to make a man cover his 
face with his hands in shame, to see those who profess to be 
Christians, and who are set for the defence of the gospel, 
through treachery, vanity, or weakness, assuming the same 
position. We bow with reverence before Neander and other 
advocates of this doctrine in Germany, for in their case it shews 
heroic faith to hold fast even thus much in the flood of Atheis- 
tic Pantheism which has deluged that country. But because a 
man, by superhuman exertion, escapes shipwreck in his shirt, 
it is no reason why men on dry land should denude themselves, 
-and then glory in their costume. The great and good Neander 
deprecated the republication of his “Life of Christ” in this coun- 
try. He knew that Christians in Germany had been despoiled 
by the enemy of much precious truth, which it was of the last 
importance for the Christians of America to preserve. This is 
erfectly consistent. A man’s faith is not under his control. 
t is no uncommon thing to hear unbelievers say that they know 
that the gospel is true, and that they would give the world to 
believe it. Paradoxical as it may sound, it is nevertheless a 
fact of consciousness and experience, that a man may know a 
thing to be true which he cannot believe. It is so with these 
German Christians. Their moral nature and religious experi- 
ence assure them that things are true,to which their speculative 
principles forbid their assent. The Christians, therefore, in 
England and Amcrica, who strip themselves of their clothing 
that they may encounter in puris naturalibus the wintry blasts 
of error, are not exactly the objects of admiration to their Ger- 
man brethren which they imagine themselves to be. That the 
theory in question does destroy the authority of Scripture, 
as a rule of faith, is not a matter of inference. Its advocates 
do not profess to feel bound to receive as true any fact or doc- 
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trine of the Bible on the authority of the Bible itself. They 
receive just what pleases them and reject what they dislike, or 
what conflicts with their critical or philosophical principles. 
The miraculous conception of our Lord is a myth ; the account 
which Paul gives of his conversion is only a record of his inward 
experience, there was no voice, no preternatural light, no visible 
appearance of Christ; all that is saidabout demons and demonia- 
cal possessions, is of course accommodation ; the gospel appears 
in one form in the Evangelists, but in a very different and worse 
form in the Epistles: Paul had one view of Christianity, Peter 
another, John another, arid James another. They differ not 
merely in different aspects in which they view and present the 
same truths, but they differ in doctrine. The one affirms to be 
true, what the other declares to be false. Their religious life 
expressed itself in different intellectual forms. Of course there 
is no one form which is authoritative ; no doctrinal propositions 
which we are bound to accept. As the advocates of this gene- 
ral theory differ indefinitely in their likes and dislikes, and in 
their principles of criticism and of philosophy, there is, of course, 
a corresponding difference among them as to what they receive 
as genuinely Christian, and what they reject as Jewish or spu- 
rious. This, however, is only a difference of detail, it does not 
affect the general principle common to them all. 

5. As we occupy the position, that what is unscriptural is 
untrue, and as our only object is to shew that the theory of 
inspiration under consideration is contrary to the Bible; it is 
unnecessary to pursue the subject any further. There is, how- 
ever, one other respect, to which it may be well to advert, in 
which this theory stands in the most obvious contradiction to 
the Scriptures. According to this theory, revelation and 
inspiration are that process or influence by which the inward 
life of the soul is awakened and quickened, so that the mind 
takes cognizance of “ eternal verities.” But a large portion of 
the doctrines of the Bible are not eternal verities ; they do not 
fall under the category of universal and necessary truths which 
alone are the objects of intuition. The doctrines of Scripture 
concerning the creation and fall of man, redemption, the per- 
son of Christ, his atonement, resurrection, ascension, second 
coming, and kingdom, are not necessary truths. No elevation 
. of the religious consciousness of angels could enable them to 
perceive these things to be true. Much less are historical facts 
the objects of the intuition of the religious consciousness. This 
theory of inspiration precludes the possibility of prophecy so 
far at least as historical events are concerned. What amount 
of holiness could enable a man to foresee that Abraham was 
to have possession of the land of Canaan ; that his erity 
were to be bondsmen in Egypt ; that they were to be delivered 
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_and brought back to the promised land ; that Jerusalem was 
to be destroyed, and the people led into captivity for seventy 
years, and then restored to their own country ; that Christ 
was to be born of a virgin, in the city of Bethlehem; that he 
was to be crucified, dead, and buried, and rise again on the 
third day ; that Jerusalem was to be again destroyed, and the 
Jews scattered over the earth, and yet preserved a distinct 
people? All these events were predicted long before they 
came to pass; but no degree of spiritual elevation, no eleva- 
tion of the religious consciousness, could enable a man to fore- 
see them. They do not belong to the class of objects of which 
the religious consciousness takes cognisance. You might as 
well assert that a man, if he had a good telescope, could see 
who is to be king of France a thousand years hence. It is out 
of the question, therefore, that this theory can be reconciled 
with the facts and doctrines of Scripture, and this its intelli- 
gent advocates have the candour to admit. 

The reader will not fail to notice how analogous this modern 
theory is in its results, although not in its principles, with the 
old doctrine of the Quakers. According to the original doc- 
trine of the Friends, the Holy Spirit is given to all men to 
guide them to the knowledge of truth and duty. The clearness 
and correctness of their apprehensions on thesesubjects, depends 
on the degree of their spiritual illumination. Inspiration is the 
same in kind, in the sacred writers, and in other men ; the dif- 
ference is only in degree. As the sacred writers were pre-emi- 
nently holy, their teachings have a corresponding authority. 
The ultimate appeal, however, is to the inward light. The 
points of analogy between these theories are, 1. That the de- 
sign of inspiration is to produce holiness, i. e. “ the elevation 
of the religious consciousness” in its subjects. 2. That the 
authority of the teachings of inspired men is to be measured 
by their holiness. 3. That the doctrines of the Bible are merely 
the views which certain holy men were led in their circum- 
stances to entertain on religious subjects. 4. That as those 
doctrines are really the product of the human mind, more or 
less under the influence of personal or national prejudices, we 
may receive or reject the teachings of the Bible, according as 
they agree or disagree with the teachings of our own inward 
life. Both theories are subversive of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Any doctrine of inspiration which assumes that its 
object is to produce holiness, and that the knowledge of in- 
spired men flows from the elevation of their religious feelings, 
and that the authority of their teachings depends on the mea- 
sure of that elevation, is entirely irreconcilable, both with the 
assertions and the phenomena of the Bible. Inspiration, as 
we learn both from the teachings and facts of Scripture, was 
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not designed to make men holy, and did not, in point of fact, 
do it. It was simply designed to guide them in the communi- 
cation of truth; and therefore, according to the Bible, a man 
might be as wicked as Judas, and as infallible as Paul. True, 
indeed, all the writers of the Scriptures, so far as we know, 
were not only inspired, but holy. But their inspiration did 
not make them holy. The contents of the Scriptures, there- 
fore, are not derived from the human mind ; they are not due 
to its elevation and purity, but are derived from the Holy 
Ghost, and consequently the authority of its teachings is not 
human, but divine. The Bible is the word of God, and not the 
word of man. 





Ant. Il.—Report on the History and recent Collation of the 
English Version of the Bible : presented by the Committee 
on Versions to the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society, and adopted May 1. 1851. Printed at 
the American Bible Society’s Press, Astor Place, New 
York, 1857. 


As there is nothing in this world so sacred as the word of God, 
and nothing so precious to all who use the English language as 
the English version of the Bible, it is the instinct, as well as 
the duty of the Church (7. e. of the people of God) to guard its 
integrity with the greatest vigilance, and to watch with a soli- 
citude, amounting even to jealousy, the conduct of those who 
are charged with its publication and distribution. It is, there- 
fore, neither to be wondered nor regretted, that the new Stan- 
dard Edition of the EnglishVersion, issued by the American 
Bible Society, has excited so much attention. The opposition 
to the course pursued by the Society in this matter ae pro- 
ceeded from very different quarters. There is, as every one 
knows, both in this country and in England, a class of Semi- 
Romish Protestants, who stand aloof from the Bible Society, 
either because they have no faith in the Scriptures as a means 
of salvation without an authorized interpreter, or because they 
distrust its influence when unattended by the Prayer Book, or 
because they dread all voluntary societies, or fear to compro- 
mise themselves by association with other denominations of 
Christians. Some of the prominent members of this class have 
assailed the American Bible Society with a recklessness and 
i ape of assertion, and with a bitterness of spirit, which 
clearly reveal the animus of their assaults. With such a spirit 
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and measures we are persuaded no Presbyterian has any fellow- 
ship. There are doubtless others who have been alarmed by 
exaggerated statements, or who are constitutionally opposed to 
everything that has the appearance of change, and who are 
ever ready to sacrifice a great good to prevent a less evil. Such 
persons are opposed to locomotives and railroads because they 
make a noise, and are for reviving the old post-coaches to abate 
so great a nuisance. There are men who would destroy the 
Bible Society, or arrest it in the great work in which it is 
engaged, for the slightest error of judgment in the execution of 
its plans. The debate on this subject in our General Assembly 
at its recent sessions, shewed that, while great dissatisfaction 
existed among many of its members at the course the Society 
had pursued, there was the greatest cordiality and unanimity 
in the desire to sustain that venerable institution, and to co- 
operate with it in surmounting the difficulties in which it has 
become involved. 

There is a large class of persons who feel a deep interest in 
the welfare of the Bible Society, and who are disposed to make 
every allowance for the difficulty of the task it has been called 
upon to perform, who are nevertheless constrained to think that 
a very serious mistake has been committed, which it is impera- 
tive should be corrected. These persons freely admit the purity 
of the motives which influenced the Society and its committee, 
in their late revision of the Scriptures. They concede to that 
committee and to their collator, fidelity, diligence, accuracy, and 
learning. They feel that it would be most ungracious to criti- 
cise in a captious spirit the results of years of disinterested, 
unrequited labour. They have no wish to embarrass the opera- 
tions of the Society, or to set up any rival institution. They 
earnestly desire that the Society may continue to command 
the confidence, and to secure the co-operation of all denomina- 
tions of Christians. They would consider it a great calamity 
to the Church and to the world, if this bond of Christian 
fellowship should be loosed, which is found in the union of all 
denominations in the circulation of the word of God. 

There is an obvious and important distinction to be made 
between what the Society has a right to do, and what it was 
wise or expedient to do. Even if it should be conceded that 
the principles which guided the collation and revision of the 
text, and the changes introduced, were all sound, and that the 
changes themselves could all be justified, still, if they produce 
alienation and distrust, it was unwise to make them. If cor- 
dial co-operation and confidence could be secured by continu- 
ing to print and circulate the Scriptures as they were before 
this revision, or as they appear in the issues of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, then the changes introduced, even if in 
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themselves desirable, have cost far more than they are worth. 
The fact unquestionably is, that this revised edition of the 
Bible, which the Society has adopted as a standard, has occa- 
sioned a wide-spread and serious dissatisfaction. An emer- 
gency has therefore arisen which calls for the combined wis- 
dom, piety, and good feelings of all the friends of the Society 
to meet. 

There are three questions which must present themselves to 
every one who takes an interest in this subject. First, what 
the Bible Society has a right to do in the matter of revision 
and alteration of its Standard Edition of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the English Bible ; second, what it has done; and, 
thirdly, what it ought now to do under the actual circumstances 
of the case. 

As to the first of these questions, it is very obvious that the 
prerogatives of the Bible Society are restricted by its consti- 
tution and by the object for which it was instituted. Any 
individual or company of men has a right to publish a new 
translation of the Scriptures into English ; or to revise the com- 
mon version to bring it into nearer conformity to the original 
text, or to restore that version to the precise condition in which 
it was when it issued from the hands of the translators. But the 
Bible Society, being instituted for the purpose, not of improving 
the English version, nor even of restoring its text, but simply 
of printing and circulating that text with its accessories, as it 
was received and recognised when the Society was organized, 
its powers are of necessity limited to the accomplishment ot 
that object. Still, the question recurs, what is the Society to 
print? Where is the authorised version to be found? From 
inaccuracies in printing, from changes in orthography, in punc- 
tuation, and in the use of capitals, italics, and parentheses, 
gradually introduced, from the introduction of new headings to 
the chapters or the modification of the old ones, the fact is, that 
the English version appears in different forms in different edi- 
tions. It appears from the collation of the editions of 1611 
with those of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, and the 
standard American edition, that there are no less than twenty- 
four thousand discrepancies ; that is, twenty-four thousand cases 
in which these standard editions fail toconcur. These discre- 
pancies are indeed for the most part very minute, relating in 
the main to the particulars just referred to. Under these cir- 
cumstances what was the Society to do? It was its duty to 
print the authorised version, and it was its duty to print that 
version correctly. But where was the standard? No such 
universally recognised standard edition existed. The Oxford 
Bibles differ from those of Cambridge, and both trom those of 
London and Edinburgh, and all from the former Standard 
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American Edition. What then was to be done? What had the 
Society the right todo? It seems to us that there were only 
two proper courses between which to choose. Either to do as 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has ever done—give up 
entirely all idea of producing a standard text ; reproduce and 
circulate some one or other of the standard editions, either that 
of Oxford, or that of Cambridge, or that of London. The dif- 
ferences between these are so slight, as to be unnoticed by the 
mass of readers, and the circulation of either or of all of these 
would give offence to no one. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society orders, as we understand, its supply of Bibles from one 
or the other of these licensed presses as suits its convenience. 
If for any reason such a course was deemed unadvisable for the 
American Society, then the only other plan was to take these 
standard editions and collate them, and determine the true 
text from this comparison. In prosecuting this work, however, 
the Society would have no right to exercise its own discretion 
in selecting the readings or the punctuation which it should 
adopt. The legitimate object of the Society is not to form a 
new text, but simply to reproduce that which is authorised. 
Its decision or selection must be determined by the evidence 
as to what the true text is, and not by its judgment what it 
ought to be. The case is analogous to that of preparing a 
critical edition of the Greek Testament. The only legitimate 
object of the editor is to determine what was written, not what 
ought to have been written. In deciding what reading to 
adopt, he must be determined by authority, and not by his 
taste. If three or more authorities of equal weight give one 
reading, and a fourth gives another, the fact that he thinks the 
latter affords a better sense or would be more appropriate, is no 
sufficient reason why he should adopt it. If in 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
the majority of authorities of equal weight are in favour of S:é¢, 
no such editor would be justified in reading é¢ on the authority 
of inferior witnesses, because he did not believe that “ God 
was manifested in the flesh,” or because he believed that Paul 
does not use Seg in reference to our Lord. In like manner, 
in collating the several standard editions of the English ver- 
sion, it would not be competent for the Society to select from 
them the readings which it deemed best suited to the original. 
It must take those which have the most authority in their 
favour ; for example, as a general rule, the word spirit, if used 
in reference to the Holy Spirit, is printed with a capital S ; 
if it is used figuratively, or in reference to a created spirit, it 
is printed with a smalls. Now if in a given instance the 
majority of the standard editions have it one way, and a mi- 
nority of them the other, (supposing them to be of equal 
authority,) it would not be competent for the Society to adopt 
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the latter, because it was deemed the better. This principle 
is sustained by two obvious considerations, first, because the 
only legitimate object of the Society is to determine what the 
authorised text is, not to amend it ; not to choose among the 
various alterations which accident or design may have intro- 
duced into the text, the reading which is supposed to give the 
best sense ; and, secondly, because by going contrary to autho- 
rity, or the testimony of their own witnesses of the true text, 
they assume the office of expounders. In a multitude of cases 
the whole sense of a passage depends on the way in which the 
word spirit is printed, and in many of these cases the decision 
of this point is a matter of great doubt and of great import- 
ance. See, for example, Rom. viii. 10, and 1 Peter iii. 18. It 
is certainly not the province of a Bible Society to decide for 
all English readers questions of interpretation. If the autho- 
rised version makes the word “ spirit” in a given passage 
refer to the Holy Spirit, no Bible Society has the right to make 
it refer to the human soul. It is a plain violation of principle 
to go counter, in any case affecting the sense of Scripture, to 
the received text of the authorised version as ascertained by 
the majority of standard editions. The simple question to be 
determined is what that text is. If any man were to under- 
take to edit the Greek Testament on the principle of intro- 
ducing, at discretion, any reading found in any munuscript, 
he would produce a text destitute of all authority. He might 
present the Epistles of Paul in a form in which the apostle 
himself would hardly recognise them. In like manner if a 
Bible Society undertakes to edit the English Bible on the prin- 
ciple of selecting at discretion any reading found in any cur- 
rent, or even standard copy, of that book, the text produced 
would not be that of the authorised version. If the same prin- 
ciple were applied to the German translation of Luther, which 
has suffered far more from accidental and intentional changes 
than the English version, it might be entirely perverted and 
corrupted, It must be borne in mind that we are speaking 
of a principle, not of the extent to which, in the case before 
us, it has been applied. It may be granted that the American 
Bible Society has, in very few instances, de from the 
reading of the greater number of standard editions. It may be 
granted that in every case in which they have thus departed, 
they have exercised a wise discretion. The point is, that the 
Society had no discretion in the case; that it has no more 
right to alter the received version in a single p , than it 
has to make a new translation. It is the principle that no 
changes affecting the sense shall be made that is Teathanoanal 
and essential. 


But if it is a violation of the right principle for the Society 
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to form a text by exercising its discretion in the choice of 
readings furnished by the standard editions, much more would 
it be a violation of such principle to adopt a reading unsus- 
tained by any one of those editions. This would be an open 
assumption of the right to alter the English version. About 
this there can be no debate. No matter how confident the 
Society or its committee may be, that the version does not, in 
a given case, express the true sense of the original ; no matter 
whether their judgment in the matter be correct or incorrect, 
it is most obvious that they have no right to alter the tran- 
slation. If, for example, in Matt. xii. 41, all the copies read, 
(as is the fact,) “ shall rise in judgment,” to insert the article 
on the authority of the Greek, and read “in the judgment,” 
is to alter the version. If in Cant. iii. 5 and viii. 4, all the copies 
read “ till he please,” to adopt the reading, “ till she please,” 
on the authority of the Hebrew, is again to alter the version. 
Where is this to end? If the learned, the orthodox, pious, 
and conscientious Committee of Revision have a right to alter 
the version in such cases as these, what is to prevent some 
future committee of an opposite character, sustained it may 
be by a perverted public sentiment, from altering the text ad 
libitum, and giving us a rationalistic version, to be scattered 
by millions over the world? It is too plain to admit of doubt, 
that it is a grave error, a very dangerous and reprehensible pre- 
cedent in any Bible Society to alter at its discretion the text 
of the authorised version. The fact that this has been done 
cautiously, only in a few instances, in matters of minor im- 
portance, and that the alterations are for the better, does not 
alter the case at all. The simple point is, that the American 
Bible Society is under the most solemn obligations of contract 
and duty not to alter the authorised English translation of the 
Scriptures. 

This principle, of course, applies in all its force to all changes 
in punctuation, italics, parenthesis, &c., affecting the sense. 
In Rom. iv. 1, the words, “according to the flesh,” if pointed 
in one way, qualify the word “father,” and Abraham is 
said to be our “father according to the flesh ;” if pointed in 
another way, they qualify the word “hath found,” and the 
question asked in the text is, what hath Abraham found ac- 
cording to the flesh? To alter the punctuation, therefore, is 
to alter the sense. As the latter mode of pointing is found in 
no previous edition, to adopt it is to give a new interpretation 
to the passage. The interpretation is probably correct ; but 
the change is none the less the assumption of thé office of in- 
terpreter. In Rev. xiii. 8, the words, “from the foundation of 
the world,” may refer to the word “slain,” and the sense would 
then be, “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
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Or they may refer to the word “ written,” and the sense be, 
“written from the foundation of the world.” To alter the 
punctuation here is to change the sense of the passage. To 
alter at discretion, therefore, the punctuation of the Bible, is 
to assume the office of an expounder, which, of course, does not 
belong to a bible society. 

In all copies of the English Bible, certain words are printed 
in italics, to indicate that there is nothing in the original to 
correspond to them. They are added to express what is con- 
ceived to be the sense of the original, which a literal transla- 
tion would fail to bring out. To alter these italics is, there- 
fore, to alter the version. The same remark applies to the 
insertion or omission of the marks of a parenthesis. . It.is the 
work of the interpreter to determine whether a given passage 
is parenthetical. This is one of the points in which expositors 
most frequently differ, and upon its decision the whole sense 
of the context, in many cases, depends. If the Bible Society 
has no right to interpret the Scriptures, it has no right to exer- 
cise its discretion in this matter. It must follow the received 
text ; and if the copies differ, it must follow those which have 
the most authority. That in certain cases, the introduc- 
tion of a parenthesis, in the opinion of the committee, mars 
the beauty of the passage or obscures the sense, is no justifica- 
tion of any change. For the business of the committee is not 


to improve the beauty or to increase the peinoney, of the 
a. 


version, but simply to reproduce it, with its excellencies 
and defects. 

Considering, therefore, that the copies of the English Bible 
differ in so many points, considering that it is the duty of the 
Bible Society to print the authorised version in as correct a 
form as possible, it seems clear that the only course for it to 
pursue was either to take some one edition of the text which 
had already secured the sanction of the Christian public, and 
to follow it, verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim ; or, by a careful 
collation of the different standard editions, to form a text which 
has the support of the majority of those editions. 

As to orthography, the right principle would seem to be, to 
make the Bible conform to the established usage of the lan- 
guage. The mere spelling of words is not a part of the ver- 
sion, and therefore is not invested with the sacredness of the 
text. We have discarded the old black letter ; and in a mul- 
titude of cases the standard editions of Oxford and Cambridge 
differ as to orthography from the edition of 1611. It is obvious 
that the Bible ought not to initiate any changes in orthography, 
but follow slowly after the usage of the English-writing com- 
munity. It is not enough that a change is justified by the ety- 
mology of a word, or by analogy, or by the usage of certain 
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writers. It should be universally diffused and firmly esta- 
blished to justify its introduction into the Bible. Much less 
should any sweeping changes be introduced. It would be a 
just cause of protest if any Bible society in this country were 
to introduce all the peculiarities of Dr. Webster’s spelling into 
their reprint of the Scriptures. We would also venture to say 
that it is not the province either of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, nor of its American contemporary, to introduce 
even those changes in orthography which the changing usage 
of the language may demand. It is their business to follow, 
and not to lead. If the licensed presses of England, «.e., those 
presses authorised to print the Scriptures and responsible for 
their correctness, introduce any orthographical change, these 
societies may adopt it. As to the British Society this isa 
matter of course, as they do not print their own Bibles; and 
as to the American Society, there is surely nothing derogatory 
in its following the lead of the mother country, from whom 
we have derived our language and our version of the Scrip- 
tures, The advantages to be gained by these changes in or- 
thography are not such as to make their introduction a duty ; 
and the disadvantages of having the Bibles which the great 
Anglo-Saxon race is called upon to use, differ even in these 
minor points, are so great, that we believe that the vast majo- 
rity of the Christian public would concur in the rule above 
suggested. We do not want a Bible in American-English. 
Let it continue to represent the lingua communis of the race. 

As to the accessories of the text, viz, the headings of the 
running titles over the columns, marginal readings, and 
references to parallel passages, these are justly included under 
the category of “notes and comments.” They are designed to 
facilitate the understanding of the text. They do in fact 
explain it. The heading of the second Psalm tells us that it 
relates to Christ; the heading of Isaiah liii. tells us that the 
sufferer there spoken of is the Messiah, and that his sufferings 
were vicarious. The headings in the Canticles teach that that 
book is not an epithalamium, but an exhibition of the mutual 
love of Christ and his church. 

It is the cardinal principle of all Bible societies, that on 
which their national or catholic existence depends, that they 
are bound to publish the Scriptures “without note or com- 
ment.” To this they are pledged by the most solemn com- 
pacts and promises. It enters into their constitutions. It is 
reiterated almost annually in the reports and in the official 
publications of their managers. No one point is rendered 
more conspicuous, or is regarded as more important than this. 
The American Bible Society, in their report for 1823, say that 
any departure from this principle, “when known, would be a 
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death-blow to the Society.” And we fully believe it. No 
Bible society could adopt a course more certainly suicidal than 
to violate this solemn, fundamental compact. Every contract 
is, however, to be interpreted according to the sense in which 
it was understood by the contracting parties. And as the 
standard edition of the Scriptures printed in 1611 was fur- 
nished with a certain array of headings and marginal notes 
and references, which have been continued with slight altera- 
tions to the present day, those headings and references form a 
part of the book designated and known as the authorised . 
English version, which the Bible Societies of England and 
America agreed and promised to publish and circulate. The 
contract, therefore, to circulate the Scriptures “ without note 
or comment,” must be understood to mean, without any other 
“notes or comments” than those already incorporated in the 
standard editions of the English Bible. In this sense the con- 
tract was originally intended ; this was the obligation which 
the one party intended to impose and the other to assume. 
And so it has ever been understood and acted upon. No man, 
whether Episcopalian, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or 
Quaker, has ever charged the British and Foreign, or the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, with a breach of faith for circulating the 
Scriptures with “the notes and comments” attached to the 
text in the standard editions, before those societies were insti- 


tuted. Now as these headings are beyond controversy com- 
ments, and of the most authoritative controlling power ; com- 
ing in the name, not of this or that individual interpreter, but 
uttered as it were by the united voices of all churches which 
adopt the English version, it is too obvious, as it seems to us, 
to admit of question, that to alter these headings is a violation 
of the fundamental pledge of those societies. They may pub- 


lish if they please the nude text, for that is literally without 
note or comment; or they may publish the text with those 
explanatory headings which were attached to the standard 
copies of the Bible when these societies were formed, for that 
was the understanding when the pledge was given and re- 
ceived ; but to discard those headings and to introduce others, 
whether better or worse, is to set forth the Scriptures with an 
array of “notes and comments,” the most effective the wit of 
man or angel could devise. As just intimated, it matters not, 
so far as the present point is concerned, what the character of 
the new headings may be. They may be greatly better than 
the old; more concise, perspicuous, and appropriate ; still it is 
just as much beyond the prerogative of the Society to attach 
them to the text, as it would be to publish the Bible with 
Calvin’s Commentary, or with the notes of the Rhemish Testa- 
ment. We can hardly persuade ourselves that there can be 
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any diversity of opinion on this point. Suppose the Bible So- 
ciety should publish the Scriptures with such headings as a 
Romanist or a Rationalist would dictate or prescribe. Would 
this be tolerated? Would it not be regarded as a breach of 
faith? Would it not be universally considered as publishing 
the Scriptures with “notes 4nd comments”? What are 
“notes and comments” but brief declarations of what the 
Scriptures mean? If then Romish or Rationalistic headings 
would be rejected by one spontaneous burst of indignation, as 
involving a breach of contract on the part of the Society, how 
can it be denied that even good, orthodox headings supplied 
by the Society would be a breach of faith? The only difference 
between the supposed cases would be, that in the one instance, 
the comments were bad, and in the other, good. But in both 
alike they would be comments. 

If these points were presented in thest ; if the question were 
asked, whether the Bible Society has the right to alter the 
authorised version in any point affecting its sense, it would 
unquestionably be answered in the negative. If it be asked 
whether the sense of a passage may be affected by altering its 
punctuation, or introducing or omittinga parenthesis, the answer 
would be in the affirmative. If it be asked whether the head- 
ings attached to the several chapters are designed to state their 
contents, and to inform the reader of the meaning, the answer 
must unavoidably be in the affirmative. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is inevitable, that the Bible Society, pledged to print the 
authorised version without note or comment, cannot rightfully 
alter that version in any of the particulars above indicated. 
It cannot change the words, the capitals, the pointing, the 
italics, the parentheses, or the accessories of the text, in any 
way affecting the sense, without a manifest breach of faith. 
Though such changes may be in themselves desirable, or of 
minor importance, or comparatively few in number, or made 
with the best intentions, it does not affectthe principle involved. 
It remains plain that the Society introducing such changes have 
departed from their compact, and have opened a door to further 
alterations which no man can shut. It may be said that the 
Society will always be restrained in the changes which it may 
introduce, by public opinion. But, in the first place, there is no 
certainty that such will be the fact. A powerful society may 
go in advance of public opinion, and do much to form or to 
control it. And, in the second place, this is the very evil to be 
guarded against. We do not want a translation of the Bible 
varied from time to time to suit the changing aspects of public 
feeling. If the English Bible had been altered to suit the public 
opinion of the first half of the last century, it would have been 
thoroughly pelagianised ; if altered to suit the dominant senti- 
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ments of the Church of England during the last decennium, it 
would have been semi-romanised. Our only security is in 
placingthat version above the reach, and out of the power, of any 
of those great societies, whose business it is to flood the land 
with copies of the Bible. 

On the other hand, as the Bible Society has to print the 
authorised version, it must have the right to determine what 
that version is. It is not bound to take the first copy of the 
English Bible which comes to hand, and reprint it without re- 
gard to its accuracy. If it finds that even what are recognised 
as standard editions differ'from each other, it has the right to 
collate them, and determine on evidence what is the true text. 
In this sense it has the right not only to print, but also to edit 
the authorised version. One man may edit the Greek Testa- 
ment, and introduce as many changes as Griesbach did; another 
may edit it and reproduce the common text exactly as it issued 
from the press of the Elzevirs. No Bible Society has the right 
to alter the English version, either in the text or its accessories, 
in any way affecting the sense ; but it has a right, by collation, 
and otherwise, tou determine what that version is. We would 
respectfully submit to our readers the above exhibition, as a 
fair statement of what the Bible Society may, and of what it 
may not, do in the revision of the English version. 

We come now to the second point proposed for consideration. 
What has the American Bible Society done in the preparation 
of the new edition of the English Bible? We shall derive the 
answer to this question from the Report of the Committee on 
Versions, adopted by the Board of Managers. The attention 
of the Committee was drawn to the subject of the revision of 
the text, at their meeting, October 6. 1847. “ At that time Mr 
Secretary Brigham communicated to them, that the superin- 
tendent of printing found frequent discrepancies still existing 
between our different editions of the English Bible; also be- 
tween our editions and those issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Several specimens of such discrepancies were 
submitted to the Committee, relating mostly to use of italic 
words, capital letters, and the article.aor an. After considera- 
tion the Committee referred the matter to the Board of Mana- 
gers for counsel and decision. At the meeting of the Board of 
. Managers, on the next day, October 7. 1847, the matter was 
taken up and considered ; and referred back to the Committee 
on Versions, with directions to have the necessary collation 
made, and report the result to the Board.” 

This Committee on Versions, whose names are appended to 
this Report, consisted of Gardner Spring, Thomas Cock, Samuel 
H. Turner, Edward Robinson, Thomas E. Vermilye, John 
McClintock, Richard 8. Storrs, Jr. 
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“No further action was had in the Committee until February 1. 
1848, when it was resolved that a suitable person be employed to 
collate the principal editions of the English Bible published by this 
Society, with the latest British editions, and report from time to 
time to the Committee. 

“ A week later, February 8. 1848, it was resolved that the Rev. 
James W. McLane, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Williamsburgh, N. Y., be employed to commence the collation of 
the English Bible, as directed by the Board, beginning with the 
New Testament. 

“The work of collation was immediately begun ; and the Collator 
made his first report to the Committee on the 26th of the same 
month. After several further meetings, the Committee having con- 
vened on the 25th of March 1848, the Rev. Dr Robinson submitted 
the following series of resolutions, which were adopted, as express- 
ing the general views to which the Committee had been led by their 
examination and experience hitherto, and to serve as rules for their 
further guidance : 

“1. That the royal octayo edition of the English Bible, issued by 
this Society, be adopted as the basis for corrections. 

“2. That the said American copy be compared with recent copies 
of the four leading British editions, viz., those of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh; and also with the original edition of 
1611. 

“3. That the comparison include the orthography, capital letters, 
words in italic, and punctuation. (To these were added in practice 
the contents of the chapters, and the running heads of the columns.) 

“4, That so far as the four English copies are uniform, the 
American copy be conformed to them, unless otherwise specially 
ordered by the Committee. 

“5. That the Collator be instructed, in his further labours, to ap- 
ply the principles and cases previously adopted and decided by this 
Committee; and that hereafter he lay before the Committee only 
such cases as have not before been acted upon, or such as may seem 
to need further consideration. 

“6. That in respect to the indefinite article, the form an be used 
before all vowels and diphthongs not pronounced as consonants, and 
also before / silent or unaccented ; and that the form a be employed 
in all other cases.” 

“ After further examination and experience, at a meeting of the 
Committee, September 22. 1848, the following additional rules were 
adopted :— 

“7. That in cases where the four recent British copies, and also 
the original edition and our own copy, vary in punctuation, the uni- 
form usage of any three of the copies shall be followed. 

“8. That when the London, Oxford, and Cambridge editions agree 
in the use or omission of the hyphen in compound words, the same 
usage be adopted. 

“9. That when the term Scripture or Scriptures refers to the whole 
volume of inspired truth, it begin with a capital letter; but when 
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the reference is to some particular portion, it begin with a small 
letter.” 

“‘ A meeting of the Board of Managers was held on the 28th of 
September 1848; at which the Secretary read the minutes of the 
Committee on Versions, and gave explanations in respect to the pre- 
ceding rules. After consideration, the said minutes were approved ; 
and the whole matter was referred back to the Committee with ’ 

“The Committee met again October 2. 1848. Having thu re- 
ceived the sanction of the Board of Managers upon their proceedings, 
and upon the rules already established ; and it being found difficult 
for the whole Committee to convene so often, it was resolved, ‘ that 
the Rev. Dr Robinson, and tlie Rev. Dr Vermilye, be a Sub-Committee 
to inspect the further alterations suggested by the Collator, and see 
that they are made according to the rules prescribed ; and, if cases 
of peculiar importance arise, to convene the entire Committee,’ 

“The collation was now fairly in progress. The Sub-Committee 
met the Collator once in each week, and sometimes oftener; and 
were occasionally assisted by other members of the Committee, and 
by the Secretaries. Each sitting usually occupied several hours ; 
and was devoted to a close examination of the variations and other 
cases presented by the Collator. In the vast majority of instances, 
the Sub-Committee were enabled to decide at once, and without any 
hesitation. Wherever a doubt existed, or might be supposed to exist, 
the case was reserved for the action of the whole Committee. These 
cases were disposed of by the Committee at various meetings called 
for the purpose. 

“Tt may not be inappropriate to state here the method in which 
the collation of the text was carried on. A book was prepared with 
columns for each of the six copies collated; and wherever a varia- 
tion was found, the reading in each copy was entered in its own 
column. An additional column contained notes or remarks sug- 
gested by the particular case, or bearing upon a proper decision. In 
this way a single glance sufficed to ascertain, whether a case came 
under the prescribed rules, or was to be considered on its own 
merits. In an additional column was then entered the decision of 
the Sub-Committee; and in another, the cases referred to-the whole 
Committee, with their decision. These entries form a complete 
record of the collation, and of the judgment of the Committee in 
every instance; and as the book (or rather books) will be deposited in 
the archives of the Society, it will be possible at any future time, to de- 
termine, by reference to them in a particular case, what was the deci- 
sion of the Committee, and in general the grounds on which it rested. 

“ Tt was not until after nineteen months, on the 28th of April 1850, 
that the Sub-Committee were ready to report, that in connection with 
the collator they had now gone through the text of the entire Bible; 
and that new plates were in the process of preparation in conformi 
with the corrected copy. It was thereupon resolved, that the Rev. 
Mr M‘Lane be requested to read again with care the sheets of the 
corrected copy as made ready for the press; and also to collate 
the marginal readings and references, with a view to the pre- 
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paration of another still more correct edition, which may be made 
the standard copy of the Society. The same Sub-Committee were 
charged with the further supervision of the work, to assist the Collator 
in perfecting the proposed edition. 

“In accordance with this resolution the plates then in progress 
have been finished, and editions from them carried through the press. 
The collation of the marginal readings and references has been quite 
recently completed; and the plates of a new Reference Bible in 
octavo, of beautiful form and type, are in the course of preparation. 
These will be finished under the care of the Collator and the Com- 
mittee. When that time shall have arrived, the Committee will feel 
that the important work entrusted to their charge, and in which some 
of them have spent so many pleasant hours, has been fully and suc- 
cessfully accomplished.” 


We have quoted this extended statement that the reader may 
have the official exhibition of the object contemplated ; of the 
principles adopted ; and of the manner in which those principles 
were carried out and applied. From this statement it is appa- 
rent that the object avowedly contemplated in this official revi- 
sion of the English version, was to remove the discrepancies 
found to exist between the different editions of the English 
Bible published by the Society, and between those editions and 
the standard British editions. This is a very laudable object, 
and one clearly within the province of the Society. They are 
bound to print the authorised version correctly, and are there- 
fore not only authorised, but bound to use all legitimate means 
to ascertain what that version is. 'The Committee say on page 
19 of their report, “ that the great and leading object of the 
Committee has everywhere been uniformity. It is only where 
the British copies differ, that any question has been raised ; 
except in a few instances to be noted in the sequel. It has 
been the wish and endeavour of the Committee to see the 
English restored, so far as possible, to its purity ; saving the 
necessary changes of orthography and other like variations, 
which would assuredly be acceptable to the translators them- 
selves, were they living at the present day. The Committee 
have had no authority and no desire to go behind the transla- 
tors; nor in any respect to touch the original version of the 
text ; unless in cases of evident inadvertence or inconsistency, 
.open and manifest to all.” Had the Committee confined them- 
selves to the accomplishment of the object here avowed ; had 
they laboured to restore the English version to its purity, and 
not attempted to correct or change either it or its accessories, 
no voice would have been raised to censure their proceedings. 
How far they adhered to their purpose the sequel will shew. 
Not only was the avowed object of the Committee laudable 
and legitimate, but it is also eyident that much time and 
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labour were consecrated to its attainment. The gentlemen, 
who devoted so much of their valuable time to the service of 
the Society in this enterprise, are entitled to the acknowledg- 
ments of the Christian public for their disinterested zeal. 

As to the principles here laid down, there is little doubt that 
in most cases they will command the approbation of the pub- 
lic. The two great mistakes made in these rules, as we con- 
ceive, are, first, in not authoritatively restricting the Collator 
and the Committee to the avowed object, viz., the restoration 
of the English version to its purity, instead of admitting of de- 
partures from that version and its accessories, at the discre- 
tion of the Committee. We do not use the word avowed here 
in opposition to secret. We do not desire to insinuate, for we 
do not believe, that the Committee had one object which they 
professed to follow, and another at which they secretly aimed ; 
but we mean, that they avowed to themselves an object which 
was perfectly legitimate, viz., the restoration of the English 
version and consequent uniformity between the American and 
standard British editions. This was the object which the 
Committee no doubt honestly contemplated ; this they report 
to the Board of Managers, and for the accomplishment of this 
object they were appointed with powers. The discrepancies 
to be removed related to orthography, capital letters, words in 
italics, and puncluation. Nota word is here said about alter- 
ing the version itself, nor about the headings of the chapters. 
The object avowed was not the correction of the American 
edition in the matters above specified, so as to make it more 
perfectly correspond with the original Hebrew and Greek, but 
simply to produce uniformity by removing discrepancies. As 
this was the object contemplated, the great mistake in the 
rules laid down, was the omission of an authoritative direction 
to the Committee to limit themselves to this point. It is very 
obvious that they gradually, and perhaps unconsciously, lost 
sight of the prescribed limits, and undertook to amend or to 
alter the version in matters affecting the sense, pleading in 
every instance, “Is it not a little one?” and, Is not the change 
for the better? Would not the translators themselves, if now 
living, approve of the change? This omission has been the 
source of all the trouble. 

The second great mistake in the rules, relates to the liberty 
allowed to the collators to exercise their own discretion in the 
choice of readings afforded by the British editions. The first 
mistake was, not limiting definitely and by authority the object 
to be aimed at ; the second was the discretion allowed in secur- 
ing that object. Suppose the restoration of the English ver- 
sion to its purity (leaving the headings untouched) had been 
steadily kept in view, yet it was a great mistake to allow the 
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Committee to determine that text otherwise than by the testi- 
mony of the standard editions. The fourth of the above rules 
is, “That so far as the four English copies are wniform the 
American copy be conformed to them, wnless otherwise spe- 
cially ordered by the Committee.” The exception (indicated by 
the italics) vitiates this whole rule and opens the door to emen- 
dations ad libitum. The true principle is laid down in rule 
seventh, “ That in cases where the four recent British copies, 
and also the original edition (that of 1611) and our own, vary 
in punctuation, the uniform usage of any three of the copies 
shall be followed.” Why should this rule be limited to punc- 
tuation ? Even with this limitation the rule has not been 
adhered to. The Committee have, even in cases affecting ma- 
terially the sense, as they themselves report, departed from all 
pen editions in matters of punctuation. But even if it 

ad been faithfully carried out, why should it be restricted to 
punctuation? Why not extend it to all matters subject to 
change? If this rule had been thus extended, if no alteration 
in orthography, capital letters, words in italics, or punctua- 
tion had been made, except on the authority of at least three 
of the standard British editions, no legitimate complaint could 
have been brought against the Society. These rules then are 
defective in not confining the collators to the restoration of 
the text, (leaving the headings untouched) ; and, secondly, in 
allowing them to exercise their discretion, instead of requir- 
ing them to follow, in all cases, right or wrong, the majority 
of the standard copies. 

Let us now see how the Committee have carried out the 
principles which they laid down for their guidance, and the 
character and extent of the changes which they have intro- 
duced. The report tells us that these changes concern, 


“1. Worps.—Here, on the very threshold, we light upon an in- 
consistency in respect to the gender of a pronoun in the edition of 
1611, which all the modern editions have only made worse. Thus, 
in Ruth iii. 15, all the present copies read,—‘ And she went into the 
city ;’ but the Hebrew and the translators have it,—‘ And he went 
into the city.” Again, in Cant. ii. 7, all the present copies read :— 
‘ Nor awake my love, till he please ;’ but the Hebrew and the trans- 
lators :—‘ Till she please.’ Yet in Cant. iii. 5, and viii. 4, where the 
Hebrew is precisely the same, the translators and all the copies have, 
—‘ Till he please.’ All these instances have, of course, been cor- 
rected according to the Hebrew. 

“In Isa. i. 16, the present copies read, ‘Wash you,’ where the 
translators put ‘Wash ye.’ This is according to the Hebrew, and 
has been restored. 

“ Another change of a word occurs in Josh. xix. 2, where the 
recent copies read, ‘and Sheba;’ but the translators have, ‘Or 
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Sheba.’ Here the Hebrew may in itself be taken either way; but 
the number of thirteen cities specified in verse 6, requires ‘ or.’ ; 

‘ “Tn Matt. xii. 41, which reads in all the copies, ‘ Shall rise up in 

judgment,’ the Committee have not hesitated to insert the definite 

article, ‘In the judgment.’ This is required by the Greek; and the 

same Greek phrase, in verse 42, is so rendered by the translators, and 

is so read in all the copies.” 

With regard to these changes, we would remark, that as they 
are very few, of minor importance, and all for the better, the 
only grounds of objection to them are, first, that changes of 
this kind were not embraced in the commission granted to the 
Committee. The Committee was not appointed to correct the 
received version, even where it was obviously wrong. It was 
therefore a great error to assume this prerogative, though we 
are thankful that they exercised it so forbearingly. It appears 
from the report, that the Committee did not, and we presume 
were not required to, report to the managers on the changes 
which were introduced before they were carried into effect. On 
the 28th of April 1850, the Sub-Committee (Drs Robinson and 
Vermilye) reported to the Committee that they had “ gone 
through the text of the entire Bible; and that new plates were 
in the process of preparation, in conformity with the corrected 
copy. It was thereupon resolved, that the Rev. Mr M‘Lane be 
requested to read again with care the sheets of the corrected 
copy, as made ready for the press ; and also to collate the mar- 
ginal readings and references, with a view to the preparation 
of another still more correct edition, which may be made the 
standard copy of the Society. The same Sub-Committee were 
charged with the further supervision of the work, to assist the 
Collator in perfecting the proposed edition. 1n accordance with 
this resolution, the plates then in progress have been finished, 
(this was said in 1851,) and editions from them carried through 
the press.” From this it appears that the managers having 
sanctioned a collation of the standard editions of the English 
Bible, with the view of removing discrepancies, and having 
approved of the rules by which that collation should be con- 
ducted, left the execution of the work to the Committee on 
Versions. That Committee appointed a collator to do the work 
under the guidance of a Sub-Committee, which latter referred 
to the full Committee in cases considered doubtful. Having 
~ accomplished the revision, the Committee order the preparation 
of new stereotype plates, print and publish the corrected 
standard, without any further action of the managers. -We do 
not believe that this method of proceeding will meet the appro- 
bation of the Christian public. Changes not only here and 
there in the words of the version, but most extensive changes 
in its accessories, have been introduced, without, so far as 
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appears, the responsible managers of the Society knowing any- 
thing about them until they were stereotyped and issued with 
authority from the press. Few therefore as these changes in 
the words of the version are in number, and subordinate as they 
are in importance, yet as the Committee were not authorised to 
make them, and as they transcend the object of its appointment, 
they are to be deeply regretted. 

The second ground of objection to these verbal changes is, 
that they entirely transcend the powers of the Society itself. 
It is of unspeakable importance that it should be considered a 
settled principle, that no Bible Society has the right to change 
the authorised English version, This abstract principle no one 
will question. Yet it has been violated; violated, indeed, in 
unimportant matters, but still violated. It is not the import- 
ance of the changes, in this particular, but the importance of 
the principle, which is the ground of protest. 

“2. OrrHocraPpHy.—The Committee entertain a reverence for the 
antique forms of words and orthography in the Bible, where they do’ 
not conflict with a clear understanding of the sense. Indeed, it is 
such forms, in a measure, which impart an air of dignity and vene- 
rableness to our version. For this reason, phrases like, ‘ Hoised up 
the mainsail,’ Acts xxvii. 40; also words like ‘ graff’ and ‘ graffed,’ 
Rom. xi. 17, 19, 28, 24, have not been altered. But when these 
forms have become obsolete and unintelligible, or have already been 
changed in some places and not in others, or where in themselves 
they are of no importance, there seems to be no valid reason for 
longer retaining them. By far the greater portion of the readers of 
the English Bible are unlearned persons and children; and it is 
essential to remove everything in the mere form which may become 
to any a stumbling-block in the way of the right and prompt under- 
standing of God’s holy word.” 


The Committee give numerous examples of orthographical 
changes introduced. As these do not affect the sense of Scrip- 
ture, they are altogether of minor importance. We have 
already in the preceding pages expressed what seems to us the 
principles which ought to govern the introduction of changes 
of this kind into the English Bible. 

“3. Compounp Worps.—The eighth rule prescribes that the usage 
of the English copies be followed in respect to the insertion or omis- 
sion of the hyphen in compound words. It was found that the 
Edinburgh and American copies employ the hyphen in very many 
instances, where by the operation of the rule it has been dropped. 
In such cases, generally, the words have afterwards been written as 
one word, or as two words, according as the accent in pronunciation 
is placed upon the first word, or otherwise. Thus, bedchamber, hand- 
maid ; but meat offering, burnt sacrifice. This accords for the most 
part with the English copies. 

“ 4, Caprrat Lerrers.—The ninth rule provides for the manner 
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of writing the term Scripture or Scriptures, with or without a capital 
letter. A similar rule has been followed in practice in respect to the 
word ‘ Spirit,’ which every where is made to begin with a capital 
when it refers to the Spirit of God as a divine agent, but not when 
it denotes other spiritual beings, or the spirit of man. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of changes which have been made :— 
English Copies. Corrected. 
Gen. vi. 3. My spirit. My Spirit. 
So, too, Gen. xli. 38. Num. xxiv. 2. 

Psa, xxi. 7. most High. Most High. 

Isa. Lxiii. 10. holy Spirit. Holy Spirit. 

Rev. iv. 5. seven Spirits of God, seven spirits of God. 

“5. Worps in Irarics—These were inserted by the translators to 
fill out the English idiom, in cases where the Hebrew and Greek 
usage omits the copula or other connecting or dependent words, 
These insertions were carefully revised and compared with the ori- 
ginal by Dr Blayney ; but notwithstanding his diligence, quite a num- 
ber of errors have been detected, some of which belong to the trans- 
lators.” 

“6, Puncrvation.—It was found that the three English copies 
have a general uniformity in respect to punctuation, especially in 
the frequent use of the colon; while the Edinburgh and American 
often prefer the semicolon, and are in general more conformed to the 
edition of 1611. The seventh rule prescribes, that ‘the uniform 
usage of any three of the copies shall be followed.’ In the great ma- 


jority of instances, the operation of the rule has produced conformity 
with the English copies. In cases where the rule was not applicable, 
the Committee have endeavoured to decide each according to its own 
merits. 

“ The following five changes made in the punctuation, are all, it 
is believed, which affect the sense :-— 


Rom. iv. 1. “That Abraham, our father, as pertaining to the flesh hath found.,” 
Here, according to the order of the Greek, it should read, “hath found as 
pertaining to the flesh.” The true pointing, therefore, is a comma after 
Abraham, and another after father. This is found in no edition hitherto. 

1 Cor. xvi. 22. ‘Let him be Anathema. Maran atha.” There should be a 
period after Anathema which no edition inserts. The two words “ Maran 
atha” are simply an Aramzan formula signifying “The Lord cometh ;” 
compare Phil. iv. 5. 

2 Cor. x. 8-11. All the copies now have a colon after verse 8, and a period after 
verse 9, connecting the two verses in sense. The true pointing, however, is 
a period after verse 8, and thenacolon after verse 9, and also verse 10; thus 
connecting verse 9 as protasis with verse 11 as apodosis. So Chrysostom, and 
so the Syriac and Latin versions ; and this is required by the logical 
sequence. 

Heb. xiii. 7. Here should be a period at the end of the verse after “ conversa- 
tion.” So the translators, the Oxford, and other copies. The Edinburgh 
and American have sometimes a colon, and sometimes a comma. 

Rev. xiii. 8. Here a comma is inserted after “slain ;” since the qualification 
“from the foundation of the world” refers not to “ slain,” but to “ written ;” 
as is shewn by the parallel verse, Rev. xvii. 8. The translators wrongly 
insert a comma after “ Lamb ;” others put no stop at all. 


“7. Parentueses.—Our collation has shewn, that very many 
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parentheses have been introduced into the text since the edition of 
1611. Some of these are fit and proper; but in general they only 
mar the beauty of the page, without adding anything to perspicuity. 
In some instances, too, they have the force of commentary. For 
these reasons, those not inserted by the translators have been in 
great part omitted ; as in Rom. v. 13-17, xi. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 2; Gal. 
i. 1; Rev. ii. 9, &c. 

“8, Bracxets.—These are found but once, 1 John ii. 23, enclos- 
ing the last clause of the verse, which the translators put in Italic. 
This was done, because that clause was not then contained in the 
received text of the Greek New Testament; although the sense re- 
quires it, and it was read in the best manuscripts and in the Versions. 
The clause is now inserted in all critical editions of the Greek Tes- 
tament; and as there is no question of its genuineness, both the 
brackets and the Italics have been dropped.” 


The coolness with which these changes are announced, the 
conscious innocence which pervades this whole exhibition, 
render it perfectly manifest that the Committee viewed this 
matter in a very different light from that in which it is con- 
templated by the public. This simple page of their report, 
harmless as it sounds, has aroused a feeling of alarm which has 
only begun to reveal itself. The alarming feature of the case 
is, not that these changes are essential, nor that they evince 
hostility to the truth, but that good and eminent men, men 
enjoying the confidence and high respect of the community, 
can thus coolly claim, exercise, and defend their right, as a 
Committee of the American Bible Society, to alter the received 
version in matters confessedly affecting the sense. If this right 
exists, where are its limits? Where is this work to stop? If 
this Committee can alter the version because the Greek or 
Hebrew requires it, (see p. 20,) if they may determine whether 
the word spirit refers in any given passage to the Holy Spirit, 
or to a created spirit, (a matter of great difficulty and import- 
ance,) if they may alter the sense by altering the punctuation 
at discretion, what may they not do? It is most manifest that 
no Bible Society has the right to make any such changes. It is 
manifest that it is most dangerous that any such right should 
be conceded. It is manifest, moreover, that all these changes, 
however innocently made, (and we doubt not the good inten- 
tions of the Committee,) are open violations of the plighted 
faith of the Society. They have been led by the desirableness 
or propriety of these changes in their estimation, or by their 
seeming unimportance, to overlook the magnitude of the prin- 
ciple involved, and of the interests at stake. 

It must be maintained that the Bible Society has no right 
to alter the received version in any way so as to change the 
sense ; and as the sense is expressed by words, they cannot 
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alter the words. So far as, or in those cases in which, the 
sense is expressed by capital letters, by italics, or by punctua- 
tion, they cannot change the authorised version in any of these 
respects. If it be said that the copies differ in all these points, 
then collate the standard copies, and follow the majority ; but 
do not, we pray, let the Bible Society, on its own authority, 
designedly alter the sense of the version by changing the words, 
or the mode of printing or of pointing the text. This, how- 
ever, the Bible Society has done. In several cases mentioned 
on pages 19 and 20 of the report, they have altered the sense 
by altering the words ; in five cases they have altered the sense 
by altering the punctuation ; in several other passages by a 
change in the italics ; and in one case, 1 John ii. 33, they have 
introduced a whole clause into the text, which in all previous 
copies is marked as not belonging to it. The Committee have 
thus assumed the power of translators, expounders, and of 
emenders of the text. We repeat it over and over that the 
question is not, whether the changes which they have intro- 
duced are for the better or worse; but simply whether they 
had any right to make them. If they havea right to interpret 
Rom. iv. 1, by putting a comma after “ father,” they have the 
right to interpret Kom. ix. 5, by putting a period after “Christ.” 
If, on the authority of the critical editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment, they have the right to put the last clause of 1 John ii. 
23 into the text, they have the right, on the same authority, 
to strike 1 John v. 7, out of the text. If the principle be once 
conceded that the Bible Society may alter the received ver- 
sion in words, letters, or points, so as to change its meaning, 
then we hold our Bibles at their discretion. We, for one, as 
every one has the right to do, enter our solemn protest against 
- such principle. 

t is no justification or palliation of the course pursued, to 
urge that the same thing hn been done by others; that Dr 
Blayney revised the text, and altered the words in italics, the 
punctuation, &c. Dr Blayney, or any other person, had a full 
right to do so. Any body may make a new translation, or 
alter the old one. But does it follow that the Bible Society, 
instituted for the purpose of printing and circulating the “ re- 
ceived version,” can do this? Dr Blayney put out his edition 
of the Bible for what it was. The late Dr Webster, of our 
own country, more adventurous still, put out an expurgated 
edition of the English Scriptures, and no one had anything to 
say against it. But for the Bible Society to put out an edi- 
tion of the English Bible, as the authorised version, which is 
changed in words, capitals, italics, and points, so as in many 
cases to alter the sense, is an entirely different matter. 

It may be asked, whether the English version is never to be 
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changed? Whether its acknowledged imperfections are never 
to be removed? Whether the world is always to remain at 
the point of knowledge reached in 1611 ? and whether admitted 
misrepresentations of the true sense of Scripture are to be 
rendered as permanent and as widely diffused as the English 
language? In answer to these questions we would say, first, 

that considering the unrivalled excellence of our version, this 
would be a far less evil than the mischief to be anticipated 
from any formal revision and correction ; secondly, that as the 
English Bible in King James's version is the common heritage 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, in all parts of the world, no body of 
men, either in Europe or America, have a right to change it 
by a formal and authoritative revision ; thirdly, that necessary 
changes will be effected imperceptibly, little by little, just as 
the language is gradually changed by usage. If any set of 
men should set to work to reform the English language, they 
would be about as successful as if they should attempt to change 
the climate of England and America. Yet both language and 
climate are changed by-a slow and healthful process ; a process 
which is healthful, because it is imperceptibly slow. In like 
manner our English version has undergone no slight modifica- 
tions since the original edition of 1611, and will, in time to 
come, more and more adapt itself to the necessities of the race. 
The English Bible is not like the Vulgate, or any other book 
in a dead language, a thing apart, a fossil-like remain of a 
former life; but it is like a tree growing out of the soil of the 
race, and partaking of its life. Fourthly, if Dr Turner, or any 
other good and competent man should do on his own authority 
what Dr Blayney did, near a hundred years ago, revise the 
English version, correct with wise and ‘sparing hand its 
blemishes, retaining its spirit and its precious aroma; and if 
these corrections should commend themselves to the minds of 
English-speaking Christians, and be gradually introduced, first 
in one edition then in another; first in Oxford, then in Cam- 
bridge, then in London and Edinburgh, then in New York, (or 
in the reversed order,) until it was universally adopted, then 
it would be the “received version,’ and our Bible Societies 
would be authorised to print and circulate it. But for any set 
of men, and especially for any Bible Society appointed for an 
entirely different purpose, and solemnly pledged to restrict 
themselves to the mere printing and circulation of the “ re- 
ceived version,” to undertake to change it, is a most reprehen- 
sible and dangerous assumption. 

We come now to what, after all, seems to us by far the worst 
feature of this whole case. The alterations in the text affect- 
ing the sense of the version, are so few in number, so subordi- 
nate in importance, and so generally for the better, that, al- 
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though alarming as involving a very dangerous assumption of 
power, yet they leave the English Bible substantially in its 
integrity. Not one reader in a thousand would notice them, 
unless they were pointed out. But the alterations introduced 
in the accessories of the text, and especially in the headings 
of the chapters, are so numerous, so radical, and, in general, 
so much for the worse, that we should regard the general intro- 
duction of this new edition of the English Bible as one of the 
greatest calamities that has ever come upon the American 
churches. With regard to these accessories of the text, the 
Committee say ; 


“We here tread on different ground. The edition of 1611 con- 
tained indeed valuable accessories of the text; and these have been 
continued, and are greatly increased, in many of the editions at the 
present day. But it is the text, and strictly nothing but the text, 
that constitutes the Bible. Of the many editions published by this 
Society, and by the British and Foreign Bible Society, by far the 
greater number, and the great multitude of copies, comprise the text 
alone, with the briefest possible accessories. 

“1, Conrents or THE Cuaprers.—These, as found in the larger 
copies of the Bible, have mostly come down to us from the trans- 
lators. Some of these summaries early gave rise to remark ; espe- 
cially that originally prefixed to Psa. cxlix., ‘The prophet exhorteth 
to praise God for his love to the church, 5. and for that power which 
he hath given to the church to rule the consciences of men.’ In the 
later copies, the last clause, ‘to rule the consciences of men,’ is 
omitted. Many minor changes were also made in the edition of Dr 
Blayney. In the editions without references, for common readers or 
for ordinary distribution, and particularly in the Edinburgh and 
American editions, these summaries have often been greatly abbre- 
viated, and sometimes wholly omitted. 

“Such a summary, in full, ought to comprise a reference to the 
main incidents or points in each chapter; expressed in the briefest 
form consistent with perspicuity; and, so far as possible, in words 
contained in the text. There should be no ambiguity and no pro- 
lixity ; and, above all, there should be no comment. In all these 
particulars, the contents of chapters in the larger Bibles, are very 
frequently deficient ; and the Committee have endeavoured to apply 
the above principles, in making such alterations as seemed in each 
case to be required. Their attention has been mainly directed to 
the change of quaint, obsolete, ambiguous, or inappropriate words 
and expressions ; to a greater condensation and conformity with the 
language of the text; and to the removal of comment.” 


A series of examples is then given of changes, mostly of the 
class of condensations, and improvement in the mode of expres- 
sion. Of the more important class, the Committee say :— 


“Tn respect to comment, some instances are already given in the 
preceding paragraphs. It is most frequent in the prophetical books , 
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and in some of them it occurs in the contents of almost every chapter. 
The following are also examples :— 


Psa. 49. An earnest persuasion to build the faith of resurrection, not on worldly 
power, but on God. 

Corr. The psalmist calleth upon all men to hear. 
nity of trusting in wealth. 

Isa. 40. The promulgation of the gospel. 3 The preaching of John Baptist. 
9 The preaching of the apostles. 12 The prophet by the omnipotency 
of God, 18 and his incomparableness, 26 comforteth the people. 

Corr. God’s command to comfort his people. 3 An exhortation to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, 9 and to proclaim the glad tidings of his 
coming. 12 The power and wisdom of God. 18 The folly of likening 
him to anything. 26 His perfections a sure ground of trust in him. 
Christ, being sent to the Jews, complaineth of them. 5 He is sent to 
the Gentiles with gracious promises. 13 God’s love is perpetual to his 
church. 18 The ample restoration of the church. 24 The powerful 
deliverance out of captivity. 

Corr. The Messiah and the object of his advent. 7 God promiseth him 
protection and success. 13 God’s unchanging love to Zion. 18 Her 
glorious enlargement foretold. 23 The enemies of Zion shall be de- 
stroyed. 

See, too, Isa. 42, 43, 44, 50, 51, 52, 54, 60, 62, 63, 66, &. 

“ A special example of commentary is found in the contents of all 
the chapters in the Song of Solomon ; which everywhere present, as 
the subject of the book, the mutual love of Christ and the Church. 
The Committee fully believe, that this poem is intended to symbolise 
the mystical union between God or Christ and the souls of believers 
on earth, either individually or collectively ; but nothing of this is 
expressed in the literal language of the text. The two persons intro- 
duced as speaking are everywhere the spouse or bride (chap. iv. 8-12 ; 
v. 1) and her beloved. In accordance with this view, all the sum- 
maries of this book have been recast.” 


6 He sheweth the va- 


Isa. 49. 


In order to shew what this recasting amounts to, we print 
in parallel columns the old and new headings of that book. 


The old headings. 

Cuar. I. The Church’s love unto 
Christ. 5. She confesseth her defor- 
mity ; 7, and prayeth to be directed to 
his flock. 8. Christ directeth her to 
the shepherds’ tents; 9, and sheweth 
his love to her; 11, giveth her gracious 
promises. 11. The Church and Christ 
congratulate one another. 

Cuap. II. The mutual love of Christ 


The new headings. 

Cuar. I. The bride commendeth her 
beloved; 7, and inquireth where he 
feedeth his flock. 8, His answer. 12. 
Their mutual love. 


Cuar. II. The graces of the bride 


and his Church. 8. The hope; 10. and 
calling ofthe Church. 14. Christ’s care 
of his Church. 16. The profession of 
the Church, her faith and hope. 

Caapr. III. The Church’s fight and 
victory intemptation. 6. The Church 
glorieth in Christ. 

Cuar. IV. Christ setteth forth the 
graces of the Church. 8. He sheweth 
his love toit. 16. The Church prayeth 
to be fit for bis presence. 

Crap. V. Christ awaketh hié Church 


and her beloved, and their delight in 
each other. 8. He inviteth her to be- 
hold the beauties of spring. 14. His 
care ofher. 16. Her trustin him. 

Cuap. III. The bride’s despondency. 
6. The splendour of the beloved. 


Cuap. IV. The beloved setteth forth 
the graces of the bride. 8. His love 
for her. 16. Her desire for his pre- 
sence. 

Cuap. V. The beloved in his garden. 
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Old headings. 
with his calling. 2. The Church hav- 
ing a taste of Christ’s love, is sick of 
love. 9. A description of Christ by his 
graces. 

Cuar. VI. The Church professeth 
her faith in Christ. 4. Christ sheweth 
the graces of the Church, and his love 
towards her. 

Cuar. VII. A further description of 
the Church’s graces. 10. The Church 
professeth her faith and desire. 

Cuapr. VIII. The love of the Church 
to Christ. 6. The vehemency of love. 
8. The calling of the Gentiles. 14. The 
Church prayeth for Christ’s coming. 


Isaran. 

Cuar. XLII. The office of Christ 
graced with meekness and constancy. 
5. God’s promise unto him. 10. An 
exhortation to praise God for his gos- 
pel. 17. He reproveth the people of 
incredulity. 

Cuap. Christ sheweth that the 
dereliction of the Jews is not to be 
imputed to him, by his ability to save, 
5, by his obedience in that work; 7, 
and by his confidence in that assist- 
ance. 10. An exhortation to trust in 
God and not in ourselves. 

Cuap. LI. An exhortation after the 
pattern of Abraham, to trust in Christ; 
3, by reason of his comfortable pro- 
mises ; 4, of his righteous salvation ; 
7, and man’s mortality. 9. Christ by 
his sanctified arm defendeth his from 
the fear of man. 17. He bewaileth the 
afflictions of Jerusalem, and promiseth 
deliverance. 
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New headings. 
2. The bride’s love for him. 9. His 
graces described. 


Cuap. VI. The bride’s confidence in 
the beloved. 4. He setteth forth her 
graces; 10, and his love for her. 


Cuar. VII. The bride’s graces fur- 
ther described. 12. Her invitation to 
the beloved. 

Cuar. VIII. The delight of the 
bride and her beloved in each other. 
6. Love strong asdeath. 8. The bride’s 
desire in behalf of her sister. 14. She 
longeth for the coming of her beloved. 


4 Tsaran. 

Cuap. XLII. The servant of Jeho- 
vah. 2. His character. 5. God’s pro- 
mise untohim. 10. An exhortation to 
praise God for his salvation. 17. His 
rebuke of Israel for unbelief. 


Cnar. L. The sins of Israel the cause 
of their sufferings, and not God’s in- 
ability to save. 4. God’s gifts to the 
Messiah. 6. His patient endurance of 
reproach. 10. An exhortation to trust 
in God, and not in ourselves, 


Car. LI. Comfort promised to 
Zion. 4.God’s salvation is near. 7. 
The destruction of Zion’s enemies fore- 
told. 9. The people pray for his aid as 
of old.. 12. His promise to them. 17. 
The afflictions of Jerusalem bewailed ; 
21, and her deliverance promised. 


Our limits forbid this comparison being carried any further. 


The examples cited are sufficient to give an idea of the cha- 
racter of the changes introduced, but not of the extent to 
which they have been carried. The words Christ and Church 
are banished from the Old Testament. Many passages which, 
in the old edition, were made to refer to Christ and his king- 
dom, are in the new referred to the “servant of the Lord,” 
“the king,” “the Psalmist.” 

In reference to all these changes, we maintain, first, that the 
Committee had no right to make them, that their introduction 
is a gross and most alarming assumption of power, which 
ought to be resisted by the whole Christian community ; and, 
secondly, that even if they had the right, it is most extraordi- 
nary, lamentable, and unaccountable, that evangelical head- 
ings, familiar and endeared to all readers of the English Bible, 
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should be discarded, and others, such as Gesenius or De Wette 
would have preferred, adopted in their stead. However this 
may be accounted for, the fact is undeniable. 

First, the Committee had no right to make these changes. 
They were not appointed for the purpose. They were ap- 
pointed to collate the standard editions of the English Bible, 
with a view to produce uniformity in matters of orthography, 
capital letters, words in italics, and punctuation. This was the 
extent of their commission. What rightthen had they toremodel 
the headings of the chapters, from the beginning to the end of 
the Bible? If they had so far reviewed them as to produce 
uniformity in this as in other matters, between their own and 
the standard British editions, it would have been a stretch of 
power under their commission ; but that they should under- 
take to remodel them, to act in the premises as though they 
were authorised, those seven men (or two), to expound the 
Scriptures by these pregnant statements for the whole Ameri- 
can community, is perfectly unaccountable. The objection, 
however, is not simply that the Committee exceeded their 
powers, but that the Society itself had no right to change these 
headings. They constitute a most important part of the Eng- 
lish Bible, which the Society was constituted to print and cir- 
culate, and not to change. These headings were attached to 
the original folio edition of 1611, and they have come down to 
the present day, and have gone into all the world, wherever 
the English Bible has gone. They have a sacredness and 
authority, not so much from the character of the translators, 
exalted as that was, as from their being sanctioned by all 
churches using the English version, for nearly two centuries 
wud a half. Surely this ought to have protected them from 
the ruthless hand of innovation. We know that editions have 
been published without them, that Dr Blayney modified them 
in matters of minor importance, and that other editors have 
made further changes ; but still in the standard edition, even 
of the American Bible Society previous to this review, the old 
headings of 1611 were preserved in their integrity. We have 
compared the folio edition of 1611, with the royal octavo edi- 
tion of the American Bible Society, in more than one hundred 
chapters taken here and there at random, and the only dif- 
ference we discovered was the casual omission in one instance 
of the article the.* The origin, the long-continued sanction 
they have enjoyed, their wide diffusion, their excellence, and 
their inestimable value, placed these headings on a ground of 
authority which no Bible society had a right to impugn. 


* The objectionable heading to the 149th Psalm, which the Committee makes 
so prominent, was changed long ago in the British editions. 
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Besides this, however, the fact that these headings are com- 
ments, and that the Bible Society is precluded by its constitu- 
tion and its pledges from expounding the Bible, proves that 
they had no right to introduce new headings. They had the 
right, as remarked in the former part of this article, to publish 
the received version with the notes and comments attached to 
it when the Society was organised, and which had received 
the sanction of all denominations of Christians who used that 
version. This right the Society has exercised from the begin- 
ning without let or complaint. But they had no right to discard 
those comments and attach others of their own. That these 
headings are comments is self-evident. They give an analysis 
of each chapter, and tell what it is about. In a vast multitude 
of cases they are concise expositions of the chapters. This is 
not denied and cannot be questioned. Nay, the Committee 
say this was one of the great reasons why they altered them. 
Their desire and aim was “the removal of comment.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, they have removed one set of comments 
which they had the right to print, and introduced another ot 
their own, which they were most solemnly pledged not to do. 
From Genesis to Revelation they tell us the contents of the 
chapters, ze. they analyse them, one of the most difficult and 
important functions of a commentator ; they tell us that Psa. ii. 
relates to the kingdom of the Messiah ; that Psa. xlv. treats of 
his majesty and grace; that Psa. cx. sets forth his kingdom, 
priesthood, and triumphs; that Isa. xlix. treats of the object 
of his advent ; Isa. liii. of his sufferings on our behalf; Isa. lxi. 
of his office, and of the glorious results of his coming; that 
Rom. v. teaches that the fruits of justification by faith, are 
peace with God, joy, glorying in tribulation, and assurance of 
hope; that Rom. viii. teaches the security of believers; that 
Rom x. treats of the difference between the righteousness of 
the law and that of faith, and so on to the end. If these are 
not comments, then no comments were ever written. As then, 
by common consent, the Bible Society has no right to publish 
the Scriptures with comments of their own, they had no right 
to publish these headings. The plea that they changed the 
heading in order to avoid comment is perfectly nugatory, for 
two reasons ; first, because there was no call on them to exclude 
the comments which with a good conscience and without com- 
plaint they had been publishing for forty years ; and secondly, 
because the new headings are just as much comments as the 
old ones. They have not carried out the principle of stating 
the contents of the chapters in the language of the chapters 
themselves, but in a multitude of cases give what they under- 
stand to be the true sense of the passage. We say nothing of 
the difficulty of. this work; of the knowledge, ability, and 
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piety which it requires to prepare suitable headings for all the 
chapters in the Bible—a’ work which really presupposes the 
ability to expound the whole word of God—it is enough that 
the American Bible Society in its Committee had no right to 
undertake the work, and that it is a palpable violation of the 
pledge on which the very existence of the Society depends. 

But admitting they had the right, how has it been executed ? 
They have excluded pious, evangelical, orthodox headings, and 
in a great many cases, sometimes through whole books, intro- 
duced such as any Rationalists would have framed. They say 
they do this because they wished to avoid giving any interpreta- 
tion at all. But, 1. If they felt bound to give no interpretation 
at all, why did they interpret Psalms ii. xlv. cx., Isaiah li. liii. 
and many other passages? 2. Having given a Messianic inter- 
pretation to some chapters, the avoiding to give such an interpre- 
tation to others of the same class is virtually and practically to 
deny their application to Christ. If they say that Psalm cx. 
relates to the Messiah, and that in Psalm Ixxii. “the Psalmist 
prays for the king, and fortells his prosperous and glorious 
reign,” they make a clear distinction between the two cases, 
and assign a Messianic character to one Psalm which they do 
not assign to another. If the old headings say that the Song 
of Solomon relates to the mutual love of Christ and his Church, 
and the Committee strike them all out, and thus make the book 
describe the mutual love of the king and his bride—is this 
nothing? Is it not tantamount to a denial of the religious 
character of the book? At any rate, if the Committee had 
wished to teach that the book of Canticles is a mere epitha- 
lamium—a secular song of love—they could not have done any- 
thing more than they have done. We make no imputation of 
bad motives. We believe they acted honestly. We believe 
they were captivated with the theory of giving the contents of 
the chapters in the words of the chapters, and thus avoiding 
all comment, without adverting to the fact, that by applying 
this rule in some cases, and not in others, they vitiate it en- 
tirely, and throw the whole weight of their edition against the 
evangelical interpretation of all those chapters which they fail 
to designate as referring to Christ and his Church. 

And now let us ask, What great good was to be attained by 
these changes? Did the old, orthodox, evangelical headings, 
announcing to the reader Christ and his Church, everywhere 
throughout the Old Testament, as the subject matter of the law 
and the prophets, do any harm? Were they not true? Did 
they not express the cherished faith of the Church? Have they 
not turned the thoughts of millions of readers to Christ and his 
cross? Have they not in thousands, yea, in ten thousands times 
ten thousand cases, answered the anxious question, “I pray 
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thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this? of himself, or of some 
other man ?” hy throw away this unspeakable advantage ? 
Why refuse to answer, when we may, the earnest inquiry of 
those who seek to know what the Bible means? There was 
no evil, actual or apprehended, connected with retaining the 
old headings. It was lawful and right to retain them. They 
were of incalculable value. Then why discard them? Why 
substitute in their place headings which strike the mass of 
Christian readers as unevangelical, as banishing Christ from 
the place which he has always held in the Old Testament ? 

The third question which we proposed to consider is, What 
ought the Bible Society to do under existing circumstances ? 
What they decided to do, was to adopt this octavo Reference 
Bible, prepared under the direction of the Committee on Ver- 
sions, as the standard copy of the Scoiety ; to which all future 
editions published by the Society shall be conformed. As the 
Society is the creature of the Christian community, it must 
obey its will when that will is clearly ascertained. If the 
Christian public in the United States are disposed to sanction 
the course taken by the Society, to receive at its hands, and 
adopt in their families, schools and churches, this revised edi- 
tion of the Bible, the Society will doubtless continue to make 
it the standard; but if that public disapprove of the course 
adopted, and refuse to receive this as the standard of the 
English version, then the Society must give it up. It must 
either revert to their former standard, which was good enough, 
or they must omit all the alterations in this copy, whether in 
words, capitals, italics, or punctuation, which alter the sense, 
and they must restore the old headings. They must, in short, 
give us back our old Bibles. Weare no prophets, we have less 
opportunity than many others to learn the state of the public 
mind upon this subject, but from what we hear, and from what 
we feel, we are fully persuaded, that unless the Society does 
retrace its steps and return substantially to its old standard, 
its national character is at an end. We are entirely misin- 
formed if our late General Assembly were not withheld, by an 
imperfect knowledge of the facts in the case, and by the ho 
that the Society would thus recede, from adopting at once the 
overture presented by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge. 

We cannot refrain from closing this article with the often- 
quoted tribute of an English Roman Catholic scholar to the 
superlative excellence and value of our English version. “Who 
will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of 
the Bible is not one of the great strong-holds of heresy in this 
country? It lives on the ear like music that can never be for- 
gotten ; like the sound of the church-bell, which the convert 
hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to 
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be almost things rather than mere words. It is a part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The 
memory of the dead passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The power of all the 
gifts and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. It is 
the representative of his best moments, and all that there has 
been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and 
good, speaks to him for ever out of the English Bible. It is his 
sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy 
never soiled. In the length and breadth of the land, there is 
not a Protestant with one spark of righteousness about him, 
whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” Our 
only security for the preservation of this invaluable treasure, is 
to adhere stedfastly to the principle, that no Bible Society 
shall change this version, either in its text or its accessories, 
in words, letters, or points, in any way affecting its sense. 





Arr. III.—A Report of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the Opinions of the Judges thereof, 
in the case of Dred Scott versus John F. A. Sandford. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 
1857. 


THE importance of this case is not confined to the Negro race. 
The opinion of the court, as pronounced by Judge Taney, has 
introduced a mode of interpreting the constitution, which, 
carried to its legitimate results, would make that constitution 
an instrument of oppression to the whites, as well as to the 
blacks. It has denied the fundamental principle upon which 
American democracy rests, and which distinguishes it from 
every democracy, ancient or modern, which has ever existed. 
Besides, it has given the authority of the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the land to all those paltry prejudices against the 
negro race, which are so disgraceful to our countrymen. It is 
because of these things that we have been impelled to take 
up this subject. 

But we shall confine ourselves to the topic of negro citizen- 
ship. And in examining this part of the case, we propose to 
state the precise points which were discussed, to shew how 
they arose, and to set forth the arguments by which it was 
sought to establish them. We aim at a discussion, not an ap- 
peal to the feelings, although there are many things in the 
opinion of the court well calculated to excite very deep feeling 
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in every humane heart. We shall endeavour to extricate the 
subject from the legal technicalities which surround it, and we 
hope to be able so to set forth the points at issue, and the argu- 
ments upon which the decision of them turned, that it shall 
need only the good sense of intelligent men to come to definite 
opinions for themselves upon the questions discussed. 

There is no dispute about the facts in the case. Dred Scott 
was a negro slave, the property of Dr Emerson, a surgeon in 
the army. In 1834, Dred was carried by his master from the 
slave state of Missouri, first, to the military post at Rock 
Island in the free state of Illinois, where he remained till 
April or May 1836 ; and, thence, to Fort Snelling, in the ter- 
ritory known as Upper Louisiana, and lying north of the line 
of the Missouri Compromise, in both of which places he was 
held as aslave. At Fort Snelling, in the year 1836, he was 
married to Harriet, a negro slave, who had also been brought 
to Fort Snelling by her master, Major Taliaferro, and there 
sold to Dr Emerson. In 1838, Dred, with his wife and a child 
which had been born to him, was carried back by his master 
to the state of Missouri. Subsequently, Dred, with his wife, his 
daughter Eliza, and another daughter, Lizzie, who was born 
after the return of her family to Missouri, was sold to John 
F. A. Sandford—the defendant in the present case. 

Dred commenced his efforts for the establishment of the 
freedom of himself and family in the state courts of Missouri. 
The suit was brought in the Circuit Court of St Louis county. 
Before this court, the judgment was in his favour, but, on ap- 
peal by writ of error to the Supreme Court of the state, this 
judgment was reversed, and the case remanded to the court 
below,—where it remained, awaiting the decision of the suit 
which, in the meanwhile, Dred had brought in the United 
States courts. This second suit was brought before the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the district of Missouri, and 
thence carried, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court at 
Washington. It may be added that the first suit was brought 
against Dr Emerson, but the second against Mr Sandford, to 
whom Dred had been sold. 

The action, though brought to assert the title of Dred Scott 
and his family to freedom, was, in form, an action of trespass 
vi et armis, which is the usual form employed in that state to 
try questions of this kind. The plaintiff, Scott, in his writ 
both makes a declaration of the acts of trespass—which of 
course are the acts of restraint necessarily implied in holding 
himself and family as slaves—and avers, what was necessary 
to give the court jurisdiction, that he and the defendant are 
citizens of different states ; that is, that he is a citizen of Mis- 
souri, and the defendant a citizen of New York. At the April 
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term of the court, in 1854, the defendant Sandford pleads, that 
the court has not jurisdiction, because the plaintiff is not a 
citizen of Missouri, but a negro of African descent, whose an- 
cestors of pure African blood, were brought into this country, 
and sold as slaves. To this plea the plaintive demurs as in- 
sufficient ; the demurrer is argued at the same term, and is 
sustained by the court, that is, the court asserts its jurisdic- 
tion over the case. In May 1854, the defendant, in pursu- 
ance of an agreement between the counsel, and by leave of the 
court, puts in another plea—a plea in bar of the action ; he 
pleads that he is not guilty, because the plaintiff and his 
family were his slaves, and he had only used such restraint as 
a master might legally use towards a slave. Issue is joined, 
and the cause, upon a statement of the facts, agreed to by the 
counsel of both parties—the substance of which we gave above 
—went before a jury. The jury, under the instruction of the 
court, find in favour of the defendant, and the court gives 
judgment accordingly. After an ineffectual motion for a new 
trial, the plaintiff files a bill of exceptions. He excepts to the 
instruction given by the court to the jury, viz., “that upon the 
facts agreed to by the parties, the law is with the defendant.” 
Upon this exception the case went to the Supreme Court. 
We have thought it best to make this statement of the plead- 
ings, in order that the reader may see the legal position of 
the case before the court, and look at it from the same point 
of view as the counsel and judges. 

It was decided in the court below, that a negro of African 
descent, whose ancestors were sold as slaves in the United 
States, might be a citizen of the United States. The question 
ofnegro citizenship came up in the consideration of the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. For the question of jurisdiction was the 
question, whether the plaintiff was a citizen of Missouri, as 
he had averred in his declaration ; and the only fact pleaded 
to disprove his citizenship was the fact that Scott was a negro 
of African descent, whose ancestors had been sold as slaves 
in the United States. The court, however, decided that this 
fact did not exclude the possibility of his being a citizen ; 
in other words, it decided that a negro of this description can 
be a citizen of the United States. 

The first question before the Supreme Court was, whether it 
could rejudge this determination of the circuit court. For, as 
the plaintiff took no exception, and the defendant, by pleading 
afterwards to the merits of the case, might be supposed to 
waive objection, and thus to recognise the jurisdiction of the 
court, it would appear that the Court of Appeal ought not, in 
a review of errors, to take into consideration a determination 
which neither party excepted to as an error. This question is 
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discussed by Chief Justice Taney and Justice Curtis. The ar- 
gument of the latter is constructed with logical precision. 
The court not only can decide upon the question of the juris- 
diction of the court below, whenever it is raised by the record 
of the case before it, but it is itsduty todo so. The reason is 
simply this. The jurisdiction of the circuit court is limited to 
certain described cases and controversies. Appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court, but the law of Congress allowing such appeal 
itself provides that there shall be no reversal in that court 
for ruling any plea of abatement, other than a plea to the juris- 
diction of the court. “ Accordingly, it has been held,” says 
Justice Curtis, “from the origin of the court to the present 
day, that circuit courts have not been made by Congress the 
final judges of their own jurisdiction.” Hence the conclusion, 
that whenever there is a plea to the jurisdiction of the circuit 
court on the records of a case brought by writ of error to the 
Supreme Court, “it is the first duty of the court swa sponte, 
if not moved to it by either party, to examine the sufficiency 
of that plea, and thus to take care that neither the circuit 
court nor the Supreme Court shall use the judicial power of 
the United States in a case to which the constitution and laws 
of the United States have not extended that power.” The par- 
ties cannot be permitted either by acquiesence or waiver to 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the circuit court. 

The Supreme Court, then, puts itself in the position of the 
circuit court, and takes into consideration the plea of the de- 
fendant to the jurisdiction of that court. This plea isa part of 
the records of the case, and is as follows :—That “ the plaintiff, 
Dred Scott, is nota citizen of the state of Missouri, because he 
is a negro of African descent ; his ancestors were of pure Afri- 
can blood, and were brought into this country and sold as ne- 
gro slaves.” ‘To this plea the plaintiff demurs, that is, he ad- 
mits the facts alleged, but denies that they are sufficient to 
disprove the declaration of citizenship. There are two grounds 
on which it can be argued that they are sufficient for this pur- 
pose. The first is, that they amount to the allegation that at 
the time of bringing the action Scott was a slave. But they 
do not do this ; for Scott might have been born before his 
parents were sold as slaves, or, if once a slave, he might have 
become a freeman before the action was brought—that is, so 
far as these facts are concerned, and these are the only facts 
admitted by Scott, or before the court. The second ground is, 
that no negro of African descent, whose ancestors were brought 
into this country and sold as slaves, can be a citizen of the 
United States. If none, then Scott is not a citizen, as he de- 
clared himself to be. This brings us to the real question in 
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this portion of the case: Is it possible for a free negro to be 
a citizen of the United States? 

This question was elaborately discussed—in the affirmative 
by Justice Curtis, and in the negative by Chief Justice Taney. 
In pursuing the discussion, we shall follow closely in the foot- 
steps of these gentlemen. We begin with the affirmative side 
of the question. 

The variety of topics is such that it seems best to throw out 
every one which is not essential. Of the free negroes now in 
the country, there are two classes: the descendants of free 
ancestors who lived at the time of the formation of the consti- 
tution; and free negroes, whoeither have themselves been eman- 
cipated, or who are the descendants of negroes emancipated 
since the adoption of the constitution ; and of these last there 
are two classes—those whose slave ancestors were either in the 
country at that time, or were imported previous to the abolition 
of the slave trade. To avoid all minor points of controversy, 
we shall consider the question as relating exclusively to free 
negroes, descendants of ancestors who were free at the adop- 
tion of the constitution. This is all that is necessary to the 
case, since there is nothing in the plea to the jurisdiction 
which is inconsistent with the supposition that Dred Scott is 
one of this class of free negroes. At the same time, as it will 
not mislead, we shall use the general term free negro, except 
where more specific language is necessary to the meaning. In 
speaking of the citizens of the United States, we shall confine 
our remarks to those who are at the same time citizens of some 
one of the states. We also have reference only to native-born 
citizens of the United States, since Dred Scott, if a citizen at 
all, is a native-born citizen. 

The question relates to the citizenship of the United States, 
as distinct from the citizenship of the individual states. It 
will be convenient here to make some preliminary remarks to 
shew by what successive steps that general citizenship, which 
now exists under the constitution, arose. Originally, the colo- 
nies were independent of each other, without political connec- 
tion, although, as subjects of Great Britain, the colonists had 
some common privileges in the several colonies, and thus, in a 
very general sense, were one people ; that is, they possessed all 
the colonial rights granted by their charters, and some limited 
privileges besides, and on the ground of this mutual community 
of privilege may be regarded as forming one body. There 
were also moral grounds tending to unite the people of the se- 
veral colonies, and make them one people. The neat step was 
the establishment, by the people of the several colonies, of a 
congress of delegates from the several colonies, acting for their 
common interests, and forming that revolutionary government 
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which lasted from 1774 to 1781. Neat, is the confederacy of 
the States, formed according to the “ Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union between the States.” The states 
thus confederated were called “ The United States of America.” 
In this confederation, the states mutually granted to their free 
inhabitants certain specified privileges; and on the ground of 
this community of privileges, and the farther ground of a com- 
mon relation of the states to the confederacy, the free inhabi- 
tants or citizens of the several states may be regarded as form- 
ing, in a more specific sense, one people ;—in other words, the 
citizens of each state, besides the state-rights which they pos- 
sessed and the duties they owed the state, possessed also cer- 
tain rights and owed certain duties through the union of the 
states in a confederation, and, on this ground, became citizens 
of the “ United States of America.” We arrive at length to 
the adoption of the present constitution, and the establish- 
ment of the present government. The constitution took the 
place of the Articles of Confederation ; the present National 
Government, the place of the Government of the Contedera- 
tion. 

In view of the preceding statement, two questions arise. I. 
Who composed that body of citizens called the citizens of the 
“United States of America,” or, the citizens of the United 
States, under the confederation? This question needs no dis- 
cussion, for it will be universally conceded that that body was 
composed of the body of citizens of the several states forming 
the confederacy. II. What became of this body of citizens 
when the national government took the place of the govern- 
ment of the confederation? We need not determine meta- 
physically the point of time when the one ceased to exist and 
the other began to be, but at that moment naturally the citi- 
zens of the states ceased to be citizens of the United States 
under the confederation, and became citizens of the United 
States under the constitution. We know there was a body of 
citizens of the United States at the time of the adoption of 
the constitution, for the constitution itself speaks of such. 
“When, therefore,” to use the words of Justice Curtis, “the 
constitution speaks of citizenship of the United States exist- 
ing at the time of the adoption of the constitution, it must 
necessarily refer to citizenship under the government which 
existed prior to and at the time of such adoption.” 

It thus appears, that, at the time the constitution was 
adopted, and the government established in accordance with 
it went into operation, that there was a body of citizens called 
“the citizens of the United States,” and that this body was 
made up entirely of the citizens of the several states. Were 
free negroes citizens of any of these states? Of this fact, in 
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the opinion of Justice Curtis, there can be no doubt. We 
quote from him at length. 


“ At the time of the ratification of the Articles of Confederation, 
all free native born inhabitants of the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, though 
descended from African slaves, were not only citizens of those States, 
but such of them as had the other necessary qualifications, possessed 
the franchise of electors on equal terms with other citizens. 

“The Supreme Court of North Carolina, in the case of the State v. 
Manuel, (3 Dev. and Bat., 20,) has declared the law of that State on 
this subject, in terms which I believe to be as sound law in the 
other States I have enumerated, as it was in North Carolina. 

“ ¢ According to the laws of this State,’ says Judge Gaston, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court, ‘all human beings within it, who 
are not slaves, fall within one of twoclasses. Whatever distinctions 
may have existed in the Roman laws between citizens and free in- 
habitants, they are unknown to our institutions. Before our Revolu- 
tion, all free persons born within the dominions of the King of Great 
Britain, whatever their colour or complexion, were native-born 
British subjects—those born out of his allegiance were aliens. 
Slavery did not exist in England, but it did in the British colonies. 
Slaves were not, in legal parlance, persons, but property. The 
moment the incapacity, the disquality of slavery, was removed, 
they became persons, and were then either British subjects, or not 
British subjects, according as they were or were not born within the 
allegiance of the British King. Upon the Revolution, no other 
change took place in the laws of North Carolina than was consequent 
on the transition from a colony dependent on a European King, to 
a free and sovereign state. Slaves remained slaves. British subjects 
in North Carolina became North Carolina freemen. Foreigners, 
until made members of the state, remained aliens. Slaves, manu- 
mitted here, became freemen, and therefore, if born within North 
Carolina, are citizens of North Carolina, and all free persons born 
within the state are born citizens of the state. The constitution ex- 
tended the elective franchise to every freeman who had arrived at 
the age of twenty-one, and paid a public tax; and it is a matter of 
universal notoriety, that, under it free persons, without regard to 
colour, claimed and exercised the ffanchise, until it was taken from 
free men of colour a few years since by our amended constitution. 

“In the State v. Newcomb, (5 Iredell’s R., 253,) decided in 1844, 
the same court referred to this case of the State v. Manuel, and said: 
‘ That case underwent a very laborious investigation, both by the bar 
and the bench. The case was brought here by appeal, and was felt 
to be one of very great importance in principle. It was considered 
with an anxiety and care worthy of the principle involved, and which 
give it a controlling influence and authority on all questions of a 
similar character. 

“ An argument from speculative premises, however well chosen, 
that the then state of opinion in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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was not consistent with the natural rights of people of colour who 
were born on that soil, and that they were not, by the constitution 
of 1780 of that state, admitted to the condition of citizens, would be 
received with surprise by the people of that state, who know their 
own political history. It is true, beyond all controversy, that per- 
sons of colour, descended from African slaves, were by that consti- 
tution made citizens of the state ; and such of them as have had the 
necessary qualifications, have held and exercised the elective fran- 
chise, as citizens, from that time to the present. (See Com. v. Aves, 
18 Pick. R., 210). 

“The Constitution of New Hampshire conferred the elective fran- 
chise upon ‘every inhabitant of the state having the necessary quali- 
fications,’ of which colour or descent was not one. 

“The Constitution of New York gave the right to vote to ‘ every 
male inhabitant, who shall have resided,’ &c.; making no discrimina- 
tion between free coloured persons and others. (See Con. of N. Y., 
Art. 2, Rev. Stats. of N. Y., vol. 1, p. 126). 

“That of New Jersey, to ‘all inhabitants of this colony, of full 
age, who are worth £50 proclamation money, clear estate.’ 

“ New York, by its constitution of 1820, required coloured persons 
to have some qualifications as prerequisites for voting, which white 
persons need not possess. And New Jersey, by its present constitu- 
tion, restricts the right to vote to white male citizens. But these 
changes can have no other effect upon the present inquiry, except to 
shew, that before they were made, no such restrictions existed ; and 
coloured in common with white persons, were not only citizens of 
those states, but entitled to the elective franchise on the same quali- 
fications as white persons, as they now are in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. I shall not enter into an examination of the ex- 
isting opinions of that period respecting the African race, nor into 
any discussion concerning the meaning of those who asserted, in the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. My 
own opinion is, that a calm comparison of these assertions of universal 
abstract truths, and of their own individual opinions and acts, would 
not leave these men under any reproach of inconsistency ; that the 
great truths they asserted on that solemn occasion, they were ready 
and anxious to make effectual, wherever a necessary regard to cir- 
cumstances, which no statesman can disregard without producing 
more evil than good, would allow; and that it would not be just 
to them, nor true in itself, to allege that they intended to say that 
the Creator of all men had endowed the white race, exclusively, with 
the great natural rights which the Declaration of Independence 
asserts. But this is not the place to vindicate their memory. As I 
conceive, we should deal here, not with such disputes, if there can 
be a dispute concerning this subject, but with those substantial facts 
evinced by the written constitutions of states, and by the notorious 
practice under them. And they shew, in a manner which no argu- 
ment can obscure, that in some of the original thirteen States, free 
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coloured persons, before and at the time of the formation of the 
constitution, were citizens of those states.” (Pp. 572-575). 

To these states may be added Connecticut and Virginia. In 
Connecticut, the legislature, acting under the colonial charter, 
enacted in 1784, that “all such inhabitants in the state as have 
accomplished the age of 21 years,” and possess certain other 
requisites, “ shall be freemen of this state.” In Virginia, it 
was enacted, in 1783, “that all free persons born within the 
territory of this Commonwealth shall be deemed citizens of this 
commonwealth.” (Statutes at large, Vol. XI, p. 324.) We 
presume it will not be considered as diminishing the weight of 
this testimony that it is taken from a period two years later 
than 1781. Indeed, free negroes were citizens of Virginia till 
1850, and in Connecticut are so now. We believe they were 
in all the states except South Carolina and Georgia. We have 
now the fact that there were negro citizens in a majority of 
the states under-the confederation. We have the certain in- 
ference from this fact, that these negro citizens were citizens 
of the United States under the confederation. But we have 
more than an inference ; from the circumstances attending the 
adoption of that article of the confederation which gave to the 
free inhabitants of the individual states certain privileges in all 
the states, we deduce the fact, independently of the inference, 
that they were such citizens. Upon this most important point, 
we quote Justice Curtis : 


“The fourth of the fundamental articles of the confederation was 
as follows :—‘ The free inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, 
vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of free citizens in the several States.’ 

“ The fact that free persons of colour were citizens of some of the 
several States, and the consequence, that this fourth article of the 
confederation would have the effect to confer on such persons the 
privileges and immunities of-general citizenship, were not only known 
to those who framed and adopted those articles, but the evidence is 
decisive that the fourth article was intended to have that effect, and 
that more restricted language, which would have excluded such per- 
sons, was deliberately and purposely rejected. 

“On the 25th of Juue 1778, the Articles of Confederation being 
under consideration by the Congress, the delegates from South Caro- 
lina moved to amend this fourth article, by inserting after the word 
‘free,’ and before the word ‘ inhabitants,’ the word ‘ white,’ so that 
the privileges and immunities of general citizenship would be secured 
only to white persons. Two states voted for the amendment, eight 
states against it, and the vote of one state was divided. The lan- 
guage of the article stood unchanged, and both by its terms of inclu- 
sion, ‘ free inhabitants,’ and the strong implication from its terms of 
exclusion, ‘ paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice,’ who alone 
were excepted, it is clear, that under the confederation, and at the 
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time of the adoption of the constitution, free coloured persons of 
African descent might be, and, by reason of their citizenship in cer- 
tain States, were, entitled to the privileges and immunities of gene- 
ral citizenship of the United States.*” Pp. 575, 576. 


* We quote here the substance of a letter published in the New York Tribune, 
which throws much light upon the history of this clause. We vouch for the 
accuracy of the references. The articles of confederation were adopted in Con- 
gress in 1778, but were not fully ratified until 1781. 

“But in the meantime the Legislature of Virginia, at its May Session in 
1779, sought to give partial effect within the limits of that State to the Article 
in question, by incorporating it in a statute passed at that Session, insertin 
however, the restrictive word ‘ white,’ which had been rejected in Congress. ft 
was enaeted that ‘the free white inhabitants of every of the States, parties to the 
American Confederacy (paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted), 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free citizens in this Common- 
wealth,’ &c ; the same law also declaring that ‘ All free white persons, born 
within the territories of this commonwealth, shall be deemed citizens of this 
commonwealth. ye Henning’s Statutes at Large, vol. x. pp. 129, 130.) 

“ The passage of this law was a step backward, and a manifest exception to 
the course of Virginia legislation during the Revolutionary era. Two years 
before, in ‘An Act for regulating and disciplining the militia’ (Statutes at 
Large, vol. ix. p. 267), it had been enacted that ‘for forming the citizens of this 
commonwealth into a militia,’—‘ all free male persons between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty ’—' shall by the commanding officer of the county in which they 
reside, be enrolled or formed into companies,’—‘ the free mulattoes in said com- 
panies or battalions to be employed as drummers, fifers, and pioneers;’ and a 
subsequent provision was made (Same, p. 280) for enlisting free negroes for 
actual service. And in terms equally comprehensive, they, in common with 
‘all free born male inhabitants above the age of sixteen,’ had been required to 
take the oath of allegiance, under a statute setting forth that ‘allegiance and 
protection are reciprocal.’ (Same, p. : 

“But this attempt to discredit her antecedents, and to turn back the ten- 
dencies of a revolution, by forestalling and defeating an soenenet provision of 
the Articles of Union, did not long disgrace the statute book of Virginia. The 
law of 1779, restricting ‘citizenship,’ and the ‘ privileges and immunities of 
citizens’ to ‘free white’ natives of the State, and ‘free white’ inhabitants of 
other States, was in 1783 repealed, and in its place was substituted an enact- 
ment ‘That all free persons, born within the territory of this commonwealth,’ 
SHALL BE DEEMED CITIZENS Of this commonwealth.’ (Statutes at Large, vol. xi. 
p- 324.) And this law stood unchanged, through each successive revision of 
the statutes, down to the year 1826, in which year, on the 6th of January, it was 
finally repealed. 

“It thus appears that when the constitution was framed, the free coloured 
people of Virginia were, by express enactment, crrizens or THaT Srate, and, like 
those of Massachusetts, North Carolina, and others, formed a ised consti- 
tuent portion of ‘the people of the United States,’ who, with the intent ‘to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity,’ adopted that 
constitution, with all its supposed safeguards of personal rights against the 
encroachments of any department of the Government they ordained. 

“The naked fact that free blacks were citizens of Virginia when the Consti- 
- tution was adopted, if it was the only fact of that kind, would of itself be fatal 
to the argument of Chief Justice Taney. But the manner of that recognition, 
and its historical connections as above set forth, give it a special significance 
and an importance hardly to be overrated. For it was not merely incidental, 
as in the militia law of the same State in 1777; not, as in Massachusetts, by a 
judicial, or in North Carolina, by a practical construction put on their Bills of 
Rights; not merely as in these and other instances, a necessary inference from 
the force of the general terms employed, such as ‘free men’ or ‘ persons ;’ but it 
was @ recognition by express enactment, on a contested issue distinctly. presented 
by the necessity of repealing at the same time the previous law restricting 
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We are now enabled to take another step in the argument. 
We have heretofore seen that the government of the United 
States began with a given body of citizens, the citizens of the 
United States, composed of the citizens of the several states, 
We are now able to add that this first body of citizens—this 
original sovereign people of the United States—contained free 
negro citizens as well as white citizens. 

To the proposition that the original citizens of the United 
States contained free negro citizens as well as white citizens, 
we add another, that the present body of citizens of the United 
States is made up in part of the descendants of these original 
citizens, both white and black. The children of the original 
citizens were born citizens, and the same is true of their de- 
scendants down to the present time. This is a principle of 
public law, and the constitution takes for granted the opera- 
tion of this principle in speaking of the class of natural born 
citizens. We have, then, natural born negro citizens, as well 
as natural born white citizens, descendants of the original citi- 
zens of the United States. 

But this conclusion is not unconditionally true. Although 
it was in the natural order of events that the citizens of the 
United States under the confederation should pass over into 
citizens of the United States under the constitution, yet this 
natural process may have been interfered with. It is possible, 
though in the highest degree improbable, that at the moment 
the new government began to exist, the constitution stepped 
in and enabled Congress to determine who, of the citizens of 
the states, should be citizens of the United States ; and that 
by virtue of this power it has continued to do the same with 
respect to their descendants. The case may be stated ina 
general way thus—relinquishing, however, the distinction 
between the original citizens and their descendants :—So far 
as the persons constituting the political body called the citizens 
of the United States, or the people of the United States, are 
native-born—and the question relates exclusively to these— 
they are composed of persons born within the several states. 
Now, how is it determined who of the persons born within 
the several states shall be citizens of the United States? In 
answer to this inquiry, one of four things, as Justice Curtis 
says, must be true :— 


citizenship and right of citizenship to white persons; which previous law, it is 
also most material to observe, had been coupled with, and doubtless originated 
in, an attempt to defeat in respect to coloured freemen in Virginia, by an inter- 
polated and quasi nullifying exception, the admitted operation in their favour of 
the identical guarantee on which their rights under the present constitution 
depend; which guarantee, nevertheless, it is now puaieited, never had any 
application to them.” 
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“ First, That the constitution itself has described what native-born 
persons shall or shall not be citizens of the United States; or 

“* Second, That it has empowered Congress to do so; or, 

“ Third, That all free persons, born within the several states, are 
citizens of the United States; or, 

“ Fourth, That it is left to each state to determine what free persons, 
born within its limits, shall be citizens of such state, and thereby 
be citizens of the United States. 

“Tf there be such a thing as citizenship of the United States 
acquired by birth within the states, which the Constitution expressly 
recognises, and no one denies, then these four alternatives embrace 
the entire subject, and it only remains to select that one which is 
true.” P. 577. 


The first of these methods cannot be the true one, for the 
constitution contains no such description. Nor has the con- 
stitution given Congress any express power to determine what 
native-born persons shall or shall not be citizens of the United 
States. That all free persons, born within the several states, 
are citizens of the United States, need not be contended for. 
We have left, then, this alternative ; either that Congress has 
an implied power—it has no express power—to determine 
what native-born persons of a state shall be citizens of the 
United States; or else that each state is to determine what 
free persons, born within its limits, shall be citizens of such 
state, and thereby citizens of the United States. We claim that 
the latter member of the alternative is the true one. 

But before attempting the proof of this, it will be well to 
notice the difference in results between these two methods of 
obtaining from native-born persons the native-born citizens 
of the United States. In the former case, the national govern- 
ment selects its own citizens from the native-born persons of 
the several states, at its own absolute will, by sovereign power. 
It may, indeed, take only citizens, and may take all of them, 
so that, with respect to the number and character of the poli- 
tical body thus formed—the people of the United States— 
there might be no difference. But if the national government 
should take all thg citizens of the several states, it does so by 
its own sovereign act. The franchise might have been with- 
held, and though enjoyed by all, is enjoyed on sufferance. 
Thus it is literally true that the national government, even 
though it should take all the citizens of the state as its own, 
would still exercise the sovereign power of making them the 
citizens of the United States—would exercise it at its own 
option. This power, if it exist, is a power of vast consequence. 
Under it, the national government may exclude from its i 
vileges and the protection of its courts not only blacks but 
whites, and create an oligarchy to control the whole power of 
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the country. But in case the power is left with the states to 
determine through their own citizens who shall be the native- 
born citizens of the United, States, the country is protected 
from the hazard of a consolidated and arbitrary national go- 
vernment. 

We turn now to prove, from the express words of the con- 
stitution, that this power is left with the states. In doing 
this, we avail ourselves of Justice Curtis’ brief but masterly 
argument. He examines each clause that has any possible 
bearing on the point. We omit his remarks upon the clause 
in the constitution relating to the judiciary, as that clause has 
very little bearing upon this precise question. We begin with 
the cardinal clause relating to citizenship: “ The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the several states ;” and commence our quo- 
tation from Justice Curtis with his remarks upon it :— 

“ Nowhere else in the constitution is there anything concerning 
a general citizenship ; but here privileges and immunities to be en- 
joyed throughout the United States, under and by force of the na- 
tional compact, are granted and secured. In selecting those who are to 
enjoy these national rights of citizenship, how are they described ? As 
citizens of each state. It is to them these national rights are secured. 
The qualification for them is not to be looked for in any provision of 
the constitution or laws of the United States. They are to be citi- 
zens of the several states, and, as such, the privileges and immuni- 
ties of general citizenship, derived from and guaranteed by the con- 
stitution, are to be enjoyed by them. It would seem that if it had 
been intended to constitute a class of native-born persons within the 
states, who should derive their citizenship of the United States from 
the action of the federal government, this was an occasion for re- 
ferring to them. It cannot be supposed that it was the purpose of 
this article to confer the privileges and immunities of citizens in all 
the states upon persons not citizens of the United States. 

“ And if it was intended to secure these rights only to citizens of 
the United States, how has the constitution here described such per- 
sons? Simply as citizens of each state. _ 

“ But, further: though, as I shall presently more fully state, I do 
not consider the enjoyment of the elective franchise essential to citi- 
zenship, there can be no doubt it is one of the chiefest attributes of 
citizenship under the American constitutions ; and the just and con- 
stitutional possession of this right is decisive evidence of citizenship. 
The provisions made by aconstitution on this subject must therefore 
be looked to as bearing directly on the question what persons are 
citizens under the constitution; and as being decisive, to this ex- 
tent, that all such persons as are allowed by the constitution to exer- 
cise the elective franchise, and thus to participate in the government 
of the United States, must be deemed citizens of the United States. 

“ Here, again, the consideration presses itself upon us, that if there 
was designed to be a particular class of native-born persons within 
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the states, deriving their citizenship from the constitution and laws 
of the United States, they should at least have been referred to as 
those by whom the President and House of Representatives were to 
be elected, and to whom they should be responsible. 

“ Instead of that, we again find this subject referred to the laws 
of the several states. The electors of President are to be appointed 
in such manner as the Legislature of each state may direct, and the 
qualifications for electors of members of the House of Representatives 
shall be the same as for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. : 

“Laying aside, then, the case of aliens, concerning which the 
constitution of the United States has provided, and confining our 
view to free persons born within the several states, we find that the 
constitution has recognised the general principle of public law, that 
allegiance and citizenship depend on the place of birth; that it has 
not attempted practically to apply this principle by designating the 
particular classes of persons who should or should not come under it ; 
that when we turn to the constitution for an answer to the question, 
what free persons, born within the several states, are citizens of the 
United States, the only answer we can receive from any of its ex- 
press provisions is, the citizens of the several states are to enjoy the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in every state, and their fran- 
chise as electors under the constitution depends on their citizenship 
in the several states. Add to this, that the constitution was ordained 
by the citizens of the several states; that they were ‘ the people of 
the United States,’ for whom and whose posterity the Government 
was declared in the preamble of the constitution to be made; that 
each of them was ‘a citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the constitution,’ within the meaning of those words in 
that instrument; that by them the government was to be and was 
in fact organised; and that no power is conferred on the govern- 
ment of the Union to discriminate between them, or to disfranchise 
any of them—the necessary conclusion is, that those persons born 
within the several states, who, by force of their respective constitu- 
tions and laws, are citizens of the state, are thereby citizens of the 
United States.” Pp. 580-582. 


We pause here to retrace the course of our argument. We 
proved that the citizens of the several states were citizens of 
the United States under the confederation, and that in a ma- 
jority of these states free negroes were citizens. We also as- 
serted that, in the natural course of things, the citizens of the 
United States under the confederation would become citizens 
of the United States under the constitution—unless there was 
some interference with this process from the constitution it- 
ssif. And we now have proved that they actually became such 
citizens, because the constitution works no such interference. 

The argument may be stated in a form a little different. 
“We, the people of the United States,” who ordained and es- 
tablished the constitution of the United States, and on the rati- 
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fication of which by the several states instituted the national 
government, were the citizens of the thirteen original states. 
This constitution established a citizenship of the United States, 
or a general citizenship. This general citizenship was super- 
added to the particular citizenship of the individual states, and 
belonged to citizens of these states. And it belonged to them 
in one of two ways: either as a natural consequence of the 
fact that they were the very persons who constituted “the 
people” who established the government; or, as being con- 
erred upon them by the general government, in accordance 
with a power granted in the constitution itself for this pur- 
tap But there is no such power granted, either expressly or 

y implication. This general citizenship, therefore, appertained 
of necessity to the citizens of the states, constituting “the 
people” who established the constitution and constituted the 
government. But free negroes constituted a portion of the 
citizens of the several states at that time, and therefore consti- 
tuted a portion of the people of the United States, and to them 
as well as to the other citizens of the states there appertained 
the immunities and privileges of general citizenship of the 
United States. But what was true of the original citizens who 
established the constitution and government is true of their 
descendants ; partly, on the principle of public law, that the 
children of citizens are born citizens, a principle taken for 
granted in the constitution ; and partly, because the constitu- 
tion was established for the people who founded it, and “for 
their posterity.” The citizens of the original states became citi- 
zens of the United States as constituting the people who formed 
the constitution and government ; and their descendants are 
born such citizens, as being their posterity. There may be, 
then, native-born negro citizens, descendants of the original 
free negro citizens who formed a portion of “ the people of the 
United States” who framed the constitution ; and Dred Scott, 
for aught that appears from the plea to the jurisdiction, may 
be one of them. 

Justice Curtis, after finishing his argument in favour of his 
position, proceeds to answer objections to it. We omit this 
portion of his decision, although we may make use of it in our 
examination of the argument of Judge Taney. We give the 
conclusion :— 

“The conclusions at which I have arrived on this part of the case 
are : 

“ First. That the free native-born citizens of each state are citizens 
of the United States. 

“Second. That as free coloured persons born within some of the 


states are citizens of those states, such persons are also citizens of 
the United States. 
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“ Third. That every such citizen, residing in any state, has the 
right to sue, and is liable to be sued, in the Federal courts, as a citi- 
zen of the state in which he resides. 

“ Fourth. That as the plea to the jurisdiction in this case shews 
no facts, except that the plaintiff was of African descent, and his an- 
cestors were sold as slaves, and as these facts are not inconsistent 
with his citizenship of the United States and his residence in the 
state of Missouri, the plea to the jurisdiction was bad, and the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court overruling it was correct.”—P. 588. 

This argument of Judge Curtis is one of the finest specimens 
of logical reasoning we have ever read. It is comprehensive, 
at the same time sufficiently minute, and its parts are put to- 
gether with such accuracy that the conclusion not only follows 
irresistibly, but it is easily seen that it so follows. It is writ- 
ten with precision and perspicuity. Moreover, it is founded on 
historical facts, and the Constitution in its fair and obvious 
meaning. It would not be easy to find a judicial opinion more 
finished in style, more logical in reasoning, or more irresistible 
in its conclusions. 


We turn now to the negative side of the question, which is 
maintained in the opinion of the court, as pronounced by 
Chief Justice Taney. We propose to follow this opinion, para- 
graph by paragraph, and to examine the logical accuracy and 
relevancy of its reasoning. We should not venture upon this 
examination, if the subject involved any considerable amount 
of legal technicalities, but it will be found that the arguments 
are of a kind which can be fully comprehended by persons out- 
side of the legal profession. 

Chief Justice Taney, after having stated the facts in the case, 
and shewn that it was the duty of the court to examine the 
question of jurisdiction, thus states the point at issue, as to the 
citizenship of Dred Scott :— 

“Can a negro, whose ancestors were imported into this country 
and sold as slaves, become a member of the political community formed 
and brought into existence by the constitution of the United States, 
and as such become entitled to all the rights, and privileges, and im- 
munities guaranteed by that instrument to the citizen ?” 

After carefully cautioning against the supposition that the 
decision of the court applies to any other than the descendants 
of negro slaves, although the court afterwards says that all the 
ancestors of the negroes in this country were “ brought here 
as article of merchandise,” and after distinguishing the case 
of the negro from that of the Indian, Judge Taney restates the 
point at issue :— 

“The words, ‘ people of the United States’ and ‘ citizens,’ are 
synonymous, both describing the political body who, according to 
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our republican institutions, form the sovereignty, and who hold the 
as and conduct the government through their representatives. 

he question before us is, whether the class of persons described in 
the plea of abatement compose a portion of this people, and are con- 
stituent members of this sovereignty.” 

This statement differs from the former mainly in its descrip- 
tion of “the political body” which constitutes the people of the 
United States. But in both, viewed as statements of the ques- 
tion, there are many things which may be justly complained of. 
We have indicated them by italics. I. The statement whether 
“a negro, whose ancestors were brought into this country and 
sold as slaves, can become” a citizen of the United States, is am- 
biguous. Judge Taney, indeed, claims in his argument, that 
there were no negro citizens in any of the states at the adop- 
tion of the constitution, and that the making of free negroes 
citizens of the United States is introducing a class of citizens 
unknown to the framers of the constitution, so that doubtless 
this statement of the question fits well his own argument, but 
yet it does not embrace the whole point at issue. For it is 
claimed, on the other side, that free negroes were citizens of 
the United States under the confederation, and passed over, 
with the whole body of citizens, into citizens of the United 
Statesundertheconstitution, and that their descendants areborn 
citizens; so that, with respect to them, the question is, whether 
a franchise has been taken away, not whether one has been 
granted de novo. There are two distinct cases, which may be 
stated in the form of propositions thus:—There were free 
negro citizens of the United States at the adoption of the con- 
stitution, their descendants are born citizens of the United 
States, and, for aught that appears in the plea to the jurisdic- 
tion, Dred Scott is one of these descendants, Or the case may 
be stated thus :—Although there were no free negro citizens 
of the United States at the adoption of the constitution, yet 
free negroes who have since been made citizens of individual 
states are citizens of the United States, and Dred Scott is one 
of these. Those who claim that negro citizens of a state are 
citizens of the United States may fairly limit themselves, in 
the present case, to the first proposition, and call upon the op- 
posite to negative it—and thus discuss the question whether 
a franchise has been taken away. Judge Taney denies the 
second proposition, and thus gets the advantage of making the 
question to be, whether a class of persons unknown to the 
framers of the constitution, is to be introduced among the 

ople, and thus made to form a portion of its sovereignty. 
Steed he argues in repeated instances as. if this were the only 
question. Justice Curtis states the question in this way : 
“Can such a negro be a citizen of the United States ?”—thus 
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fairly embracing each of the supposable cases. II. Judge 
Taney says: “The question is, whether the class of persons 
described in the plea in abatement compose a portion of this 
people.” But this description may be applied to two classes of 
negroes—the enslaved aud the free, But with respect to slaves, 
no one pretends that they compose a portion of this sovereign 
people. Judge Taney first brings before us a large political 

, exercising sovereignty and conducting government, and 
then sets forth in contrast another body made up partly of 
slaves and partly of free negroes, and asks whether they, slaves 
and all, form a portion of this sovereign people. We think we 
have a right to complain of this introduction of an appeal ad 
invidiam into the very statement of the case. TI Judge 
Taney speaks of this political body conducting the govern- 
ment through their representatives, as if the franchise of voting 
was an essential part of citizenship. But why insert in the 
statement of the case a point which, as an argument, could be 
overthrown ina moment? The electoral franchise is not an 
essential part of citizenship.* We proceed to Judge Taney’s 
argument. 

Judge Taney commences the discussion in a paragraph the 
whole of which we shall quote in order, making, however, 
some remarks upon the successive portions as we proceed :— 

“Tn discussing this quéstion, we must not confound the rights of 
citizenship which a state may confer within its own limits and the 
rights of citizenship as a member of the Union. It does not by any 
means follow, because he (?) has all the rights and privileges of a 
citizen of a state, that he must be a citizen of the United States. 
He may have all the rights and privileges of the citizen of a state, 
and yet not be entitled to the rights and privileges of a citizen inany 
other state.” 

The distinction here laid down is the basis upon which the 
whole of Judge Taney’s reasoning rests. It implies two dis- 
tinct Bere each of which is to be established by distinct 

roofs. I, The persons who are citizens of a state are made so 
by the state government. II. The citizens of a state who are 
citizens of the United States are made so by the United States 
government. The first of these propositions is admitted, yet 
we will quote the remarks of Judge Taney in support of it :— 

“ For, previous to the adoption of the constitution of the United 
States, every state had the undoubted right to confer upon whomso- 
ever it pleased the character of citizen, and to endow him with all 
its rights. But this character of course was confined to the boun- 
daries of the state, and gave him no rights or privileges in other 


* We would not have dwelt upon these things were it not that they are spe- 
cimens of what meet us throughout the Opinion—unfair statements and appeals 
t° prejudice. 
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states beyond those secured by the law of nations and the comity of 
states. Nor have the several states surrendered the power of con- 
ferring these rights and privileges by adopting the constitution of 
the United States. Each state may still confer them upon an alien, 
or any one it thinks proper, or upon any class or description of per- 
sons ; yet he would not be a citizen in the sense in which that word 
is used in the constitution of the United States, nor entitled to sue 
as such in one of its courts, nor to the privileges and immunities of 
a citizen in the other states. The rights which he would acquire 
would be restricted to the state which gave them.” 


The language here used applies more especially to the right 
of a state to make those persons citizens who by birth were 
not citizens. But, of course, the argument applies with much 
more force to the right of a state to recognise the franchise of 
citizenship by birth, the kind of franchise which, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, belongs to Pred Scott. But we 
proceed to quote Judge Taney’s proof of the second proposi- 
tion :— 

“ The constitution has conferred upon Congress the right to esta- 
blish an uniform rule of naturalisation, and this right is evidently ex- 
clusive, and has always been held by this court to be so. Conse- 
quently no state since the adoption of the constitution can by natu- 
ralising an alien invest him with the rights and privileges secured 
to a citizen of a state under the federal government; although, so 
far as the state alone was concerned, he would undoubtedly be en- 
titled to the rights of a citizen, and clothed with all the rights and- 
immunities which the constitution and laws of the state attached to 
that character.” , 

but this argument proves only that those citizens of a state 
who are of foreign birth are not citizens of the United States, 
unless they are made so by the general government, in accor- 
dance with the naturalisation laws.* But this is admitted. 
The power to make foreigners citizens of the United States is 
expressly given to Congress by the constitution. Thus far, 
Judge Taney has proved nothing but what is admitted, nor 
has he touched the real point of the question, which is—is it 
necessary, in order that native-born citizens of a state be citi- 
zens of the United States, that the general government put 
forth an express act of power and make themso?+ This Judge 





* That the States have a right to make foreigners citizens, who are not citi- 
zens of the United States, has not been, we believe, formally decided. But, as 
it makes no difference in the argument, as we view it, we use language in ac- 
cordance with this dictum of the Chief Justice throughout our article. 

+ We have before (see page 325) endeavoured to prove that the power to dis- 
criminate among the citizens of a state, as to who shall be citizens of the United 
States, is an absolute power to make the citizenship of the United States de- 
pendent entirely upon the will of the general government, instead of upon the 
states. ¥ 
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Taney attempts to prove. We quote again. The first para- 
graph, it will be observed, contains the inference from the pre- 
eding argument :— 

“It is very clear, therefore, that no state can, by any act or law 
of its own, passed since the adoption of the constitution, introduce a 
new member” —that is, of foreign birth, for the conclusion cannot be 
broader than the premises—“ into the political community created 
by the Constitution of the United States. It cannot make him a 
member of this community by making him a member of its own.” 

Judge Taney now proceeds to infer, that because a state 
cannot make persons of foreign birth citizens of the United 
States, by making them its own citizens, so it cannot make a 
certain other class of persons, whom he describes, citizens of 
the United States, by making them its own. 

** And for the same reason it (the state) cannot introduce any per- 
son or description of persons who were not intended to be embraced 
in this new political family which the constitution brought into 
existence, but were intended to be excluded from it.” 

The italics are ours. 

Judge Taney has proved that a state cannot make foreigners 
citizens of the United States by making them its own citizens. 
What reason has he assigned! This—that the constitution, 
in express words, gives the power exclusively to Congress of 
making foreigners citizens of the United States. Can he assign 
“ the same reason” to shew that what is true of persons of fo- 
reign birth is true of those who are native-born? The words of 
the constitution are: “The Congress shall have power to es- 
tablish an uniform rule of naturalization throughout the 
United States ;” that is, shall alone make foreigners citizens of 
the United States. Can Judge Taney point out a parallel 
clause of the constitution with relation to native-born citi- 
zens? In the enumeration of the powers of Congress, is this 
to be found, that it has power to establish an uniform rule for 
making native-born citizens of a state citizens of the United 
States? There is not a word in the constitution granting such 
a power. Be it remembered that the sole reason assigned by 
Judge Taney with respect to foreigners is, the express words 
of the constitution. How then can he say, that for the same 
reason Congress has the same power with respect to native- 
born citizens? But, it may be said, he means a similar or 
analogous reason. But the fact itself, that the constitution 
has conferred an express power on Congress to make foreigners 
citizens of the United States, shews that it distinguishes the 
case of foreigners from that of persons native-born, and that 
on the very point of citizenship of the United States as dis- 
tinguished from citizenship of the individual states. Where, 
then, is the analogy? There is none. Let us sum up. 
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The proposition which Judge Taney undertook to prove was, 
that the citizens of a state are not by virtue of such citizenship 
citizens of the United States. The citizens of the state are 
either native-born citizens, or, in concession to Judge Taney’s 
dictum, foreign-born citizens. Judge Taney has proved that 
foreign-born citizens of a state are not thereby citizens of the 
United States. But he has not proved—has not brought for- 
ward a single argument to prove—that native-born citizens are 
not thereby citizens of the United States. The two cases are 
different, and stand on different grounds. The language of the 
constitution is: “ The citizens of each state shall be entitled 
to the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states.” In terms, there is no discrimination between the 
citizens of a state; so far as this language goes, they are all 
entitled to these privileges and immunities. If any one claims 
that discrimination is to be made, that there are citizens of a 
state who are not entitled to the privilege of being citizens of 
the United States, he must prove it. The burden of proof is 
on him. The presumption is against him. Judge Taney 
undertook to prove, and did prove, that citizens of a state, of 
foreign birth, were not citizens of the United States. But the 
same necessity rests upon him to prove the exception in regard 
to native-born citizens. But this he has not done. It must 
remain then true, that all native-born citizens of a state are 
thereby citizens of the United States, and, therefore, that all 
negro citizens of a state are citizens of the United States ; and, 
as a consequence of this, that Dred Scott, so far as the plead- 
ings go, is a citizen of the United States. 

We need go no farther. Judge Taney has laid no founda- 
tion for the subsequent inquiry, what ones among the native 
citizens of a state are not citizens of the United States. He 
has not shewn any power in the general government to dis- 
criminate at all among its citizens. It is useless to discuss 
what specific discriminations shall be made, when it is not 
pene that there is to be any discrimination at all. It is use- 

ess to discuss how a power shall be exercised, when there is 
no proof of the existence of that power. 

But, though we need not do so, we will follow Judge Taney 
in his further argument. Let us, however, first note his pre- 
cise position at this point. He claims to have proved that 
there are two classes of the citizens of a state who are not, by 
virtue of their citizenship, citizens of the United States; citi- 
zens of foreign birth, who, however, are to be made citizens by 
the general government, according to a power conferred by the 
states on Congress in the constitution ; and a certain class of 
native citizens, who, however, are to be excluded from being 
citizens, and according to Judge Taney, “for the same reason.” 
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Now, supposing this latter proposition to be true—of which, 
however, no proof has been advanced—it remains to inquire 
who compose this class of state-citizens who were intended to 
be excluded from the privileges of general citizenship. Judge 
Taney says, it is the free negro citizens of the states, and pro- 
ceeds to state the question in relation to them as follows :-— 

“The question then arises, whether the provisions of the consti- 
tution, in relation to the personal rights and privileges to which the 
citizens of a state should be entitled, embraced the Negro African 
race at that time in the country, or who might afterwards be im- 
ported, who had then or should afterwards be made free in any 
state, and to put (?) it in the power of a single state to make him a 
citizen of the United States, and endow him with the full rights of 
citizenship in every other state, without their consent? Does the 
constitution of the United States act upon him whenever he shall be 
made free under the laws of a state, and raised then to the rank of 
citizen, and immediately clothe him with all the privileges of a citi- 
zen in every other state, and in its own courts ?” 

This involved and round-about sentence is the statement of 
so simple a point as this—stating it from Judge Taney’s point 
of view—was it intended by the framers of the constitution 
that the free negro citizens of a state should thereby be citi- 
zens of the United States? We thought at first we would ana- 
lyse this remarkable sentence, but we grew weary of the task. 
The words which we have italicised indicate but too clearly 
the bias of the writer. 

Before proceeding to argue the question above stated, Judge 
Taney says, “the Court think the affirmative of these proposi- 
tions cannot be maintained.” But with submission to the 
Court, the affirmative is already maintained. “The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the several states.” The citizens of the state do 
not need to prove their claims—let the Court disprove them, 
if it can. 

But while we look for a discussion of the question as just 
proposed, we find it in another form. We, therefore, quote 
again :— 

“Tt is true, every person and every description of persons, who 
were at the time of the adoption of the constitution recognised as 
citizens in the several States, became also citizens of this new poli- 
‘tical body, but none others; it was framed by them, and for them 
and their posterity, but for no one else.”* . 

“ It becomes necessary, therefore, to determine who were citizens 
of the several states when the constitution was adopted.” 


Here, at.length, is a definite proposition expressed in precise 


* This is the first break in the continuity of the extract. The part omitted 
is not essential. 
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lan , and what is more to the purpose, one that can be 
settled with certainty. For it is capable of demonstration 
that there were free negro citizens in several states at the adop- 
tion of the constitution. This was certainly so, as shewn by 
Justice Curtis, in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and North Carolina. We think it can be proved 
to have been so, with equal certainty, in Virginia and Con- 
necticut, and, indeed, in all the states except South Carolina 
and Georgia. But if this be so—and it is the simple state- 
men of an historical fact—then, according to Judge Taney’s 
own concession, such free negro citizens “became citizens of 
the United States.” If they were citizens, so were their de- 
scendants ; but if their descendants, then Dred Scott, who for 
aught that appears from the plea to the jurisdiction was one 
of them, may be a citizen of the United States, and his decla- 
ration of citizenship stands good. This admission of Judge 
Taney, that the citizens of the several states became uncon- 
ditionally citizens of the United States, connected with the 
undoubted historical facts in the case, seems to us a surrender 
of the point at issue. It is fatal to the position that no free 
negro citizen of a state can be a citizen of the United States. 

But the question whether any free negroes were citizens of 
the several states at the adoption of the constitution is a very 
simple one. It is a matter of fact to be deduced from the 
charters and laws of the several states But Judge Taney has 
a different mode. We quote again from him :— 


“In order to determine who were citizens of the several states 
when the constitution was adopted, we must recur,” says Judge 
Taney, “ to the governments and institutions of the thirteen colonies 
when they separated from Great Britain and formed new sove- 
reignties, and took their place in the family of independent nations. 
We must inquire who, at that time, were recognised as the people 
or citizens of a state, whose rights and liberties had been outraged 
by the English Government, and who declared their independence 
and assumed the powers of government to defend their rights by 
force of arms.” 


Let the reader remember that the simple question is, whe- 
ther free negroes were citizens of the several states at the 
adoption of the constitution. But Judge Taney proceeds to 
give the results of this mode of proving the fact :— 


“In the opinion of the Court, the legislation and histories of the 
times, and the language used in the Declaration of Independence, 
shew that neither the class of persons who had been imported as 
slaves, nor their descendants, whether they had become free or not, 
were then acknowledged as a part of the people, nor intended to be 
included in the general words used in that memorable instrument.” (?) 
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Judge Taney now proceeds to individual and specific argu- 
ments. But the question has been stated in so many different 
ways, that we must confess we are somewhat in the dark, as to 
what is the precise proposition they are intended to prove. 
The question originally stated was, “Can free negroes be citi- 
zens of a state?” and if so, “are they thereby citizens of the 
United States!” But subsequently, the question is, “Were 
these free negro citizens in the states at the time of the adop- 
tion of the constitution?” If they were, it was conceded they 
would be citizens of the United States. We think, however, 
we may say that Judge Taney has two things in view; first, 
to make out by various specifications the very great degrada- 
tion of the free negroes in the several states ; and then, secondly, 
to infer that it could never have been intended to make them 
citizens of the United States. In following him, therefore, we 
shall have to consider, first, how far the facts are accurately 
stated ; secondly, how far they prove the intentions of the 
framers of the constitution ; and then, to remind the reader 
how very feeble is such an inference as to intention, as an 
argument to overrule the plain and express language of the 
constitution. 

The individual things specified by Judge Taney to shew the 
degradation of free negroes, are the following : 

1. Laws of the colonies, which treat them as degraded. 

2. The assertion in the Declaration of Independence, that 
“ all men are created equal.” 

3. The provisions and language of the Constitution. 

4. Laws of the several States since the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 

5. Laws of Congress. 

6. Articles of Confederation. ‘| 

7. The conduct of the Executive Department of Government. 

We proceed to take up these points, one by one. 

I. Colonial Laws.—Under this head we are referred to a 
law of Maryland and Massachusetts, prohibiting marriage be- 
tween negroes and whites. We subjoin the object which 
Judge Taney had in view in referring to these laws, in his own 
words. “ We refer to these in order to determine whether the 
general terms used in the constitution of the United States, 
as to the rights of man and the rights of the people, were in- 
tended to include them”—the negro race—“ or to give them 
or their posterity the benefit of any of its provisions.” We 
have here a fact and an inference ; the fact, the degradation of 
the free negroes in the colonies ; the inference, that it was not 
intended by the framers of the constitution that free negroes 
should be citizens of the United States, for this is the plain 
prose of Judge Taney’s somewhat abstract and transcendental 
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mode of speech. Weadmit the fact.* We reject the inference. 
We oppose to the inference drawn from the degradation of 
the free negro, the fact, that in spite of that degradation they 
were citizens of a majority of the states at the adoption of the 
constitution, and the concession of Judge Taney, if they were 
so, they were citizens of the United States. And, secondly, 
if this is not enough to annihilate the inference, we oppose 
to it, the very words of the framers themselves, which declare 
they did not intend to exclude negro citizens of the states 
from being citizens of the United States. They say in so many 
words, “ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several states ;” 
that is, shall be citizens of the United States, for it is the 
possession of these privileges and immunities that makes the 
citizens of the state citizens of the United States. There is 
no ambiguity in this sentence. It is not possible to construct 
a plainer one. Observe the question is as to the intention of 
those who framed that clause. Shall we take the plain un- 
ambiguous meaning of their own words as to what they in- 
tended, or a mere imference, and that an infinitesimally weak 
one ? 

But it may be said that this very expression, plain as it is, 
has been limited to mean not all the citizens of each state, but 
the native-born citizens of each state, or citizens not of foreign 
birth. But how has it been limited? By the very words, 
equally plain and decisive, of the very same men, and in the 
very same instrument. They are these—“ Congress shall have 
power to establish an uniform rule of naturalisation through- 
out the United States.” The constitution came forth as a 
whole from the same body of men, and a consistent meaning 
is to be given to every part of it, if it is possible, and in this 
instance it is possible. We know from their own words, com- 
paring the one clause with the other, that they did not intend 
to embrace citizens of foreign birth in the expression—“ The 
citizens of each state.” Now, Judge Taney would make another 
limitation to that expression, and read it, “ the native-born 
white citizens of each state.” But, what proof ought to be re- 
quired to shew that the framers of the constitution did not in- 
tend to embrace native-born negro citizens among the “ citi- 
zens of each state?” Either their own words in the constitu- 
tion, as in the former case, or, at any rate, their own unani- 
mous declarations as to their intention. Neither of these does 
Judge Taney bring forward ; nor anything but an inference, 
in itself very weak, and drawn, not from their own words, nor 


* We are aware of the gross historical inaccuracies in this opinion, but we do 
not propose to canvass them now. ‘Take them as stated, they prove but little. 
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from their expressed opinions, but from the supposed general 
sentiments of the community in which they lived, and that 
sentiment not such as to exclude negroes from being citizens - 
in their own states. We wish the reader to bear in mind how 
strong the proof must be in order to authorise this limitation, 
proposed by Judge Taney, of the plain meaning of the words 
of the constitution—a proof equal to that derived from the 
express words of the men who made the constitution. Tried 
by this fair test, there is not a single argument of all these 
advanced by Judge Taney which is of any weight. 

II. The Declaration of Independence, Says Judge Taney, 
“The language of the declaration is equally conclusive ;” * 
that is, “of the fixed opinions concerning the negro race, upon 
which the statesmen of that day spoke and acted.” He then 
quotes from that paper, but the essence of the quotation is in 
these few words: ‘“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 

Judge Taney then adds the following comment :— 

“The general words above quoted would seem to embrace the 
whole human family, and if they were so used in a similar instru- 
ment at this day would be so understood. But it is too clear for dis- 
pute,t that the enslaved African race were not intended to be 
included, and formed no part of the people who framed and adopted 
this declaration ; for if the language, as understood in that day, 
would embrace them, the conduct of the distinguished men who 
framed the Declaration of Independence would have been utterly and 
flagrantly inconsistent with the principles they asserted, and instead 
of the sympathy of mankind, to which they so confidently appealed, 
they would have deserved and received universal rebuke and repro- 
bation.” 


We have here an sala and an inference from that in- 
ference. The first inference is, that the assertion in the decla- 
ration of independence, that “ all men are created equal,” 
means that “all white men are created equal,” or that “all 
men, except negroes, are created equal.” This inference is 
drawn from the supposition that.the authors and signers of the 
declaration must have meant that, since otherwise they would 
have been guilty of flagrant and dishonorable inconsistency. 
The inference from the inference is, that the framers of the 
constitution could not have intended to embrace free negro 


* This is characteristic. The most that can be said is, that the declaration 
may possibly be shewn not to contradict the position of Judge Taney. Very 
few persons would be venturesome enough to pronounce it conclusive in his 
favour. ; 

+ “ Too clear for dispute.” Judge Taney is most positive, precisely where he 
is weakest. 
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citizens of the states among the people of the United States 
because those citizens belonged to a race too degraded to be 


- embraced in the “all men” of the declaration. 


Judge Taney says, the proposition that “all men are created 
equal,” cannot mean what the words plainly signify, and what, 
as Judge Taney admits, would be understood by them at the 
present day, because it would convict the authors and signers 
of the declaration of a gross and dishonorable inconsistency. 
But these great men were inconsistent. Their inconsistency, 
however, was precisely the inconsistency of all great, philo- 
sophical statesmen, whose views are in advance of the age in 
which they live, and the circumstances which surround them. 
Moreover, it was an inconsistency which was acknowledged - 
at the time, but which it was supposed the progress of events 
would remove. But what makes this inconsistency? Not the 
fact alone that there are slaves under our democracy, but the 
fact that our democracy rests upon the great political truth, 
which asserts the equality of men as to natural rights. Neither 
the Athenian nor the Roman governments were founded on 
this basis. At Athens, for instance, there was an equality of 
civil rights among the Athenian people, or demos, but their 
democracy did not rest upon any doctrine of rights. So it was 
at Rome. The doctrine of the natural equality of men as to 
rights was scarcely known in ancient times—never made the 
basis of government. Hence, slavery was not inconsistent 
with the Athenian democracy or the Roman republic. But it 
is the characteristic and glory of the American democracy 
that it rests on the basis of the natural rights of man. Hence 
slavery is inconsistent, not with the mere fact that our state 
governments are democratical, but with the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which those democracies are founded. In this view, 
slavery is a perpetual inconsistency. We are more inconsistent 
now than were our fathers in the revolution. We shall con- 
tinue inconsistent as long as slavery remains. But, in order 
to be consistent, shall we renounce the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government ? 

It is a bad symptom that so early in our history we should 
find this self-evident truth, as the declaration calls it, of the 
natural equality of men as to inalienable rights, called in ques- 
tion, or spoken of with contempt. For this is one of the most far- 
reaching and the most important truths of political science, 
and was proclaimed for the first time, in all its power and ma- 
jesty, in the declaration of independence. It speaks of man as 
man, with a common nature—not as born subject or citizen, 
bond or free, nor with respect to any of the circumstances un- 
der which his birth may have taken place, but as a creature of 
God, and as such endowed with certain inalienable rights. 
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This truth is the very foundation of man’s hopes for universal 
freedom. It presents man, as he comes forth from the hand of 
God, and endowed by God with rights, and contrasts him with 
man as oppressed by his fellow man. It is the antagonist of 
every law and government which debases and enslaves and 
tyrannises, and it will yet strike a death blow to slavery and 
every other oppression, nor is it any the worse for containing 
such a mighty force within it. It must be a hard necessity which 
strips the founders of our government of the honour of being 
the first to proclaim this immortal truth. 

But, again, the amendment which Judge Taney would make 
in the declaration, that “all men are created equal,” destroys 
the self-evidence of the truth. It is not self-evident, nay, it is 
not true, that white men, as creatures of God, are different 
from the rest of the race as creatures of God. The whole self- 
evidence is founded upon the common nature of man, and the 
moment the proposition is limited, so as to be applied to one 
only of the branches of the human family, it becomes an idle 
vaunt of the superior race, founded on no universal necessity, 
but on a mere consideration of external circumstances. The 
great men who thought out and drew up that declaration were 
too profound philosphers to put forth any such insignificant, 
not to say ridiculous, proposition, as that we white men are 
created equal, instead of the large and universal, and because 
universal, self-evident truth, that all men are equally creatures 
of God, and, as such, endowed by him with rights. Let, then, 
that noble truth, and that simple, majestic sentence in which 
that truth was uttered, stand untouched and unharmed, to the 
everlasting honour of the men who proclaimed it, and of the 
country which adopted it. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
say that in overthrowing Judge Taney’s interpretation of the 
declaration, we at the same time overthrow his inference from 
it with respect to the meaning of the constitution. 

Judge Taney, both under this head and elsewhere, speaks 
as if there had been a great change in this country in favour 
of the blacks, since the revolution, so great that while in 1776, 
the sentence that “all men are created equal,” would of course 
be understood to mean only white men, now it would be under- 
stood to embrace the whole human family. We wish we could 
think so, but we believe the reverse is nearer the reality. We 
have not space to discuss this extensively. But is it not a fact 
that the electoral franchise has been taken from the blacks in 
several states where they once possessed it? Is it not acknow- 
ledged that among the most eminent southern statesmen there 
has been ‘a great departure—a t apostasy, we should rather 
call it—from the opinions of the revolutionary era? Ifacon- 
vention were to be called now to frame a constitution for the 
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country, has Virginia a Madison whom she would send to watch 
over its deliberations, and, like a Roman consul, take care that 
the constitution have in it no recognition of property in man ? 
Could the word “slave” be kept out of it? We do not believe 
it. Nay, could such an opinion as this of Chief Justice Taney, 
we speak it with reverence, have proceeded from the United 
States court in its earlier days, from a Jay, an Ellsworth, or a 
Marshall? We take the fact to be this: that among the low 
and vicious there has been a great increase of prejudice and 
hostility against the blacks, owing to the incessant appeals 
made to these feelings by demagogues ; that the large class of 
mere politicians, who so much control the politics of the coun- 
try, have an increasing readiness to sacrifice the interests of 
this poor and feeble and degraded race, for the sake of promot- 
ing their own party interests ; but that the large, middle class 
in the community are beginning to take (and we thank God 
for it) more humane views on this subject. But it is not that 
portion of the people that control the politics of the country. 
It is obvious enough what an unfair advantage this statement 
gives the argument of the Chief Justice. It enables him to 
appeal to all the mean and vulgar prejudices which have been 
so long and so sedulously excited against the blacks, and, then, 
to add, as a special stimulant, “the blacks were still more de- 
graded and trodden down by our fathers than by us.” 

III. The Constitution. We at last have arrived at_a topic 
which pertains directly to the point in question. ‘To compare 
one part of the constitution with another, in order to give a 
consistent meaning to the whole, is germaine to any issue in- 
volving the interpretation of any particular clause. But when 
we come to examine the clauses which are referred to as hav- 
ing a bearing upon the present issue, we find them used by 
Judge Taney simply to prove a fact outside of the constitution 
—the regard in which the negro race was held in the commu- 
nity. But we will follow him step by step :— 


‘* But there are two clauses in the constitution which point directly 
and specifically to the negro race as a separate class of persons, and 
shew clearly that they were not regarded as a portion of the people 
or citizens of the government then formed. 

“ One of these clauses reserves to each of the thirteen states the 
right to import slaves until the year 1808, if it think proper. And 
by the other provision, the states pledge themselves to each other to 
maintain the right of property of the master, by delivering up to him 
any slave who nay have escaped from his service, and be found within 
their respective territories. By the first above-mentioned clause, 
therefore, the right to purchase and hold this property is directly sanc- 
tioned and authorised for twenty years by the people who framed the 
constitution. And by the second, they pledge themselves to maintain 
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and uphold the right of the master in the manner specified, so long 
as the government they then formed should endure.” 

We have now before us the clauses of the constitution stated 
in the strongest manner, from which Judge Taney is to draw 
his conclusion, that negro citizens of a state are not citizens of 
the United States, for that is the only question. Let us see 
how he draws it :— 

“ And these two provisions shew, conclusively, that neither the 
description of persons there referred to, nor their descendants, were 
embraced in any of the other provisions of the constitution ; for cer- 
tainly these two clauses were not intended to confer on them or 
their posterity the blessings of liberty, or any of the personal rights 
so carefully provided for the citizen.” 

One sentence answers all this. Judge Taney says that the 
negroes referred to in these two clauses are slaves, but no one 
contends that slaves are citizens, or that the constitution “has 
provided for them the blessings of liberty,” the question being 
whether negro citizens of a state are or are not citizens of the 
United States. 

But Judge Taney, as if conscious of the weakness of this 
reasoning, tries to identify free negroes with slaves. He says 
that, at that time, “ they were regarded as a part of the slave 
population, rather than free.” To this naked assertion we 
oppose the fact, that free negroes were citizens at least in some 
of the states, the citizens of which were engaged in the slave 
trade. 

But Judge Taney has another argument in favour of identi- 
fying free negroes with slaves :— 

“ The slave trade,” he says, “ was openly carried on, and fortunes 
accumulated by it, without reproach from the people of the states 
where they (?) resided. And it can hardly be supposed that in states 
where it was then countenanced in its worst form—that is, in the 
seizure and transportation—the people could have regarded those 
who were emancipated as entitled to equal rights with themselves.” 

We intend no disrespect to Judge Taney, but we must 
answer this argument with the same brevity as we answered 
the last. How they regarded the free-negro is a matter of 
fact, and the fact is, that whether they regarded them as hav- 
ing “ equal rights with themselves,” or not, they did regard 
them in several states, at least, as entitled to the right of 
citizenship. 

IV. Laws of the several States. The laws here referred to, 
were passed, says Judge Taney, some after the declaration of 
independence and before the constitution was adopted, and 
some sincé the government went into operation. But we do 
not think it necessary to examine this topic with the same 
minute investigation as the preceding ones. It would be 
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merely traversing the same ground, and we should be obliged 
to repeat arguments which we have already advanced, in 
speaking of the colonial laws. 

We will, however, make a few remarks upon what is said 
on the legislation of Connecticut in relation to negroes. Judge 
Taney first refers to an act passed October 1788, prohibiting 
the citizens of Connecticut from engaging in the slave trade, 
and then adds,— 

“ But up to the time of the adoption of the constitution, there is 
nothing in the legislation of the state indicating any change of 
opinion as to the relative rights and position of the white and black 
races in this couutry, or indicating that it’meant to place the latter, 
when free, upon a level with its citizens ;—and certainly nothing 
which would have led the slaveholding states to suppose that Con- 
necticut designed to claim for them, under the new constitution, 
the equal rights and privileges and rank of citizens of every other 
state.” 

We do not suppose the statesmen of the slaveholding 
states examined the legislation of Connecticut to learn what 
she designed to claim under the constitution. They more 
probably went to the constitution itself,—if they had any 
anxiety on that point, which we do not believe,—to learn 
what rights that instrument conferred upon her. And upon 
that question, they could have had no very grave doubts, 
since all of them, except South Carolina and Georgia, voted 
against inserting the word “white” into the article of the 
confederation which secured mutual a“ to “the free 
inhabitants” of each state, and which was the basis of the 
article in the constitution, and Virginia herself had just before 
(1783) passed a law, expressly declaring, that “all free persons, 
born within the territory of this commonwealth, shall be 
deemed citizens of this commonwealth.” Judge Taney is here 
most manifestly judging of the Virginia of the revolution, and 
of the other slave states of that period, by the Virginia of to- 
day, and by the consolidated empire of slavery, which now 
makes its power felt in the legislature of every free state in 
the Union. 

Judge Taney next refers to the Act of 1774, forbidding the 
further importation of slaves into the state, and to the act of 
1784, by which the “issue of slaves, born after a time therein 
mentioned, were to be free at a certain age.” He then pro- 
ceeds to say, “ And still further pursuing its legislation, we 
find that in the same statute sina in 1774, which prohibited 


the further importation of slaves into the state, there is also a 
provision by which any negro, Indian, or mulatto servant, who 
was found wandering out of the place to which he belonged, 
without a written pass such as is therein described, was made 
liable to be seized by any one, and taken before the next 
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authority to be examined and delivered up to his master 
—who was required to pay the charge which had accrued 
thereby. And a subsequent section of the same law provides, 
that if’ any free negro shall travel without such pass, and shall 
be stopped, seized, or taken up, he shall pay all charges aris- 
ing thereby.” ' 

Now, will it be believed that these provisions, which Judge 
Taney says may be found in the law of 1774, prohibiting the 
farther importation of slaves, are not to be found there? that 
the law “to prevent the running away of Indian and negro 
servants,” which he partially quoted, was passed, not in 1774, 
but in 1702! and that this law was founded on a still earlier 
law, relating to negro servants only, and passed in 1690! It 
may be added also, that the law of 1702, is not confined to 
negro or Indian servants, but embraces “ vagrant or sus- 
pected persons,”—who of course must have been white—“ wan- 
dering from town to town, having no certificate as aforesaid ;” 
so that if it be true, as Judge Taney says, that “ free negroes 
and mulattoes were associated with servants and slaves in the 
police regulations established by the laws of the state,” it is 
also true that they were associated with white persons of 
vagrant habits. e have said in a note to a previous page, 
that we were aware of the misapprehension of historical 
facts in the opinion of the court. We have to acknowledge, - 
however, we were not so fully aware of them as we supposed. 
But was it in the range of probabilities that the Chief Jus- 
tice of the highest judicial tribunal in America, could have 
made such a mistake as to introduce two of the almost ear- 
liest laws of Connecticut as clauses of a law passed nearly 
a century later? Judge Taney is evidently not well ac- 
quainted with the scrupulous care which the earlier settlers 
of Connecticut exercised without discrimination towards 
all persons over whom they were called to bear rule. But 
if they were severe, they did not deprive them of the protec- 
tion of law. In an act passed in 1730, for punishing 
“ Negro, Indian, or Mulatto slaves,” who should “ utter, 
publish, and speak such words of any person, that would 
by law be actionable, if the same were uttered, published, 
or spoken. by any free person, or any other,” it is provided 
that “such Negro, Indian, or Mulatto slaves, be not de- 
barred from making such pleas, and offering such evidence 
in his or their defence or justification on such trial, as any 
other person might make use of, being sued in an action of 
defamation.” 

Judge Taney next refers to the famous, or rather infamous, 
school-law, which, to give his words, “ Made it penal to set 
up or establish any school in that state for the instruction of 
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persons of the African race, not inhabitants of the state, or to 
instruct or teach in any such school or institution, or board 
or harbour for that purpose, any such person without the 
previous consent in writing of the civil authorities of the town 
in which such school might be.’ We copy these words with 
feelings far different from those with which Judge Taney wrote 
them. To us they speak of the perpetual disgrace of our state, 
but to the Chief Justice, they furnished a sharp sting to his 
argument, and he has done what he could to make the sting 
a lasting one. 

Judge Taney then refers to the case of the State v. Crandall, 
and to the ruling of Judge Daggett, that free negroes were not 
citizens of the United States, and adds, that, though the case 
was carried up to the Court of Errors, and the question fully 
argued, the case went off upon another point, and no opinion 
was expressed on this question. It is true no opinion was 
expressed, but it is not true no opinion was formed. It has 
seemed to us very desirable that the opinions of the judges 
on the point should be known and put on record. We, there- 
fore, sought information from Chief Justice Williams, who ex- 
presses himself as desirous “ that the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut may not be charged with the weight of that opinion.” 
What we say, therefore, of the opinions of the several judges 
is to be regarded as given on his authority. The court con- 
sisted of Chief Justice Daggett and Judges Peters, Williams, 
Bissell, and Church. We have the declaration of Judge Wil- 
liams as to his own opinion, and Judge Bissell, in a letter to 
Judge Williams, since the decision in the case of Dred Scott, 
says, “I have not and never had a doubt on the subject, a: d 
more than once or twice heard Judge Church speak in no 
measured terms of disapproval of the doctrines laid down at 
the circuit. I believe we all thought the judge was in the 
wrong.” Judge Peters was absent, but, says Judge Williams, 
“from his known general opinions on the questions connected 
with the subject of slavery, I cannot doubt that his views con- 
curred with ours.” It is not known that Chief Justice Dag- 
gett changed his opinion. 

Judge Taney concludes his observations on the state laws of 
Connecticut with the remark, that 

“We have made this particular examination into the legislative 
and judicial action of Connecticut, because, from the early hostility 
it displayed to the slave trade on the coast of Africa, we may expect 
to find laws of that state as lenient and favourable to the subject 
race as those of any other state in the Union; and if we find that 
at the time the constitution was adopted they were not even there 
raised to the rank of citizens, but were still held and treated as pro- 
perty, and the laws relating to them passed with reference altogether 
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to the interest and convenience of the white race, we shall hardly 
find them elevated to a higher rank anywhere else.” 


We thank him for his favourable notice of our state, though 
we do not think ourselves particularly deserving. But our 
gratitude for the compliment must not prevent us from cor- 
recting the assertion, that at the time the constitution was 
adopted, free negroes “ were not raised to the rank of citi- 
zens.” Free negroes have always been citizens of Connec- 
ticut, and were electors till the revision of the constitution 
in 1818. 

Judge Taney having gone through with the proofs drawn 
from the laws of the several states of the Pe nivvem of free 
negroes, proceeds to draw a general conclusion, and to intro- 
duce some incidental topics before entering upon his next 
head of argument. We follow him here. 


“Tt cannot be supposed that they”—the thirteen states who 
through their representatives met in convention to form the consti- 
tution—“ intended to secure to them (free blacks) rights and privi- 
leges, and rank in the new political body throughout the Union, which 
every one of them denied within the limits of its own domain.” 


But the majority of them did not deny the rights of citizen- 
ship to the free negro, and is it not equally supposable, that 
when they adopted the principle that “the citizens of each 
state shall be entitled to all the immunities and privileges of 
citizens in the several states,” they did intend to embrace their 
own free negro citizens ? 

In this connection, Judge Taney argues as to the intention 
of the framers of the constitution, from what he supposes the 
Southern States would have demanded the clause to be. We 
quote the whole paragraph :-— 


“Tt cannot be believed that the large slaveholding states re- 
garded them as included in the word citizens, or would have con- 
sented to a constitution which might compel them to receive them 
in that character from another state. For if they were so received, 
and entitled to the immunities and privileges of citizens, it would 
exempt them from the operation of the special laws and from the 
police regulations which they considered to be necessary for their 
own safety. It would give to persons of the negro race, who were 
recognised as citizens of any one state of the Union, the right to 
enter every other state whenever they pleased, singly or in com- 
panies, without pass or passport, and without obstruction, to sojourn 
there as long as they pleased, to go where they pleased at every hour 
of the day or night, without molestation, unless they committed some 
violation of law for which a white man would be punished, and it 
would give them the full liberty of speech in public and in private, 
upon all subjects upon which its own citizens might speak ; to hold 
public meetings upon public affairs, and to keep and carry arms 
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wherever they went. And all this would be done in the face of the 
subject race of the same colour, both free and slaves, and inevitably 
producing discontent and insubordination among them, and en- 
dangering the peace and safety of the state. 

“Tt is impossible to believe that the great men of the slavehold- 
ing states, who took so large a share in framing the constitution of 
the United States, and exercised so much influence in procuring its 
adoption, could have been so forgetful or regardless of their own 
safety, and the safety of those who trusted and confided in them.” 


This is the strongest portion of Judge Taney’s argument 
We will give it a careful consideration. 

1. The inconveniences resulting to the southern states from 
the operation of this clause are greatly magnified. That the 
free negro citizens of the several states would, under this 
article of the constitution, become citizens of the United 
States, was well known at the time. We have had the ex- 
perience of more than half a century, that few evils have been 
suffered from this clause, and we doubt if there would be any 
for the next half century, if this decision had never been made. 
We must think, therefore, that the basis on which the infer- 
ence rests is not a very strong one. Indeed, is it not obvious 
that Judge Taney is interpreting past history with the feelings 
of the present ? 

2. But we deny the validity of the inference as to the inten- 
tion of southern statesmen, let the promises be ever as strong. 
It is not the province of the court to legislate, but to inter- 
pret. These topics of inconvenience, therefore, cannot be in- 
tended as arguments against the policy of the clause, but as 
indications of the meaning of the clause in the minds of those 
who made it. It is claimed that when the great men of the 
slaveholding states made or assented to this clause of the con- 
stitution, that “the citizens of each state should be entitled” 
to the privilege of a general citizenship in the United States, 
they must have meant, not what their words say they mean, 
but what the circumstances of the case shew they must have 
meant. But we ask, as we have often asked before, can con- 
jectures of this kind, however plausible, nullify the plainest 
language of the constitution? Indeed, when shall this kind 
of interpretation end? This clause gives to abolitionists the 
right to enter any state whenever they please, singly or in 
companies, without pass or passport, and without obstruction ; 
to sojourn there as long as they please ; to hold public meetings 
upon public affairs, and to enjoy full liberty of speech, in pub- 
lic and private, upon any subject whatever. Here is a casus 
omissus, and it is impossible to believe, that if it had occurred 
to the great men of the slaveholding states, they would have 
been so reckless of these dangers as to accede to such a privi- 
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lege. And it is but fair to take into view the new emergen- 
cies which have arisen, and act as we are sure they would have 
acted, if these circumstances had existed then. On the basis 
of Judge Taney’s reasoning, we think an ingenious judge might 
make out a plausible case for excluding abolitionists from ex- 
oon this right ; and if, for the next half century, we go 
forward in the same direction as we have been going for the 
last half, it would not be the strangest thing in the world to 
find some subsequent Chief Justice excluding white citizens, 
as Judge Taney now excludes black citizens, from this protec- 
tion of the constitution, on the ground of what the framers of 
the constitution would have done, if the given case had then 
exis 

3. But we not only deny the inference as to the meaning 
the southern statesmen gave to this clause, but we assert that 
under the circumstances they must have understood it accord- 
ing as it now reads, for there were free negro citizens in the 
majority of the states at the adoption of the constitution. The 
history of the clause shews that the subject of the free negro 
citizens was before them at the time, and they must have known 
that this clause would give them the privilege of general citi- 
zenship in the United States. 

It may be remembered that in the earlier part of the discus- 
sion, Judge Taney argued, that because aliens might be made 
citizens of a state without being thereby citizens of the United 
States, so, “for the same reason,” there might be negro citi- 
zens of a state without being citizens of the United States. 
Judge Taney here reverts to that argument, and attempts to 
fortify it. Although we have shewn that there was no ana- 
logy Prelit the cases, we will, nevertheless, consider what 
Judge Taney has made out in his second attempt. The whole 
force of his argument is expressed in the following sentence :— 

“ And when we find the states guarding themselves from the in- 
discreet or improper admission by other states, of emigrants from 
other countries, by giving the power exclusively to Congress, we 
cannot fail to see that they could never have left with the states a 
much more important power—that is, the power of transforming into 
citizens a numerous class of persons, who in that character would be 
much more dangerous to the peace and safety of a large portion of 
the union, than the few foreigners one of the states might improperly 
naturalize.” 

True, we do find the states guarding themselves against the 
alien citizens of the other states, and they do it by an express 
clause of the constitution ; but we do not find them guarding 
themselves against the negro citizens of the other states ; neither 
by an express clause of the constitution, nor by any clause 
which implies. Is not this demonstration, that the founders of 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXIV. Aa 
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the constitution did not take the same view of the case as 
Judge Taney does? Nay, is it not full proof that they did not 
mean to exclude negro citizens of the state from the privileges 
of general citizenship? Their attention, according to Judge 
Taney, was directed to the very point—to the danger which 
might accrue, under the privilege of general citizenship, from 
particular classes of citizens in the individual states. But 
while contemplating thig danger from aliens—and it is well 
known that great danger was anticipated from foreign emigra- 
tion throughout the country—and guarding against them, they 
had no fears of negro citizens, nor took any precautions 
against them. Judge Taney subjoins :— ‘ 

“ The constitution upon its adoption took from the states all power 
by any subsequent legislation, to introduce as citizens into the poli- 
tical family of the United States, any one, no matter where born, or 
what might be his character or condition; and it gave to Congress 
the power to confer this character upon men only who were born 
outside of the dominion of the United States.” 3 

This is the same argument as the preceding, though differ- 
ently and obscurely expressed. We give it the same answer. 
True, Congress has the sole power, by the express language of 
the constitution, to make the alien citizens of a state, citizens 
of the United States—but all the other citizens are, as a mat- 
ter of course, citizens of the United States. In the case of alien 
citizens, the action of Congress is necessary, because the con- 
stitution requires it ; in the matter of native-born citizens, no 
action is necessary, for the constitution makes them citizens 
without any action of Congress. The samg¢ ultimate authority 
rules in both cases,—the express words of the constitution. 

VI. The clause in the Articles of Confederation wpon the point 
of citizenship. The clause is, “that the free inhabitants of 
each of the states, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from jus- 
tice, excepted, shall be entitled to all the privileges and im- 
munities of free citizens in the several states.” Judge Taney 
remarks upon this as follows :— 

“ Notwithstanding the generality of the words, ‘ free inhabitants,’ 
it is very clear, that, according to their accepted meaning in that 
day, they did not include the African race, whether free or not ; for 
the fifth section of the ninth article proves that Congress should 
have the power to agree upon the land forces to be raised, and to 
make requisition from each state for its quota, in proportion to the 
number of white inhabitants in such state, which requisition should 
be binding.” 

The connection between this argument and what it is al- 
ledged to prove, is not very clear upon the fuce of it. We 
proceed, then, to quote :— 

“ Words could hardly have been used which more strongly mark 
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the line of distinction between the citizen and the subject; the free 
and the subjugated races. The latter were not even counted when 
the inhabitants of a state were to be embodied in proportion to its 
numbers for the general defence. And it cannot for a moment be 
supposed, that a class of persons thus separated and rejected from 
those who formed the sovereignty of the states, were yet intended to 
be included under the words ‘free inhabitants’ in the precedin 
article, to whom privileges and immunities were so carefully secu 

in every state.” 

This is the same line of argument which Judge Taney used 
in attempting to prove that “all men,” in the declaration of 
independence, means “all white men.” It is an assertion that 
those who drew up the clause must have meant by “ free in- 
habitants,” “free” white “inhabitants,” although their lan- 
guage says the very opposite, and for the reason that they held 
the black race as a subjugated one, which was broadly sepa- 
rated from “the sovereignty ” of the land. The degradation 
of the race is so great that it cannot be supposed “for a mo- 
ment” it was meant to include them in the terms “ free in- 
habitants.” Nowhere else has Judge Taney expressed him- 
self more confidently of the correctness of his conclusion. 
He here, in fact, condenses his whole argument, and gives its 
sum and substance. 

Now, as it seems‘to us, the utter falsity of this argument 
can be demonstrated. The words in dispute are, “The free 
inhabitants of the states.” When this clause was under dis- 
cussion, it was moved by the delegates from South Carolina 
to insert the word “ white,” so that it would read, ‘‘ The free 
white inhabitants of the states ;’ as Judge Taney would now 
read it. Two states voted for the amendment; eight against 
it, and one divided. Can anything shew more clearly that 
the inference, drawn from the degradation of the race, that 
the framers of the article did not intend to embrace negroes 
under the expression “ free inhabitants,” is absolutely untrue ¢ 
Judge Taney says, “‘It is very clear, that according to their ac- 
cepted meaning in that day, the words ‘free inhabitants’ did 
not include the African race; but those who used these words 
say, in the most equivocal manner that they did include 
them. Judge Taney says, “It cannot for a moment be sup- 
prone that a class of persons, thus separated and rejected 

m those who formed the sovereignty of the states,” 
—in plain terms, free negroes—“ were intended to be in- 
cluded under the words ‘ free:inhabitants’ ;” but the framers 
of the clause say they were intended to be included. It 
is not possible that refutation should be more complete. - 
The men themselves, if they were present before Judge Ta- 
ney, could only say to him, ‘“ We do not mean what you 
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say we do; we do intend to include free negroes under the 
expression, free inhabitants.” But this they did say, when by 
an express vote they refused to say “free white inhabitants.” 
But this refutation applies to the entire ment of Judge 
Taney. If his argument, from the degradation of the negro, 
is not adequate to justify the interpolation of the word 
“white” into this clause in the article of the confederation, 
neither is it to justify the interpolation of it into the clause 
of the constitution, which was borrowed from it, and that 
but a few years afterwards, and in part by the same men 
who framed the original clause. 

Judge Taney lays much stress upon the change of the word 
“inhabitants ” into “ citizens.” 

“The word citizen excluded, and no doubt intended to exclude, 
foreigners who had not become citizens of some one of the states 
when the constitution was adopted, and also every description of per- 
sons who were not fully recognised as citizens in the several states. 
This, upon any fair construction of the instruments to which we have 
eferred, was evidently the object and purpose of this change of 
words.” 

We will quote Justice Curtis’s answer to this :— 


“It has been suggested, that in adopting it into the constitution, 
the words ‘free inhabitants’ were changed for the word ‘ citizens.’ 
An examination of the forms of expression commonly used in the 
state papers of that day, and an attention to the substance of this 
article of the confederation, will shew that the words ‘ free inhabit- 
ants,’ as then used, were synonymous with citizens. When the 
articles of confederation were adopted, we were in the midst of the 
war of revolution, and there were very few persons then embraced 
in the words ‘ free inhabitants,’ who were not born on our soil. It 
was not a time when many, save the children of the soil, were will- 
ing to embark their fortunes in our cause ; and though there might 
be an inaccuracy in the uses of words to call free inhabitants citizens, 
it was then a technical rather than a substantial difference. If we 
look into the constitutions and state papers of that period, we find 
the inhabitants or people of these colonies, or the inhabitants of this 
state or commonwealth, employed to designate those whom we should 
now denominate citizens. The substance and purpose of the article 
prove it was in this sense it used these words; it secures to the free 
inhabitants of each state the privileges and immunities of free 
citizens in every state. It is not conceivable that the states should 
have agreed to extend- the privileges of citizenship to persons not 
entitled to enjoy the privileges of citizens in the states where they 
dwelt ; that under this article there was a class of persons in some 
of the states, not citizens, to whom were secured all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens when they went into other states; and 
the just conclusion is, that though the constitution cured an inac- 
curacy of language, it left the substance of this article in the National 
Constitution the same as it was in the Article of Confederation.” 
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VII. Laws of Congress. Judge Taney attempts to shew that 
‘‘ Congress has repeatedly legislated upon the same construc- 
tion of the constitution that we have given.” He refers espe- 
cially to the naturalisation law of 1790, and a law relating to 
the employment of sailors on board public vessels. We refer 
to them briefly. 

1. The Naturalisation Law. This law “confines the right 
of becoming citizens to ‘aliens, being free white persons.” 
Now, Judge Taney admits that “the constitution does not 
limit the power of Congress in this respect to white persons. 
But,” he adds, “the language of the law above quoted, shews 
that citizenship at that time was perfectly understood to be 
confined to the white race.” We are unable to reconcile these 
positions, Congress has the power, granted by the constitu- 
tion, “to establish an uniform rule of naturalization,” and 
Judge Taney admits that under this article Congress may 
make coloured persons, who are aliens, citizens of the United 
States. Ifthe Congress then had extended their power so as 
to embrace coloured persons who were aliens, and under that 
rule such persons had been citizens of the United States, they 
would have become so constitutionally. Why, then, does it 
not follow that the constitution does allow of coloured persons 
being citizens of the United States? Judge Taney, however, 
argues from the law of Congress, confining citizenship to whites 
of foreign birth, that it shews that citizenship was understood, 
at that time, to be confined to the white race. But if Con- 
gress understood the power of naturalisation, as Judge Tane 
understands it, to embrace blacks as well as whites, no suc 
thing could have been supposed. 

2and 3. The Militia and Navy Law. The former directs 
every free able-bodied white male citizen shall be enrolled in 
the militia, but yet, in the very terms, implies that there were 
free, able-bodied citizens who were not white ; while the latter 
excludes from the United States vessels any person or persons 
except citizens of the United States, or persons of colour na 
tives of the United States, but nothing hinders here from 
including these coloured persons who are citizens under the 
_ class, leaving other coloured persons to be included in the 
other. 

Judge Taney concludes his argument by a reference to the 
refusal of the Secretaries of State to grant passports to negroes 
as citizens of the United States. This evidence is worth just 
what the opinion of the distinguished lawyers who advised it 
is worth, and no more. Truly, Judge Taney would not settle 
a constitutional question by a canvass of the opinion of law- 
yers for and against it. Perhaps in such a canvass, his own 
opinion in the present case might be reversed. 
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We have thus gone through with that portion of the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case which relates to 
hegro citizenship. We fear we have been tedious to our 
readers, from the frequent repetition of the argument, but this 
has been forced upon us by the character of the opinion we 
were discussing. We felt anxious for ourselves to follow the 
course of the reasoning which the Chief Justice adopted, and 
to find out, if possible, the real ground of so strange a decision. 
We have given his argument at length, and have examined it, 
as far as we are conscious, with candour. We leave the results 
with the reader; for our own part, we think the reasoning is 
as weak as the decision is verde to every just and humane 
feeling. To such a feeling the decision would be equally 
revolting, even if it had been a true exposition of the consti-. 
tution ; the only difference being, that in that case it would 
throw back the disgrace of such injustice and inhumanity upon 
the constitution itself. 

We said at the outset that the decision might be as harmful 
to the whites as to the blacks. We are more and more con- 
vinced of the dangerous character of the mode which the Court 
has adopted of interpreting the constitution, and of the results 
to which it has led in the present case. We mention three 
things in particular. 

1. Ifa sentence so plain as this, that “all men are created 
equal,” can be interpreted by the highest legal tribunal in this 
land to mean, “that all men, but negroes, are created equal ;” 
if the expression, “the free inhabitants of the states, can be 
converted into “the free inhabitants of the states, except 
negroes,” and that too in the face of a contemporaneous inter- 
pretation which rejected the exception, and that interpretation 
too made by the very men who framed the article; if “the 
citizens of each state” can be made to mean “a portion of the 
citizens of each state,” in defiance of an absolute silence as to 
such limitation in the constitution itself, what is there in the 
constitution that can stand firm? It can be made to mean 
anything a dominant party chooses to have it. Take a case. 
Judge Taney acknowledges that the constitution grants power 
to Congress to make a naturalisation law, which shall em- 
brace blacks of foreign birth, yet he need not have made this 
concession, and we wonder he did make it. For the same 
kind of argument by which he tries to prove that “all men” 
means “all men but negroes,” would equally well prove that 
“the naturalization of foreigners” means “the naturalisation 
of all foreigners but negroes.” It is a little remarkable that a 
construction of the constitution of the loosest possible kind, 
which makes everything uncertain, should have proceeded 
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from the avowed and peculiar friends of a strict construction 
of the constitution. 

2. The power which this decision gives to the general go- 
vernment over the states, in principle, stops not short of reduc- 
ing the states into mere steteneian upon the national 
government—dependent upon it for determining who among 
their own citizens shall enjoy privileges and immunities in 
other states; dependent upon it for determining who among 
their own citizens shall vote for President and Vice-President 
of the country, for it depends, according to this decision, upon 
the general government alone to determine what citizens of the 
state shall be selected to constitute the sovereign people of the 
United States. Upon this point, we quote from Justice Curtis . 


“Tf it be admitted that the constitution has enabled Congress to 
declare what free persons born within the several states, shall be 
citizens of the United States, it must at the same time be admitted 
that it is an unlimited power. If this subject is within the control 
of Congress, it must depend wholly on its discretion. For, certainly, 
no limits of that discretion can be found in the Constitution, which 
is wholly silent concerning it; and the necessary consequence is, 
that the federal government may select classes of persons within 
the several states who alone can be entitled to the political privileges 
of citizenship of the United States. If this power exists, what per- 
sons born within the states may be President or Vice President of the 
United States, or members of either House of Congress, or hold any 
office or enjoy any privilege whereof citizenship of the United States 
is a necessary qualification, must depend solely on the will of Con- 

- gress. By virtue of it, though Congress can grant no title of nobility, 
they may create an oligarchy, in whose hands would be concentrated 
the entire power of the federal government. 

“Tt is a substantive power, distinct in its nature from all others; 
capable of affecting not only the relations of the states to the general 
government, but of controlling the political condition of the people 
of the United States.” 


It is not a little remarkable that this enormous consolida- 
tion of power in the general government, and this heavy blow 
at the power and dignity of the states, should have proceeded 
from those who are the strongest advocates of state rights. 

3. But the most remarkable thing in this most remarkable 
decision, is the stroke aimed at the declaration of independence. 
The interpretation of that instrument, adopted by the Court, 
absolutely destroys the fundamental principles upon which 
our democracy is built—we speak, of course, of democracy as 
a form of government, not-as a party—and converts the 
noblest declaration of political principles ever made in history 
into an idle assertion, which, so far from being self-evident, is 
not even true. The principles of construction adopted in this 
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case, and the results of the present application of them, in 
their bearing upon the rights and dignity of the state, and 
upon the very foundation of our state democracies, make this 
decision far, more important to the whites than to the blacks, 
and in this aspect of it we think the decision of the Court 
has not yet begun to receive the attention it deserves, or will 
receive. 

We have not thought it necessary to canvass the opinion of 
each judge; it is enough that such an opinion has been pro- 
nounced by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
land, especially supported as it is by a majority of the Court. 





Art. IV.—Councils of the Church, from the Council of Jeru- 
salem A.D. 51, to the Cowncil of Constantinople A D. 381 ; 
as to their Constitution, but also as to their objects and 
History. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D., &., &c., &e. 


We have placed the title of this work at the head of our 
Article, not oecause we intend to enter into any disquisition 
on it, or the topics ot which it treats; but because we have 
found in it certain prefatory remarks, which seem to us to de- 
mand some notice. We are not, we must say in the outset, 
among those who are peculiarly sensitive to the ordinary stric- 
tures of our English brethren. We can readily imagine, that 
in Church as well as State and other matters, they may find 
among us a vast many things which may strike them as alto- 
gether strange, out of the way, and inexplicable. And if the 
thought will occasionally occur that they would be much less 
perplexed and annoyed, if they would not so invariably make 
“the way they do at home” the single standard by which all 
men and things are judged, still, we are by no means disposed 
to complain. For this very insularity or nationality, is, in 
many respects, a noble thing, and has wrought some noble re- 
sults. Moreover, we suppose, it lies at the root of that over- 
weening estimate of ourselves, to the charge of which we are 
considered—as no doubt we are—peculiarly obnoxious. We 
only beg objectors to remember, that however much this dis- 
position may have been exacerbated and increased by climate 
and other causes, we still in the line of our descent, came 
very honestly by it. 

We ought also to express our sincere conviction, that the 
great body of the clergy and laity of the mother church, are 
animated by no other than the most fraternal feelings towards 
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us. We have received, and are receiving too many proofs of 
this, to permit any reasonable man to question it. No doubt 
there are some among them who re us as only a more or- 
derly kind of dissenters, because we are not “ by law estab- 
lished ;” others, who are willing to refer to us as a proof that 
monarchy is not essential to the existence of the episcopacy; 
and whose sympathies stop with that ; others still, who re, 

us with suspicion, because we are not merely a Church of Eng- 
land in America ; and a few, who entertain the fear, once ex- 
pressed to us by an English clergyman, with more naivet2 than 
tact, that a repeal of all inhibitory laws against us, would set in 
motion a clerical exodus from America, which fleeing from the 
horrors of the voluntary system, would descend upon the 
shores of England, and, under the plea of “ manifest destiny,” 
seize on everything available, from the living of Doddington 
down to the humblest curacy. Indeed, it must be confessed, 
that the superior facility of locomotion which in the intercouse 
of a few past years we have exhibited, and which in the in- 
terchange of hospitalities, has left us considerably on the debit 
side, may have given some ground for this last anticipation. 
We hope, however, it will not be forgotten, that tempora 
travel, and permanent removal, are two distinct things. Still, 
we cannot, as we have said, question the fraternal regard of 
the great body of English Churchmen ; and we are sure, they 
cannot doubt our filial reverence towards the mother church, 
or our hearty recognition of the tie which binds us together 
as brethren. 

It is therefore with unfeigned regret, that we find a Regius 
Professor in the University of Oxford, coming before the 
church with statements concerning our ecclesiastical character 
and position, like those of which we are about to speak. It 
any heed is given to them either here or in England,—and 
while with some Dr Pusey’s name is all-powerful, and even 
with those, who, like ourselves, have no sympathy with his 
views, his learning and patient industry will always command 
a respectful hearing—they must result in needless distrust and 
suspicion on the one side, and in a feeling of injury and mis- 
representation on the other. But our first duty is to lay the 
strictures in question before our readers : 


“ Accordingly, until the —— precedent, made in very evil 
times by the church of the United States, when struggling for life, 
the question of lay representation was consistently confined to bodies 
who rejected the Apostolic succession, the Continental reformers, and 
the dissenters in Great Britain. 

“ It must be said plainly, that the precedent set in the United 
States is radically wrong, and, in fact, i@so far, the adoption of a 
principle belonging to bodies who reject the Apostolic succession and 
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the whole principle of a deposit of faith, and of a commission, trans- 
mitted from the apostles and part of the mind of Christ. Yet, in so 
saying, I do not mean, (God forbid !) that she has thereby forfeited _ 
her claim to be a part of the Church. She has abandoned a bulwark 
of the faith, a function of the office inherited by her Bishops, not the 
faith itself, nor the Apostolic succession. 

“ Through our neglect she became what she became ; and we owe 
her therefore not sympathy only, but a respectful and humble sorrow. 
Still, while we own our own share in the sin, and that through God’s 
mercy alone we have been preserved, it were thanklessness for our 
own mercies not to own, that she has undergone loss. Nestorianism 
and Eutychianism were not the produce of one generation only, nor 
are they extinct. The Athanasian Creed is at once the bulwark 
against those heresies, and the clearest exposition of the deepest 
truths on the very being of God. It sets forth in clearest terms the 
being of God Almighty in Himself, and in the relation which through 
us, His lowest creatures, He vouchsafed to form with his whole ra- 
tional creation. On those truths the human mind must dwell, if it 
would think at all on God, its Author and its End, and on its redeem- 
ing Lord. Thoughts like those which the Athanasian Creed so won- 
derfully embodies, must come across every reflective mind. The 
soul must think in some way on every subject mentioned in that 
Creed, if it rises above the toils or pleasures of this earth to dwell 
upon its God. Yet error lies as near to the mind of man as truth. 
Error is manifold, truth one. And therefore there is the more dan- 
ger lest the soul of man should go astray, where it would most need 
and long to think aright, where error would estrange it from its God 
and Saviour as He Is. It was a loss, then, that misunderstanding its 
solemn warnings to those who wilfully part with the faith, the 
American Church allowed one of the clearest expositions of that faith 
silently to drop from them. They parted, not only with the Creed 
itself, but with the very confession that it ‘ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed.’ They did not mean to part with the faith 
from their heart, but they parted with its confession from their lips. 
In like way, they did not deny, but they ignored the value of absolu- 
tion. 

“They did not deny, but in both instances they suppressed the 
truth. It is plain, then, that in the future history of the Church, 
either we must be the instrument of God in upholding their faith, 
or they, if we enter into closer relations with them, will lower ours. 
Not then in reproach, but in self-defence it was said, that a Church 
which had ‘ omitted the Athanasian Creed, and bracketed the Nicene,’ 
was no model to be safely copied. 

“The admission of laymen to a co-ordinate voice in Councils on 
the faith, is not an heretical act. Yet, it is an innovation upon that 
rule which the inspired Apostles left with the Church. To depart 
from their rule must needs be the commencement of a perilous course, 
the issue of which God alone knoweth, and from which may He pre- 
serve us.” ° 
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These words—and their writer has almost universally the 
credit of carefully weighing what he says—involve some grave 
conclusions. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Dr Pusey has 
made no secret of his conviction that the Church of England 
is in a sorely mutilated and crippled state ; that she has parted 
with much of her Christian birthright; that she has approached, 
at least, a position where her claim to be considered an in- 
tegral portion of the Catholic church may be questioned ; and, 
now, the further conclusion is announced, that we have fallen 
to such a lower depth, and come so much nearer to excluding 
ourselves from the body of Christ, that not only is not our 
example a safe one to follow, but that even closer relations 
with us, will, unless our tone is thereby raised—and all the 
chances of course lie the other way—lower the tone of the 
mother church. It is easy to assert, that such a sentiment is 
uttered, “not in reproach, but in self-defence.” That very 
convictiun, if it be real, involves—whether justly or unjustly 
facts must decide—the very greatest possible reproach. 

Nor can we avoid Bit obey that the announcement of 
these views follows directly on a movement originated by the 
Bishop of Maryland,* in the last general convention, which, 
if carried out, aight bring about those “ closer relations” 
which Dr Pusey, and others who are in the opposite extreme 
from him, unite in dreading. Had Dr Pusey designed, so far 
as his name had influence, and his views carried weight, to put 
an estoppel to that movement, a more ae season for the 
accomplishment of such a purpose, could scarcely have been 
selected. 

But we pass on, to consider the charges on which we have 
been brought, not so much to trial, asto condemnation. They 
are four in number. We have “ignored the value of absolu- 
tion.” We have “bracketed the Nicene Creed.” We have 
“parted with the confession” of the faith “from our lips,” 

e have admitted into our synods and councils lay represen- 
tatives. And in doing this, we are charged with departing 
from the position of our mother church, in particulars at least 
important, possibly something more. These are serious charges, 
taken in connection with the consequences which Dr Pusey 
deduces from them. If we have anything to say, it surely be- 
comes us to say it. 

What proof, then, we ask, is there in our formularies, that 
our'church ignores any value which the Church of England 
attaches to absolution? For, in taking up Dr Pusey’s first 
charge, we must ask our readers to remember, that this is the 
only question we are answering. We are not discussing the 
nature or value of absolution. We are not inquiring whether 

* Journal of 1856, pp. 202, 206. 
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Dr Pusey’s own views on these points are, or are not, the 
views of the English Church, The single topic now under 
examination—and we wish especially to insist upon the dis- 
tinction herein involved—is, whether any such changes have 
been made in our American revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, as warrant the conclusion, that our church regards 
absolution in any other light than that in which it is re- 
garded by the mother church, or attaches to it any inferior 
value? The nature, value, and effects of absolution, the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of Dr Pusey’s own views, their agreement 
or disagreement with the standards of our Anglican Church, 
all plainly lie entirely outside of this line of inquiry, and are, 
therefore, not now under consideration. Having thus cleared 
the ground, and stated the question, we proceed to the testi- 
mony of our Prayer Book. 

Nothing which supports Dr Pusey’s allegation can be gathered 
from the order for morning and evening prayer. The abso- 
lution, to be said by “the priest alone,” stands there, as it has 
stood in the English book since 1552. Had our revision 
omitted it, it would only have followed, in this respect, the 
first book of 1549. Nor does the transference from the com- 
munion office of the more solemn precatory form, as an option 
—a provision which we regard as unfortunate—afford any 
ground for his charge. 

In the Office for the Holy Communion there is a change, on 


- which we presume Dr Pusey mainly rests his assertions. In 


the exhortation to be ordinarily read, when warning is given 
“ for the celebration of the holy communion,” our revision 
omits to mention “ the benefit of absolution,” as one of the 
things for which a person unable to “ quiet his own con- 
science,” is to apply to his pastor, “ or to some other minister 
of God’s word.” But can anything more be fairly argued from 
this, than that our church has omitted to’provide for the use 
of the absolution in private? Among us, one going to the 
minister to “ open his griefs,” if by counsel and advice he at- 
tains to “ the Pere. of his conscience and the remoying of 
all scruple and doubtfulness,”—and surely, unless this end 
were gained the absolution would not be pronounced in pri- 
vate—comes to the public office, joins in the general confes- 
sion, and in company with the faithful, listens to the procla- 
mation of the pardoning mercy of God. What ignoring is 
there in all this of the value of absolution? What even in 
the most stringent view of the case, is ignored, except the use 
of the absolution in private? And if this is tantamount to 
ignoring its value, then for how many centuries was that value 
ignored by the Catholic Church? Let us proceed to the Office 
tor the Vigitation of the Sick. In this, we find in our revision 
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two omissions ; first, of the rubric which provides for a special 
confession, and, next, of the indicative form of absolution. 
Now as to the first of these omissions, it must be remembered 
that the rubric which orders the examination of the conscience, 
is retained. And, surely, so long as that examination is in 
any degree what it should be—and a minister who would not 
make it such, would neither be very likely to act under the 
omitted rubric, nor to act to any good purpose if he did—any 
great special sin can hardly escape the minister’s knowledge, 
or fail to be made the subject of his remark and counsel. So that 
while the more general provision which is retained, thus neces- 
sarily includes the special one which is omitted, we cannot see 
that any conclusion favourable to Dr Pusey’s allegation, can 
be drawn from this omission. In regard to the omission of 
the indicative form of absolution, two considerations must be 
borne in mind. As a general rule, a sick person properly pre- 
pered for either life or death, will receive at certain times the 
oly communion ; in the office for which, the absolution will 
be used in that very form, which, as his biographer informs 
us,* Bishop Bull, in his last illness, desired to have substituted 
for the indicative form ; “ thinking it came nearer to the preca- 
tory forms of absolution mentioned by the Fathers, than any 
other.” But even if this were not so, it is still true that the 
indicative form of absolution is of medizval origin—Binghamt 
says it was unknown till the twelfth century—while the prayer 
beginning “ O most merciful God, who according to the multi- 
tude of Thy mercies,” &c., is the original absolution. Mr 
Palmer shews this, and adds,t “ This ancient absolution, or re- 
conciliation of a penitent near death, is not only found in the 
old formularies of the English Church, where it was used long 
before the pene indicative form was introduced, but in the 
sacramentary of Gelasius, a.p. 494; and for many centuries 
was commonly used in the churches of the West.” What, then, 
has our church done in this matter, that warrants Dr Pusey’s 
charge? We lave simply omitted a later and medieval form, 
and by so doing, have restored to its proper position and right- 
ful place that ancient precatory form, which was used for more 
than thirteen hundred years in the Western church. And 
this is to ignore the value of absolution! It does, indeed, 
remove all possible shadow of an idea that we have anything 
in common with the medieval and Romish doctrine of absv- 
lution, but, we ask any candid person, can it be fairly said to 
do anything more? 
One fact remains to be stated.. Among the Offices in our 
American Book, is one—not found in the English—for the 


* Nelson’s Life of Bull, Sec. LX XIX. ¢ Book XIV., ¢. 2, Se. 5. 
{ Origines Liturcice, Vol. II., p. 226. 
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visitation of prisoners. In this office there are two rubrics 
which bear on our present inquiry. In the first, the minister is 
directed, in connection with the examination of the prisoner’s 
conscience, “ to exhort him to a particular confession of the sin 
for which he is condemned ;” and in the second, after confes- 
sion, the priest, is ordered “ to declare to him the pardoning 
mercy of Goa in the form which is used in the Communion Ser- 
vice.” We confess ourselves unable to discover any evidence 
in this, that our Church “ ignores” the value of absolution. 

Our readers can now see for themselves precisely in what 

oints our Prayer Book varies from that of the mother church 
in this matter of the absolution. And, it appears, the points 
of difference are two in number. First, our Offices do nut re- 
cognise the use of the absolution in private, where it may be 
had in public; and, secondly, they omit that indicative form 
of absolution which only dates back to the twelfth century. 
But neither of these changes in any way involves an opinion 
as to the value of absolution ; neither denies that value, what- 
ever it may be, and as we have already said, we are not now 
inquiring what it is; neither places us on any different ground 
as regards that value, from the mother church; and, unless 
the catholic church of Christ for many centures ignored the 
value of absolution, neither can afford any just foundation for 
such a charge as the one brought against us by Dr Pusey. In 
a word, if Dr Pusey’s view of absolution be the medieval 
and Romish one, then, of course, we differ from that, just so 
far as it differs from the standards of the English Church. If, 
on the other hand, his view be the primitive and scriptural 
one of the English Church, then there is no shadow of evi- 
dence that we differ from either. And here, we are content 
to leave our issue with him on this topic. 

The allegation next to be considered, is, that we have 
“bracketed the Nicene Creed.” A question appears to have 
arisen as to the precise meaning of these words. It has been 
supposed, that by some confusion of ideas, Dr Pusey intends 
to refer to the provision in the rubric preceding the apostles’ 
creed, that “any churches may omit the words, He des 
into hell, or may instead of them, use the words, He went into 
the place of rted spirits.” We presume, however, that 
reference is made to those rubrical provisions, by which either 
the apostle or the Nicene creed may be used in the morning 
and evening service, and also in the office of the holy com- 
munion. Taking then, this, as Dr Pusey’s meaning, let us in- 
quire how much can fairly be made of this “bracketing the 
Nicene Creed.” 

The facts in the case are as follows. At the informal and 
provisional convention of 1785, two courses of action were 
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adopted in reference to the Book of Common Prayer. Certain 
changes in the prayers, rendered necessary by the acknowledged 
independence of the United States, were agreed upon. This 
was evidently a mere matter of necessity: it was only — 
by an agreement of many, what individual clergymen h 
been doing for a long time—some, from the 4th of July 1776, 
and all from the 3d of September 1783—substituting, namely, 
prayers for the authorities of the Republic, in place of those 
for the Royal Family and Parliament of Great Britain. But, 
besides this, that provisional convention proposed—of course 
they could not establish—certain other changes, which were 
published in the “ Proposed Book” in 1786.* Among these 
propositions, was one for the entire omission of the Nicene 
Creed. It met, however, with no favour ; Bishop White, who 
is certainly a most competent witness, says, “ the omission had 
been generally regretted ;” it was not endorsed by the second 
provisional convention, held in 1786, in which, as the same 
authority informs us, the Nicene creed “ was restored without 
debate or difficulty,” with the rubrical provision noted above ; 
all which action was confirmed by the consent of all orders 
in the convention of 1789, the first regularly constituted 
Synod of our Church. : 

Now, it is true, that as the rubrics stand, a clergyman can, 
if he will, so avail himself of their option. as to avoid the use of 
the Nicene Creed, either in the Daily Service or the Commu- 
nion Office. But, to reach such a result, could not have been 
the object of the framers of the rubrics. For when the pro- 
position to omit the Nicene Creed had been made in terms, 
and was “generally regretted” and disliked, to suppose that a 
rubric intended to be tantamount to such an omission, was then 
presented to, and passed by, the very persons who opposed 
omission, is to reflect not only upon the honesty and honour of 
the originators of the plan, but also upon the intelligence and 
common sense of those who suffered themselves to be gulled 
by it. The circumstances of the case, and the testimony of 
those concerned in it, alike shew that the restitution was in- 

-tended to be a bona fide one. While, as matter ot fact, we 
have never known a clergyman, who supposed himself to be 
released by our rubric from the use of the Nicene Symbol, or 
who availed himself of the possible option, to satede it from 
the Services. It is moreover fully accepted and acknowledged, 
in our eighth Article. 

The historical details with which we have just been occu- 
pied, suggest the propriety of mentioning, in passing, certain 
facts which must be borne in mind, if we would fairly weigh 


* We think it admits of some doubt, whether these last named changes were 
proposed by the Convention, or only by a Committee. 
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and understand our American revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. We may as well call attention to them here as at any 
other point ; for though they will lead us for a moment from 
our direct line of remark, they have an important bearing on 
the topics just discussed, and those which are to follow. 

The Convention of 1789, then, when they approached the 
final revision of the Prayer Book, had not alone in their hands 
the English Book. They had also before them, and they 
could not but take cognizance of the proposed book of 1786. 
Their action, therefore, was embarrassed and complicated. 
And to estimate the spirit which animated them, and the true 
character of their labours, we must take that book as the ex- 
ponent of the extreme of change to which some persons were 
disposed to go, and compare it with the results which were 
actually reached. We shall then see how conservative a spirit 
pervaded the body ; and their work will be regarded in a very 
different light from that in which it would be viewed, had 
they simply taken the English Book and originated changes 
from it. Vastly greater changes had been proposed by the 
provisional conventions preceding, conventions which, more- 
over, were partial, both in regard to the number of dioceses 
represented, and in their incomplete constitution, as being 
made up of presbyters and laymen, without bishops. While, 
as we have said above, this Convention of 1789 was the first 
in which all Orders were represented. Viewed, therefore, in 
this way, our first full Synod does not appear to be so much 
engaged in originating changes, as in repressing a spirit of 
change. And when its labours—which we are not at all at- 
tempting to prove perfect and faultless—were completed, it 
closed them by renewing with an enlarged, distinct and solemn 
speciality of detail, a declaration, which had previously been 
couched in vague and general terms:” that it was far from 
intending to depart from the Church of England, in any essen- 
tial point of doctrine, discipline, or worship.” The change of 
expression, which becomes apparent on comparing this decla- 
ration with the one put forth in connection with the proposed 
book, is very striking, and under the circumstances, full of 
meaning. Nor are the words employed, those of men con- 
scious of having made such vital changes as Dr Pusey charges 
on them. It will be long before he will persuade us that the 
members of our first complete Synod were so dishonest as to 
take such words on their lips, when they knew them to be false ; 
or so ignorant and stupid as to depart from the mother church 
to the extent which he alleges, without knowing it. 

Dr Pusey’s third allegation is, that we “have parted with 
the Confession” of the “ faith from our lips ;”’ and by this he 
means, that we have omitted from our formularies the Athana- 
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sian Creed. To say the least, this is a needlessly harsh way of 

utting the matter. And its harshness is not mitigated by the 
acts, that the council of Ephesus, in its seventh canon, forbade 
any other creed to be composed or used, than “that which was 
settled by the holy Fathers who were assembled in the city of 
Nicaea, with the Holy Ghost;” and that the Athanasian 
symbol is not used in the public services of the orthodox Greek 
Church. This last mentioned fact, it should be remembered, 
was distinctly had in view at the time the omission was de- 
cided on.* In reference to the whole subject, we adopt the 
language of the accomplished correspondent of the Literary 
Churchman. Indeed, did our limits permit, we should be glad 
to lay his entire letter before our readers.t 


“The wise and good men who compiled our Prayer Book, what- 
ever were their defects and failures, at least acted on a principle, and 
not blindly, in what they did..... They regarded that Creed] 
called the Creed of Athanasius, however venerable and valuable, as a 
hymn, and not a creed; resting on precisely the same basis as the 
Te Deum, so far as respects the absolute necessity of its being incor- 
porated in any office of daily prayer. Now while, for one, I bitterly 
deplore the practical application of this principle, which has cost us 
so dearly in the matter of worship, I venture to affirm that the prin- 
ciple is a sound one; and that no private doctor, however venerable 
for learning and piety, has a right to speak so harshly of a great 
Church, in full communion with his own, as to tax her with ‘ lower- 
ing’ the faith, simply because, in common with the Orthodox Church 
of the Greeks, she does not use the hymn Quicwnque vult in her pub- 
lic worship. Let it be remembered that, at the same time and for 
kindred reasons, she omitted the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimittis, 
not surely because she did not believe or value them, but because in 
adapting herself to her new work, she (unwisely, as I humbly conceive, 
but still with a legitimate exercise of judgment) thought best to pre- 
sent to the people among whom she was to labour, a Common Prayer; 
free as far as possible from those things to which hereditary pride 
and long and painful prejudice had made them obstinately adverse. 

“ Now, in omitting the Athanasian Creed as a hymn, did she do so 
without adequate safeguards as to the profession of the faith con- 
tained in that hymn? On the contrary, in retaining the services for 
Trinity Sunday, with its Collects and Preface, in retaining the invo- 
cations in the Litany, and in giving greater prominence to the Nicene 
Creed, she regarded herself as sufficiently setting forth the great doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. But that was not enough 
—she took the precaution to assert in the preface to her prayer book, 
‘that this Church is far from intending to depart from the Church of 
England, in any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship, or 
further than local circumstances require.’ 

“ Tt is worthy of note, that as soon as possible after this, ‘the Bish- 

* Bishop White’s Memoirs, p. 149. 

+ Letter of A. C. C., in the Literary Churchman, of Oct. 17, 1857. 
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ops, Clergy, and Laity,’ in synod, added to the book an office of 
institution, in which not only is the soundest and most catholic 
view of the sacerdotal office, and its connections with the episcopate, 
recognised and embodied, but also there are introduced three succes- 
sive collects—the first of which is addressed to the Farner, the 
second to the Son, and the third to the Hoty Guosr. Does this look 
as if there had been any lowering of the faith in the Triune God?” 

To what is here said it must be also added, that a further 
proof of entire orthodoxy was given, when, in 1801, the thirty- 
nine Articles were adopted ; in which the omission of the 
Athanasian creed, in the eighth Article, is more than coun- 
tervailed by the adoption of the first five articles, which re- 
produce, in its completeness of doctrinal statement, the Atha- 
nasian symbol. 

We havereached thelast and principal gravamenof Dr Pusey ; 
the matter, namely of lay representation. The other three 
subjects are introduced as illustrations of the result of this 
Guilosiaitiaal regulation, and warnings to English Churchmen, 
not to be attracted towards a system, the issues of which are 
supposed to have been so disastrous.* The assertion is, that 
in recognising the principle of lay representation, we have 
departed from the usages of all bodies possessing apostolical 
succession, in all times and places. Now this clearly involves 
a double charge: first, a general one of departing from the 
usage of the Catholic Church; and secondly, a special one of 
departing from the usage of the Church of England. 

n regard to both these charges, Dr Pusey offers us the 
benefit of an excuse, under which we can consent to shelter 
neither ourselves, nor our fathers. Whether the idea were 
right or wrong, it was imagined that lay representation in 
matters ecclesiastical, was a thing recognised both in the early 
church, and in the Church of England. The idea entertained 
was unquestionably the one expressed in a letter of Dr Bow- 
den, published in 1792, with the approval of Bishop Seabury, 
that the principle of lay representation was justified by rea- 
son, revelation, and precedent. We cannot therefore accept 
Dr Pusey’s excuse—however kindly it may be intended—that 
evil times and untoward circumstances forced this principle 
upon us. Whatever is to be said for or against it, we went 
into it with our eyes open; while the communions around us 
—aside from the Romish Church—in which we see lay repre- 
sentation ignored, so far from retaining the succession, scout 
it as an antiquated shred of Popery.t 

* It is obvious to remark, that it does not at all follow that the matters pre- 


vious] ey even if they were admitted as truly charged, are necessarily con- 


ae with lay representation. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, is not an uncommon 
allacy. 


t As, for instance, the Presbyterians and Methodists. 
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Into the general charge we shall not here enter. Not be- 
cause we have nothing to say ; but because our line of remark 
has led us rather to consider ourselves in relation to the Church 
of England, and to endeavour at least, to shew that we have 
not in matters charged so departed from her position as to 
justify any of her members in using such words as those of 
Dr Pusey. For this reason, and because, moreover, our limits 
restrict us, we confine ourselves here to the questions: Did 
our church inaugurate a principle unknown to the English 
Church, when she admitted laymen to a share in her Synods ? 
And if she did not, then what was her action in the premises ? 

It was not supposed at the time, that any new principle was 
adopted. In the pamphlet above referred to, it is distinctly 
asserted that in recognising the principle of lay representa- 
tion, we were only doing what the Church of England had 
already done under another form. And we believe the truth 
of this position may be as nearly demonstrated, as anything 
can be, which depends on moral reasoning. 

We go back, then, and take our stand on the declarations 
and arguments of Richard Hooker. In the eighth book of his 
polity, he brings out and advocates the principle of a general 
Synod, in which both clergy and laity are represented. He 
holds that no laws, civil or ecclesiastical, can become “ natu- 
rally” or “religiously” binding in England, without the united 
action of clergy and laity. And the general synod in which 
this action is had, he finds in Parliament and Convocation sit- 
ting concurrently. “The Parliament of England,” he says, “ to- 
gether with the convocation thereto annexed, is that upon 
which the very essence of all government within this kingdom 
doth depend.” For hewillnot grant that Parliament is a merely 
“temporal court,” and Bramhall asserts the same thing.* Here, 
then, we have broadly stated the principle of lay representa- 
tion in matters ecclesiastical ; and we see, moreover, in what 
way the principle took form, namely, in the joint action of 
Convocation as the clerical,and Parliament as the lay Synod of 
the Church of England. We are not’concerned here to inquire 
whether the principle thus avowed by Hooker was inaugurated 
by our mother church at the Reformation ; it is enough for 
our present purposes to shew what has been shown. Still, we 
have no doubt, the arrangement was regarded as a return to 
the ancient customs of the nation, antedating the papal usur- 
pations. Bramhall, at least, clearly so regards it.t 

The principle of lay representation being thus proved to 
have been recognised in the mother church, and the mode of 


* Defence of Protestant's Ordination, Sec. 6. 
+ Just Vindication, C. ITV. Jackson, also, accounts the exclusion of the laity, 
a piece of Romish treason. On Christian Obedience, C. I, § 8. 
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its working appearing to have been provided for, through the 
action of Parliament sitting as a lay synod, we must next briefly 
consider the history of this arrangement, its progress, changes 
and results. We shall then be prepared to state our conclu- 
sions. 

When Hooker wrote, the whole English nation constituted, 
in the eye of the law, not merely one commonwealth, but one 
church. So he repeatedly says, “‘ there is not a man of the 
Church of England, but the same man is also a member of the 
Commonwealth ; nor any member of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England.”* And this view 
is confirmed by Stat. 35, Elizabeth, C. I, 1592.4 But such a 
view of the case, almost immediately became unreal, and a fic- 
tion. People did, in various directions, desert the communion 
of the Church of England; and then an arrangement just to 
all parties, would have been to open Parliament to others be- 
sides members of the Church of England, and to take from it 
its character as a lay synod of that church, and provide for lay 
representation in some other way. No such course, however, 
was adopted. Two distinct lines of policy were consecutively 
pursued. Till 1688, the act of Elizabeth above referred to, 
was continued in force ; and it preserved to the Parliament its 
character as a lay synod of the church. In 1688, that act was 
repealed, and the Commonwealth and the Church ceased even 
in the eye of the law, to be identical. But, though this was 
so, the test and corporation acts continued in force, and gave 
to Parliament some sort of claim to be still regarded in its old 
character of a lay synod. In 1828, however, these acts were 
repealed ; in 1829, papists were admitted to Parliament; in 1833, 
the Reform Bill swept away the last vestige of the ancient cha- 
racter of Parliamentas a lay synod, and though it has continued 
to act in this capacity, all the original conditions which gave 
it its character as a lay synod, have ceased to exist. And this 
is not all; for while the character of Parliament has thus vitally 
changed, the abeyance of the proper powers of convocation has 
thrown all legislation for the church into its hands ; the hands 
of a body, which is in no sense made up of even lay represen- 
tatives of the church. Till 1688, then, the Commonwealth 
was hardly dealt with ; and since 1688, a course of still greater 
injustice has been adopted with regard to the church. 

We are now prepared to consider the action of our own 
church, in this matter of lay representation. She has adopted 
no principle, which there was not abundant reason to believe, 
was received and acted on, in the Reformed Church of England. 


* Eccl. Polity, VIII. 1,2; compare also, 1.5. See also Canons CXXXIX, 
and CXL, of 1603. 


Stephens’ English Constitution, Vol. I, p. 304. 
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If the great authorities of that church and the actual history 
of her ecclesiastical legislation,* can be relied on, she has only 
continued a principle acknowledged from the time of the Re- 
formation. What she has done, has been simply to provide 
for it, a new mode of application, and a new form of working. 
We need not be surprised to find some anomalies and some 
contradictions in the course of her labours, before a final result 
was reached. But, let us remember, these anomalies and con- 
tradictions are not the grounds on which the final result is to 
be considered, nor the tests by which it is to be tried. For 
instance, the fact that provisional conventions sat in 1785 and 
1786—without whose action by the way, the mother church 
would never have given us the Episcopacy—in which there 
were no bishops, need not alarm us, so long as no final action 
was had, and no authoritative and recognised conclusions were 
reached, till the sitting of the fully constituted synod of 1789. 
The fact that in 1785, it was proposed to make the conventions 
of the dioceses the ecclesiastical courts, and so to give the laity 
a share in administering spiritual discipline, and the “power 
of the keys,” is nothing to the "ag. se so long as the pro- 
posal was not adopted, and a totally opposite plan prevailed. 

Neither were the provisions made by us for lay representa- 
tion, regarded as giving to the laity any greater rights or 
powers than they possessed in the mother church. In a con- 
temporaneous pamphlet, it was stated, that the power of the 
laity represented either by parliament or the sovereign was 
greater in England than among us: and it was generally be- 
lieved that such was the case. The power of the king to an- 
nul the spiritual sentence of a bishop's court, his power to re- 
strain convocation, the fact that, to all intents and purposes, 
the freedom of the election of bishops was nullifiedin his favour, 
and the further fact that such enormous powers in matters 
ecclesiastical were in the hands of Parliament, where laymen 
alone could carry any measure they chose in the very teeth of 
the episcopacy—a thing which in our church could never oc- 
cur—were cited as proofs that not only was the power of the 
laity not increased among us, but that it was even abridged ; 
and that thereby, things were restored to a more just balance 
and equality. 

We claim, therefore, to have shown upon sufficient grounds, 
that not only did we not suppose any new principle unknown 
in the Church of England to have been adopted by us in 
1789, but also that no new principle was adopted ; and that 


* For instance, have not the Canons of 1603, been repeatedly adjudged not 
to bind the laity, because Parliament never sanctioned them? And has not Par- 
liament repealed some of them, without any concurrent action of the clergy in 
Convocation ? 
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all which was undertaken or done, was to provide, under the 
new circumstances in which we were placed, for the carrying 
out a principle inherited from the mother church. Now, un- 
doubtedly, the form which that provision assumed, was deter- 
mined—we will not say was forced upon us—by the circum- 
stances in which we were placed. And while we are not dis- 
age to magnify ourselves, we cannot but say freely and plain- 
y, that in comparing the modes of working out the principle 
adopted respectively by the mother church and our own, and 
especially taking into view their several results, we can hardly 
regard ourselves as losers. With us, an episcopal election is a 
reality ; the laity do not interfere, and have no wish to inter- 
fere, in the administration of discipline ; they cannot make, 
and they have never shewn a wish to make, the slightest 
change in our established order, without the concurrent action 
of the episcopate and the presbyterate ; no change can be 
effected without the sanction of the episcopacy ; and while 
the acting lay synod of the Church of England is to-day com- 
posed of papists, infidels, and representatives of every species 
of dissent, none but laymen in full communion—and that by 
an act of their own origination—can sit in the lower house of 
our highest Synod. While therefore we deny the charge of 
having introduced a new principle in our lay representation, 
we do not shrink from a comparison of our system and its re- 
sults, with that adopted in the mother church. 

We ought to say, in conclusion, that we have not called the 
attention of our readers to the subjects just discussed, because 
we regard Dr Pusey as a safe exponent of the doctrines of 
the Church of England, or even as representing a large body 
of her members. But charges like this, touch our position as 
a church ; they cast dishonour on the memories of men whose 
names, unknown as they may be to Dr Pusey, we venerate 
and love; they give them and us, considering their and our 
professed intentions, only the choice between deep dishonesty 
or still deeper ignorance; and doing this, no matter from 
whom they come, they compel us, either silently to acknow- 
ledge them, or plainly to deny them. We—in common with 
others—have denied them. We believe that our denial has 
been sustained. And we will merely add the expression of our 
regret, that one who has always, even amidst the insults of the 
Papal Aggression, deprecated harsh language towards his 
Tridentine church, should have used expressions towards his 
brethren of the same “household of faith,” in which the sem- 
blance of apology only heightens the severity of reproach. 
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Art. V.—Imputation, a Fact of Revelation. 


THERE is not a punishment inflicted nor a reward bestowed 
in accordance with reason, or law, or justice; there is not a 
condemnation pronounced nor a justification declared ; not a 
sentence passed nor a decision given, whether of justification 
or condemnation, of reward or punishment, but there is in- 
volved in it, and antecedently made, an imputation. In every 
case of legal punishment or award, justification or condemna- 
tion, decision or arbitration, an imputation naturally and 
necessarily precedes. Indeed, without an imputation on which | 
to hang the sentence or decision in every such case, the whole 
proceeding would just resolve itself into an empty farce, the 
summary transaction of unlimited and arbitrary power. For 
what is imputation? It is simply the bringing home to the 
individual at the bar either the guilt or righteousness, the 
crime or title alleged; or, in other words, the affirming of it 
to be his own, and justly attributable to him. And what is 
the trial in such a case? It is simply the trial of whether or 
not such an imputation can be justly made ; or of whether or 
not the guilt or righteousness, or crime or title alleged, can 
justly be imputed. To condemn or justify any one, or rather 
to punish or reward any one, without such an imputation, or 
proof, or trial, is righteously branded in every rightly consti- 
tuted state, as well as in the word of God, as an act of iniqui- 
tous and despotic power. To condemn or justify any one, 
even on the pretext of such a trial, unless the charge or title 
has been really brought home to him, that is to say, unless 
the guilt or righteousness, or whatever that is which is alleged 
is really and indisputably shewn to be his, or to belong to 
him, is not less strongly condemned by common law than by 
Scripture and common conscience In order, therefore, to 
every punishment or award that is made, and that has any 
claim to be considered accordant with law and justice or right 
reason, there is and must necessarily precede an act of impu- 
tation. Nor is this all, but in order to and before any impu- 
tation can be righteously made, the thing imputed must be 
in some sense or other, legitimately and really, the individual's 
own. Indeed, the justifications and condemnations, the re- 
wards and punishments, which proceed not on these righteous 
and immutable principles, are just the justifications and con- 
demnations, the calling of evil “good” and of good “ evil,” the 
justifying of the wicked and the condemning of the righteous, 
which are condemned at once in the court of Scripture, and 
the court of conscience and of common law. In Scripture 
they are expressly condemned in all such places as condemn 
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unjust judges and unjust judgments. Arbitrary, and absolute, 
or despotic justifications and condemnations, and consequently 
imputations, are most plainly condemned in Scripture, and 
cannot, therefore, pass under the seal and sign-manual of God 
himself; 7.¢. to say, He cannot punish or reward, condemn or 
justify, without a sufficient, and real, and righteous reason. 
To condemn the righteous or justify the wicked, that is, to 
impute wickedness to the righteous which is not his, or to im- 
pute righteousness to the wicked which is not his, even they 
both are an abomination to Him. Before, therefore, there can 
be a justification or condemnation with God, as also with man, 
there must be, there cannot but be, except with arbitrary 
counsels and unbridled wickedness and power, an imputation. 
That is to say, imputation is not a “fiction” but a fact; as 
much so, indeed, as the decision or award itself. And before 
there can be a righteous imputation and consequently decision 
and award, the thing imputed, whether guilt or righteousness, 
must be in some way or other antecedently the individual's 
own. Without its being his own, in one way or other, no 
matter what way for the present, an imputation would be 
made which is not true, and which, therefore, could not be 
made by God, nay, which is expressly condemned by God and 
will be punished by him. It is not, therefore, to be imagined 
of the Judge of all the earth. Without an imputation at all, 
rewards and punishments would resolve themselves into a 
simple exercise of arbitrary power without reason and without 
law, which is not less abhorrent to and condemned by God. 
Punishments, therefore, or justifications with God, as also with 
man, without imputations, that is absolute and arbitrary jus- 
tifications and condemnations, have not the slightest sanction 
in the word of God ; nay, they are positively condemned. Nor 
less condemned by Him and at variance with His nature 
and procedure, are all imputations, whether of sin or righteous- 
ness, which are not founded in fact, or which are not in one 
way or other the individual’s own. 

Imputations then are facts both of Scripture and experience, 
and not “ fictions;” certain and necessary and well-defined parts 
of every just judgment or decision, and as much facts in 
every such judgment, especially the divine, as either the de- 
cision that is given, the sentence that is passed, or the con- 
sequences that flow from it; nor only so; they are, more- 
over, either just or unjust, righteous or unrighteous, and such 
as God could pronounce, or the contrary, according as that 
which is imputed is, or is not, our own antecedently to the 
imputation. 

It is essential, we say, to the righteousness of an imputation, 
and to the rendering of it such that God could pronounce it, 
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that the thing imputed, whether it-be merit or demerit, 
righteousness or sin, title or want of title, be antecedently and 
in point of prior right or relationship owr own. This we say 
is absolutely necessary. It is of the very essence of a righteous 
imputation. Of course, if the thing imputed be our own, im- 
mediately, properly, personally, simply, by our own act or 
nature, as is the case in every valid criminal conviction 
recorded in our annals, there can be no dispute about the 
justice or the righteousness of its imputation. That in any 
particular instance the man did the deed alleged, that he is 
certainly and infallibly guilty, and that all this has been 

roved against him to the satisfaction of most scrupulous 
justice, is of itself sufficient. to establish in every country and 
in every court the righteousness of the imputation and conse- 

uent proceedings. This, therefore, is an everywhere admitted 
act, the very foundation of all criminal jurisprudence, that 
any man may have righteously imputed to him that of which 
he has been proved to be actually and personally guilty, and 
dealt with it on account of it and according to it. That is to 
say, actual, personal transgression is everywhere acknowledged 
to be a just and righteous ground of imputation. Of this there 
can be no doubt and no dispute. To doubt it, to dispute it, 
were an end of all criminal jurisprudence. This may be termed 
the natural relation subsisting between the individual and 
the thing imputed. 

But besides this admitted and indisputably righteous ground 
of imputation, viz., personal guilt or righteousness, there is 
another not less admitted and far more glorious, we mean the 
right and relationship established by consent, or covenant, or 
contract. That consent is a righteous ground of imputation is 
universally admitted, and forms the very ground-work and 
foundation of the whole law of suretyship. But for this and 
its admitted righteousness, nay, its grace and glory—for this 
law is so esteemed among men—there were an end of sureti- 
ships and substitutions, and there would be blotted out from 
this world’s history a galaxy of the noblest deeds recorded on 
its pages. That one man upon his own consent, may be sued 
instead of another, and his goods made to answer for another's 
liabilities, is matter of universal and every-day’s experience, a 
known and established fact, and has proved the source or 
spring of some of the noblest deeds recorded in the world’s 
history. And now, finally, that this is fact, and not only so, 
but that it is esteemed great and glorious, as is proved by the 
place which such deeds are made to hold in history, establishes 
this other, viz., that the imputations made on account of con- 
sent, or rather on account of the relationship established by 
consent, are not only righteous but gracious and full of glory, 
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an honour and an ornament to the nations where they abound. 
That is to say, consent establishes, and is universally acknow- 
ledged to establish, a valid and righteots, nay, gracious and 
glorious relation, or ground of imputation. The relation or 
right which subsists between the individual and the thing im- 
puted in this case may be termed the gracious relation, because 
established by grace. 

But more than this, it is a universally admitted principle 
and practice of the law of nations, that in certain circum- 
stances, nations and families, as in the case of treason for ex- 
ample, may be punished and chastised for the injuries or 
crimes perpetrated by their heads—their kings or fathers ; 
and that on the other hand nations and families are justified 
in repelling and avenging, by legitimate means doubtless, the 
insults or injuries offered to their respective heads, or their 
representatives as ambassadors, because in some degree re- 
flecting upon themselves. That is to say, the constitution, 
covenant, or state of things which constitutes them one and 
indivisible, is universally admitted to be a just and righteous 
ground on which to impute the guilt or misdemeanour of one 
of these respective parties to the other. It isso both in hu- 
man and divine law and practice. Nor do we need to prove 
this. Instances, both of precept and example, will occur to 
every one acquainted with the Scriptures. But still, it may 
be objected that consent is necessary before such constitution 
or covenant can righteously take effect, and that by agreeing 
to live in such a state or empire we individually adhibit such 
consent. Well, be it so; but still we add, it is not necessary 
that such constitution, covenant, or state of things, be for- 
mally renewed and entered into afresh by every individual 
and the king, or even by every generation, in order to give 
validity to such imputation. It is enough that the covenant 
was made and the constitution settled by our ancestors, as 
Adam, for example, our first father, or by fact and event, or 
even by prescription without any formal contract. Nor only 
so ; the righteousness of such constitution and imputation 
would be sufficiently secured and defensible by its own inhe- 
rent righteousness and authority, that is to say, provided 

only it were righteous in its provisions, securing as well the 
rewards and honours of a father’s virtues to his posterity as 
inflicting the punishment of his vices, and imposed by com- 
petent, legitimate, and righteous authority. The unity, there- 
fore, or relationship, established by legitimate and authorita- 
tive constitution, covenant, or state of things, is universally 
acknowledged to be a perfectly legitimate and righteous 
ground of imputation. The relation, union, or ground of im- 
putation in this case, as distinguished from the two preceding, 
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may be designated the, sovereign but righteously constituted re- 
ation. 

What we affirm therefore is, that punishments or rewards, 
especially with God, argue previous sentences of condem- 
nation or justification; that justifications and condemna- 
tions argue imputations ; and that imputations argue the prior 
right or relation to or propriety in the thing imputed. These 
all naturally and necessarily imply and presuppose or infer 
one another, at least with God ; so that with the utmost con- 
fidence and assurance we may reason from the one to the 
other in any order. So necessary is their connection, and so 
unchangeable are God’s rules of procedure, that given the one 
or other, or any of these terms in Scripture, we may with the 
most perfect certainty infer or prove the other. Thus, for ex- 
ample, given the relation of any sin or guilt to any individual, 
and, unless grace intervenes, we may reason with infallible 
certainty to his condemnation and punishment either in this 
world or in the next ; or which is still to the same effect, given 
the relation between any individual and the righteousness of 
Christ or. Christ himself, and with equal certainty we may 
reason to his justification and final reward ; or, on the other 
hand, given any instances of punishment or reward in the 
divine administration, of which there are very many recorded 
in the Scriptures, and, so uniform is the divine procedure, we 
may reason also with the same certainties to the prior steps of 
judgment and imputation and prior right or relation. On the 
one hand, we say, given the relation, and with infallible cer- 
tainty we may reason forward to any of the other steps as 
justification or condemnation, and their respective conse- 
quences ; or, on the other, given the consequences, and with 
the same certainty we may reason backward to the relation ; 
or yet, again, given in any case either the fact of justification 
or condemnation, and still with the same infallible certainty 
we may argue either forward to their respective consequences, 
or backward to the imputation and prior right to, or relation 
of, the thing imputed. God never does, and never could, im- 
pute to another anything which is not in some way or other 
antecedently his own. To do so would be to pronounce a false 
judgment or imputation which he could not do; nay, which 
he positively condetnns, and shews to be infinitely abhorrent to 
his nature and law and practice. Indeed, as. already said, 
every one of these steps is so necessarily and absolutely con- 
nected with the other, in the divine procedure, that failing the 
first, not one of them shall ever follow, and that given the last 
every one must have gone before. 

In such a case, therefore, knowing the character of the 
divine government, given the rules of the divine procedure, 
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positively and negatively, by approval or disapproval, by com- 
manding or forbidding, by commending or poo: sams which 
is most clearly done in Scripture, and knowing that they 
never change, never jar, are never inconsistent but always the 
same, it is evident that if any of the above terms are revealed 
in Scripture as facts in the divine procedure in any single in- 
stance, much more in innumerable instances, it is, it must be 
the same, as if they were all revealed in the plainest and most 
positive way. The certainty and necessity of their connection 
make good all this. But if so, it must be a shallow theology, 
exegesis, and Christian philosophy, which granting the revela- 
tion of any of these terms denies the revelation of any of the 
others. Although, therefore, all of them should not be expressly 
or positively revealed, yet seeing their connection to be so indis- 
soluble and necessary, it is evident that from one or other of 
these terms being revealed, we would not only be warranted 
and justified, but required to conclude or infer the others. 
Thus, for example, although the doctrine of imputation were not 
gaa. revealed, which we believe it is, yet in such a case, as 
will soon appear, with such principles and such connections 
for our guidance, were certain punishments or rewards re- 
vealed or written as taking place under God, of which there 
are very many, or certain justifications or condemnations or 
doctrines of these as possible and provided for with God, which 
is also fact, it is evident that we would be perfectly justified, 
nay even required to infer the former from the latter, and that 
in so doing, as thus guided, the imputation inferred is not less 
a principle and fact of Scripture than those which warrant the 
inference. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as they are so certainly and necessarily 
connected, especially with God, that the one cannot be without 
the other, it is plain that imputation is a doctrine and fact 
of Scripture, as certainly and necessarily contained in it as are 
the number of punishments and rewards, justifications and con- 
demnations recorded in it, and as are the most positive doc- 
trines in so many words. Given the one, as we said above, or 
revealed the one according to our present position, and how 
much more when we have not only justifications and condem- 
nations, punishments andrewards revealed, but also the grounds 
and reasons of both, and on the same divine authority, and 
with infallible certainty, we are entitled to infer the revela- 
tion of the other, that is to say, the doctrine of imputation is 
not less certainly a doctrine or fact of Scripture, than are the 
facts from which on these immutable principles we infer it. 

It is, therefore, it must be, a doctrine of Scripture, other- 
wise these other undoubted facts of Scripture and revelation 
must change their nature, as well as some of the principles of 
the divine government, which is unscriptural and absurd. 
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But, further, besides the fact that the doctrine of imputation 
is, as has been shewn above, both “ good and necessary conse- 
quence,” we think that there are many testimonies of Scrip- 
ture in which this doctrine is taught expressly, and which on 
every legitimate principle of interpretation can be interpreted 
to mean nothing else. What else, for example, can that ex- 

ression mean that “ He who knew no sin was made sin for us ?” 

t cannot mean evidently that He was made sinful, or a sinner, 
or corrupt, or depraved. Such a thought is frequently and 
eer denied and contradicted in Scripture. “He was holy, 

armless, undefiled, and separate from sinners ;” nay, Scripture 
teaches that He was necessarily so, in order to His work and 
ministry. It is absolutely impossible, therefore, that such a 
meaning can be put uponit. But again, it has been answered, 
it may be taken for “ He was made a sin-offering.” Now it is 
quite true that He was made an offering for sin ; but then this 
would not consort with the comparison which the apostle in- 
stitutes between His being made sin and our being made 
righteousness. As, therefore, the comparison is not between 
inherent sin and inherent righteousness, as has just been 
shewn, and as the comparison is evidently not between the 
consequences of either, which it must be if sin were taken as a 
sin-offering, it can only be between imputed sin and imputed 
righteousness ; that is to say, His being made sin must be 
taken in the sense of sin’s being imputed to him. But yet 
again as the term “ sin-offering” is but a gloss, an expedient 
which has been introduced to get rid of a supposed difficulty, 
and as, on the above shewing, there is no reason for departing 
from the simple and natural interpretation, seeing that im- 
putation is a widely taught doctrine of Scripture, as widely as 
there are instances of divine punishments and rewards, justifi- 
cations and condemnations, recorded in Scripture, it is better 
interpretation, a juster and more masculine exegesis, to take 
the phrase in its simpler and most natural, if not necessary, 
acceptation. Again, what other interpretation can be put 
upon such places as Rom. iv. 6; 2 Cor. v. 19. “Even as 
David also describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works ;” “ Not imputing 
their trespasses unto them,” &c. For, it is evident, that if He 
does not impute their trespasses unto them this must be owing, 
to the imputation, or on account, of some other superabound- 
ing righteousness and grace. It is plain, therefore, that impu- 
tation, thus far at least, is a doctrine of Scripture, as well ex- 
pressly as by “ good and necessary consequence.” 

So far all-is well. But if so, what must be thought of the 
theology and exegesis and Christian philosophy that can make 
such assertions as the following :— 
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“ But in respect of the specific allegation that Christ’s obedience 

is imputed to us, this Paul does not here nor elsewhere say, nor any 
other sacred writer. This is a phraseology superinduced upon the 
Bible, many years since the Reformation, from human systems and 
methods of explanation, and not one which is taken from the Scrip- 
tures and transferred into the symbols. Jnall the Bible, there ocewrs 
not such a declaration as that one man’s sin or righteousness is imputed 
i to another.”* 
“ Now that men are born with a disposition that will certainly and 
always lead them to sin, and all their acts of a moral nature, before 
they are regenerated, I admit as fully as they do. But the ficti- 
tious process of accounting for this on the ground of imputed sin, 
which in this way becomes our own, is not what the Bible asserts or 
seems to maintain. There is not, in all the Scriptures, an instance in 
which one man’s sin or righteousness is said to be imputed to another. 
If there is, let it be produced, and discussion on this point will then 
cease.” —Excur. iv. on Rom. v. 14, p. 575. 

“T can see no advantage to be gained by accounting for this evil 
in the fictitious way of imputation.” , . . . “ But it helps the matter 
in no way to bring in the fiction of imputation.”—Same page. 

“| Imputed sin and veritable punishment do not match together.”— 
Excur. iv. p. 576. 

“Ts it true, that the train of evils that result from the fall, are no 
more than suppository, i. e., imputed ones? And are the unspeak- 
able blessings that come to us on account of what Christ has done 
and suffered, only imputed, i.e., swpposititious ones, or at least are 
they only from a supposititious source.”—Excur. v. p. 581. 

“ A world, not of realities, but of imputations.”—Same page. 

“The improbability of this mode of interpretation, moreover, is 
rendered far greater in consequence of the fact, that there is not in all 
the Bible a single declaration that one man’s sin or righteousness is 
ever imputed to another.”—Excur. vi. p. 584. 

“ When a sin is counted to be ours which is not so, then there is 
fictitious guilt and veritable damnation.”—Excur. vi. p. 589. 

“Can the human mind, now, well conceive that perfect justice 
would punish with actual and everlasting and inevitable corruption 
and misery, beings who are sinners only putatively, i.e., in mere 
supposition, and not in fact ?” 

“ What is explained, by introducing a fictitious guilt and a fictitious 
cause of condemnation ?’—Excur. vi. p. 603. 

“ For this is only affirming that putative or supposititious guilt is 

followed by real and actual punishment.”—Excur. vi. p. 594. 
“Tt is enough to say, once more, that there is not in all the Bible 
one assertion, that Adam’s sin or Christ’s righteousness is imputed to 
us; nor one declaration that any man’s sin is ever imputed by God 
or man to another man.”—Excur. v. p. 581. 

Imputation here is evidently brought in upon the text.”—Excur. 
vi. p. 584. 
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“It is real and not fictitious and merely putative sin, of which the 
Apostle is here speaking.”—Excur. vi. p. 585. 

Mr Barnes, jin his Commentary onthe Romans, remarks on ch. v. ver. 
15, “ Through the offence of one.” “This simply concedes the fact 
that it isso. The apostle does not attempt an explanation of the 
mode or manner in which it happened. He neither says that it is 
by imputation, nor by inherent depravity, nor by imitation. Which- 
ever of these modes may be the proper one of accounting for the fact, 
it is certain that the apostle states neither. His object was not to 
explain the manner in which it was done, but to argue from the ac- 
knowledged existence of the fact.”. ... . “ Nor have we a right to 
assume that this teaches the doctrine of the imputation of the sin 
of Adam to his posterity; for (1.) the apostle says nothing of it. 
(2.) That doctrine is nothing but an effort to explain the manner of 
an event which the apostle Paul did not think it proper to attempt to 
explain. (3.) That doctrine is in fact no explanation. It is intro- 
ducing an additional difficulty. For, to say that I am blameworthy 
or ill-deserving for a sin in which I had no agency is no explanation, 
but is involving me in an additjonal difficulty still more perplexing, 
to ascertain how such a doctrine could possibly be just.” 

On verse 16 he says, “ It is proved by this, that the effect of the 
sin of Adam was to involve the race in condemnation, or to secure 
this as a result, that all mankind would be under the condemning 
sentence of the law, and be transgressors. But in what way it would 
have this effect the apostle does not state. He does not intimate 
that his sin would be imputed to them ; or that they would be held 
to be personally guilty for it.” 

On verse 18 he says, “The apostle does not explain the mode in 
which it was done, but simply states the fact ;” and indeed this is 
a statement which he reiterates on every one of these verses. 

“ All this is mere philosophy introduced to explain difficulties.” 
—On ver. 14. 

“ There is not the slightest intimation that it was by imputation. 
The whole scope of the argument is, moreover, against this.”—On 
ver. 19. 

“ He is not settling a metaphysical difficulty; nor does he speak 
of the condition of man as he comes into the world.”—On ver. 12. 

“ He speaks of the introduction, the spread, and the effects of sin, 
not as having any theory to defend on that subject.” .... “ Great 
perplexity has been introduced by forgetting the scope of the apostle’s 
argument here, and by supposing that he was defending a peculiar 
theory on the subject of the introduction of sin, whereas nothing is 
more foreign to his design.”—On ver. 12. 

“The apostle here refers to the well-known historical fact (Gen. 
iii. 6, 7) without any explanation of the mode or cause of this.”— 
ver. 12. 

“In all the Bible,” says Mr Stuart, “there occurs not such 
a declaration,” &c. &c. “ He neither says that it is by imputa- 
tion, nor by inherent depravity, nor by imitation,” says Mr 
Barnes. Well, be it so. But still, we ask, is it not true that 
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we are condemned and made sinners—Rom. v. 12—19—because 
and by reason of another's sin? Is it not true that we are 
there said to be justified and made righteous because and by 
reason or in consideration of another’s righteousness? All 
this for substance and in reality, or as a fact, both Stuart and 
Barnes most fully admit, and, indeed, cannot but admit, un- 
less they are prepared to deny the express statements of this 
and other scriptures. Well, but admitting the fact, they deny 
the alleged mode, or method, or way of its transmission and 
transferment. They admit, we say, that these are facts of 
Scripture, and cannot but admit them except they are pre- 
pared to deny the express statements of Scripture ; but they 
deny that imputation, by which they are brought home or 
affirmed to be our own in some sense or other, is also a fact of 
Scripture. That is to say, they admit that in the one case we 
are made sinners and condemned on account, by reason, or 
in consideration, of Adam’s first transgression, and that in 
the other we are justified and «nade righteous for Christ’s 
sake or on account of his obedience or righteousness ; and yet 
they deny that Adam’s sin on the one hand, and Christ’s 
righteousness on the other are imputed to us or laid to our 
account, They admit that sin and death and condemnation in 
the one case, and righteousness and life and justification in 
the other, come to us through Adam and Christ, and for their 
sakes,—that is to say, that we are justified for Christ’s sake, 
or on account of his righteousness or obedience, and that we 
are condemned for Adam’s sake, or on account of his sin and 
disobedience ; and yet they deny that either Adam’s sin or 
Christ’s righteousness are imputed to us, or that these Scrip- 
tures say anything of such a doctrine, which sounds very like 
a positive absurdity and self-contradiction. For, first of all, 
it is evident,from what has been already said, that if we are 
condemned for Adam’s sin and on account of it, which the 
apostle expressly and repeatedly states (Rom. v. 12-19), then 
it must inevitably follow, unless indeed the meaning of this 
language, as well as the principles above stated, be entirely 
changed, that that sin has been imputed unto us ;—and, not 
only so, but righteously imputed, because of our own im- 
mediate interest or propriety in it, or right or relation to it ; 
or in other words because it was in some way or other, on 
some ground or other, antecedently our own sin or guilt.* For, 
had it not been so, God could not have imputed it to us or 
condemned us on account of it; for this would have been to 
affirm what was not true, as well as to have done what was 
unrighteous or unjust. Were we condemned, theretore, for 


* Our own, doubtless, not by personal act—for this could not be—but by 
righteously constituted relation. 
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Adam’s sin, or on account of it? and the apostle says we were, 
and these authors admit that he says so. And, on the other 
hand, are we justified through Christ, or on account of his obe- 
dience or righteousness? and the apostle says so, and these 
authors admit that he says so. Then we affirm, that the one’s 
sin and the other’s righteousness must have been imputed to us, 
or laid to our account, or antecedently brought home to us, 
and declared and proved to be our own in some way or other, 
on some account or other; and that because it was ante- 
cedently and by prior right or relation our own in some way 
or other. What our authors deny, therefore, viz., that Scrip- 
ture anywhere teaches the imputation of another’s sin or 
anothers righteousness, is here certainly and necessarily 
taught. That is to say, this very passage, contrary to their 
denial, teaches and necessarily implies the doctrine of impu- 
tation, and imputation too of another’s sin and another’s 
righteousness, because it teaches justification and condemna- 
tion on account of another's sin and another's righteousness, 
which could not be without an imputation of them, and that 
too a righteous imputation. The same thing might be argued, 
as has been shewn, from the terms “death” and “life,” the 
consequents of the former, which goes therefore to confirm 
and strengthen this general position. 

But further, Mr Stuart against Bretschneider, comes to our 
help against himself, when he proves that Adam’s sin here must 
be taken of actual* sin and not habitual sin or vitiosity ; for, 
it is evident, that if we are condemned for Adam’s actual trans- 
gression and not habitual, his own immediate “act,” which 
the apostle asserts and reasserts and repeats again, and which 
Mr Stuart proves, he cuts away at once all foundation from 
a “mediate” imputation or imputation of corruption, as also 
from imputation on the ground of “imitation,” and esta- 
blishes our doctrine of immediate imputation. For if, it is 
evident, we are condemned for Adam's actual transgression, 
Adam’s actual transgression must, according to the above 
shewing, have been imputed to us; and, more than this, must 
have been in some way or other, in some good legitimate sense, 
antecedently our own, otherwise God could not and would not 
have made the imputation ; that is to say, it must have been 
our own in virtue of our covenant relation and oneness with 


* “Bretschneider remarks, that the article is used before dwagria in the 
verse before us, because it designates vitiositas, but not peccata actualia. But 
surely the sequel here will not justify his remark ; for the 7 awapria of Adam is 
called (verse 14) his oo in verses 15, 17, 18, his TOL QCIT UriLer ; in verse 
19, his ragaxon ; all of which implies peccatum actuale, viz., the unlawful desir- 
ing and eating of the forbidden fruit.”—Stuart’s Com. Rom. v. 12-19. 

“ At all events, nothing but sin as an act can be here designated,” &c.—Same 
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him. In such a case, we say, it must have been imputed ; for 
by Mr Stuart’s own argument, it is not Adam’s vitiosity that 
is brought home to us or that we are condemned for, nor is it 
our own inherent corruption, nor our own sin done in “ imi- 
tation,” but Adam’s actual sin; and being so, every other 
method that has been alleged is cut away, and we are shut up 
by Mr Stuart’s shewing to imputation, the imputation which we 
oe for, in its fullest and deepest sense, viz. an imputation 
founded on antecedent relationship, or right to, or propriety in, 
the thing imputed. There is no out-gate, no escape from this 
conclusion. That is to say, according to Mr Stuart’s own and 
better shewing, the apostle teaches both the imputation of 
another’s sin and another’s righteousness, which contradicts, 
of course, what we term his worse shewing, when he affirms 
that no such doctrine is taught in Scripture. Imputation, 
therefore, is no “fiction,” but a fact, underlying all Scripture 
as well as expressly taught in many scriptures. 

But yet further, we have it stated in Scripture again and 
again, that the sins of fathers are visited upon their children, 
of kings upon their subjects, of one and many generations 
upon succeeding ones; nor is it merely stated as a principle, 
but instances, many instances and illustrations of it, are ex- 
pressly given, as for example, the case of Achan, of Korah, Da- 
than, and Abiram, of David in the numbering of the people, 
and of the later generations of Israel, Luke xi. 50. In all these, 
and such like cases, we find that they were punished for their 
fathers’ sins, augmented doubtless and aggravated by their 
own sin ; but still for their fathers’ not less than for their own, 
for this much is stated and proved in Scripture. They must, 
therefore, according to the former shewing, have been con- 
demned for it ; 6r, in other words, it must have been imputed 
to them because in some way or other, as covenant relation- 
ship or constitution, antecedently their own; otherwise they 
could never have been either condemned or punished on ac- 
count of it by God. That is to say, every such case in Scrip- 
ture proves, and necessarily implies and teaches, the very doc- 
trine which Mr Stuart and others affirm is nowhere taught in 
Scripture, viz. the doctrine of the imputation of another's sin 
and another's righteousness ; because, since imputation is a 
necessary part of every judgment, especially with God, men 
could not wee been condemned and punished for it without 
its being imputed. In all such cases, therefore, where indi- 
viduals, or nations, or generations are said to have suffered 
for their fathers’ sins, although it may not be stated in so 
many words that they were imputed, we hold that it is a 
sounder theology, a more masculine exegesis, and a far deeper 
Christian philosophy, that would make all such places of God’s 
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word teach the doctrine of immediate imputation, than are 
those which deny that any such doctrine is taught in Scrip- 
ture. All such places necessarily imply it, if they do not ex- 
pressly teach it. It is, therefore, a doctrine and fact of Holy 
Scripture, and not a “ fiction.” 

But, finally, the grand object of attack, the great reason of 
all this endeavour to get quit of immediate imputation, is the 
doctrine of original sin derived to us by this means, or way, 
or method. Mr Stuart, for example, and Mr Barnes,* when 
they beat about the bush, and would fain say that some 
act of our own will is necessary before we could be involved 
in the “ highest” consequences of Adam’s sin, or that we must 
in some way or other, homologate it on our own part, although 
they do not, and perhaps dared not, openly make the state- 
ment, do all that in them lies to overturn, although they can- 
not confute or deny, the doctrine, or rather the fact, of ori- 
ginal sin ; and if they do not walk over altogether to the Pela- 
gian camp, they most unquestionably pitch their own upon the 
murches. The ostensible object of their attack is indeed the 
doctrine of immediate imputation ; but this only by the way, 
and in order to another and greater design, viz., the doctrine 
of original sin. This is the chief object of their assault, al- 
though it can only be assailed through the doctrine of imme- 
diate imputation. Nor in this place do we intend to do more 
than shew, how inconsistently and uselessly they strive against 
this doctrine, so long as they hold to the apostle’s express words 
in Rom. v. 12-19; that if they would carry their point they 
must first get quit of this passage altogether ; and that so long 
as they grant us this we need not be concerned about the 
safety of this doctrine. Although we should prove no more than 
we have already proved, this doctrine is quite safe and above 
the reach of their attack, so long as this single passage of Holy 
Scripture is granted us ; for, we are not at all dependent upon 
their érisixea to concede to us that the apostle here expressly 
teaches, in so many unmistakeable words, that “sin,” and “con- 
demnation,” and “death,” even eternalt death, according both to 
Mr Stuart and Mr Barnes’s shewing, are brought, or come, upon 
us because Adam sinned, or in consequence of Adam’s “ sin,” 


* “Tt is plain that none can enjoy the higher blessings procured by Christ 
without the personal and voluntary acts of repentance and faith ; does it not 
seem equally true, now, that none will actually suffer the higher penalties of 
the curse threatened to Adam, without their own voluntary transgression ?”— 
Stuart's Excursus iv. p. 572. 

“ As the work of Christ does not benefit the race unless it is embraced, so does 
not the reasoning of the apostle imply, that the seed of Adam does not involve 
in criminality and ill-desert, unless there be some voluntary act on the part of each 
individual ?”—Barnes on Rom. v. 16. my 

| Ba their Commentaries upon the place, Rom. v. 12-19, and Excursus iii, 
in Mr Stuart's. 
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or “ offence,” or “disobedience.” We need not, we say, nor are 
we at all dependent upon, their concessions or admissions thus 
far. These facts are expressly stated and written in so many 
words. Nor only so, for Mr Stuart, as well as Mr Barnes, comes 
immediately to our help, or rather comes to take our place and 
do the work for us, by shewing that the death and condemna- 
tion herein laid down involve eternal death, and are parallel 
with the “life” which flows through Christ. Sin then and death, 
eternal death and condemnation, are, according to their own 
shewing, and by their own admissions, entailed upon us, even 
upon all the race, because of Adam’s sin, and that not any sin, 
not his vitiosity nor our own vitiosity, but his one offence, his 
first and “ actual” transgression. These authors themselves 
admit all this, nay prove it, and that, we feel confident, with per- 
fect success. But now we ask, if this be so, if because Adam 
sinned we are all condemned, and condemned to such a degree. 
even to eternity, as well as rendered or made “ sinners,” for this 
also is stated ; if we say, these things are so, as they admit, and 
cannot but admit, for it is no mere inference this, but the express 
statement of the apostle, then to what purpose is it to deny that 
we are also rendered depraved and corrupt through the same 
agency and for the same reason, and which moreover can be 
established upon other grounds, as experience, viz. that all are 
born corrupt, and that all sin and shew corruption so soon as 
they begin to act if not before? Verily to do so looks very 
like swallowing the camel while they strain at the gnat. 
The doctrine of original sin then is fully covered, and more 
than covered, by the express teaching of the apostle on this 
occasion, and by what these authors have themselves ad- 
mitted. 





Art. VI.—Should the Bible be Re-translated ? 


WE propose in the following article to assign some reasons for 
giving an affirmative answer to this question. It is our de- 
cided conviction that the time has come, when a true reverence 
for the word of God, and a sincere regard for the interests of 
religion, unite in demanding a revision of our present transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. In making this avowal, and in proceed- 
ing to state the grounds of our opinion, it may be necessary to 
propitiate some of our readers and disarm their prejudices, by 
declaring at once and plainly, that the writer is neither a sce 

tic, a rationalist, nor a Socinian, but a firm believer in all the 
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eat truths of Christianity. Sinister motives have been 
iberally attributed to those who are agitating this question ; 
and it may be true that in some cases such allegations are but 
too well-founded. But care should be taken lest the merits 
of the question itself be hidden or obscured, under that cloud 
of prejudice which is thus apt to be excited. There are many, 
we feel persuaded, like ourselves, who have no wish to weaken 
the evidence, or to impugn the authority for any of the com- 
monly received doctrines, who are nevertheless most anxious 
to see a new translation of the Scriptures. We love and prize 
with all our heart, the grand truths of evangelical religion. 
It is our deep-seated belief that these are the truths of God’s 
word ; and it is the assurance which we cherish, that the more 
exactly the meaning of the original is apprehended, the more 
luminous these truths will become, and that the more accurately 
the Scriptures are translated, the more powerfully will these 
truths impress the popular mind—it is this assurance which 
beyond all other reasons, renders us desirous to see the enter- 
prise undertaken and accomplished, which it is now our de- 
sign to advocate. 
We believe that the cause of truth is now suffering not 
a little, from the handle which is furnished both to errorists 
and infidels by the inaccuracies of our present authorized 
version of the Bible. It is on imperfect or erroneous ren- 
derings of the Scriptures that much of our popular infidelity 
lives and thrives; and an appeal to the original is often felt 
sufficient by the friends of the Bible, without farther argu- 
ment, to silence the objections of their adversaries. Such be- 
ing our view of the state of the case, it is with no small regret, 
that we have noticed the terms of extreme laudation, in which 
it has been usual of late for writers on the other side of the 
question, to speak of our common translation of the Scriptures. 
They have described it as “almost perfect ;” and have tacitly 
assumed for it a degree of authority, which we do not believe 
its intrinsic merits deserve, and which we should be sorry to 
yield to any merely human production. And yet with all the 
apparent homage which is thus paid to our present version, 
nothing is more common than to hear from the pulpit, or to 
find in popular treatises, emendations and corrections proposed 
upon it, which the least acquaintance with the original gene- 
rally shews to be well-founded. In the face of con constant 
alterations, it does seem a little strange at times, to listen to 
the strains of admiration in which their authors nevertheless in- 
dulge. They are always detecting faults, yet they deny that 
such exist. They are continually improving the translation, 
= they vehemently assert that it requires no improvement. 
ey deem it quite allowable, that every tyro should proclaim 
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the imperfections, and expose the blemishes of the object of 
their admiration ; but when it is proposed once for all to re- 
move these, by a body of scholars competent to the task, there 
is an instant outcry against such a proposal, as tending to 
shake and unsettle the faith of the people. Now it is surely 
evident that this charge of unsettling, may with far greater 
justice be urged against such professed friends of the authorised 
version, than against its avowed opponents. Admitting that 
both classes are equally sincere in their regard for the truth of 
God, the one party seem to fix their affections upon the trans- 
lation, while the other set theirs upon the original. The one 
class assert that there is no need for change, and then proceed 
quietly to their corrections and improvements : the other allege 
that there is great need for change, and demand that it should 
at once and authoritatively be made. It appears to us mani- 
fest, that to continue the prevailing system of defending the 
translation in general, while it is freely subjected to criticism 
and censure in particular passages, is the sure way both to en- 
gender doubt and to foster infidelity. The plain unlettered 
inquirer, who appeals to some learned friend for assistance in 
regard to a passage that has puzzled him, and finds that on his 
doing so, the original is constantly referred to, as lessening or 
removing his difficulty, is apt at length to feel somewhat dis- 
satisfied with such a solution ; and may perhaps begin to sus- 

ct that advantage is taken of his ignorance, and that retreat 
is beaten to a position, to which it is well known he cannot 
follow. At any rate, it may reasonably enough be asked, by 
a sincere and intelligent inquirer, who finds himself often 
silenced by an appeal to what is to him—the unintelligible 
original, and who is assured that his difficulties vanish when 
confronted with the Greek or Hebrew text—“ Why then is 
there not a more accurate translation prepared, and what is 
the use of all that learning which exists in the country, and 
which I as a member of the commonwealth assist in maintain- 
ing, if it does not furnish me with the very best transcript that 
can be given, of the revealed mind and will of God?” It is 
often said indeed, and it seems to be deemed a sufficient answer, 
to those who desiderate a more accurate translation, that our 
present version reveals clearly enough all that is needful to be 
known in order to salvation. True, most true; but we be- 
lieve the very same statement might be made respecting the 
worst translation that was ever formed, or even the most cor- 
rupt manuscript that has ever been discovered. The English 
Bible has, by the blessing of the Spirit, led myriads to the at- 
tainment of eternal life ; and as the instrument by which such 
a result has so often been effected, it has had put upon it great 
and distinguished honour. But surely it cannot be seriously 
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maintained, that we should be satisfied with simply possessing 
a translation, which is capable of conveying to man such a 
knowledge of divine truth, as is sufficient to ensure his salva- 
tion. We trust the learning of our age understands its duty bet- 
ter, both towards God and man, than to maintainsuch a position. 
It is surely an obligation most stringent and imperative, that 
those who are privileged to read the word of God in the origi- 
nal, and qualified to translate it into their native tongue, 
should strive to make any such translation as just a represen- 
tation of the original as it is possible for them to make it. To 
be satisfied with any thing short of this, is nothing less in our 
apprehension than wilfully to fail in duty towards the author 
of the Bible, to incur the guilt of those who forget the divine 
admonition, that “it is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.” 

It is surely a duty which the learned owe to their less edu- 
cated brethren, to present to them as faultless a version as 
possible, of the revelation which has been graciously made 
to them by their Father in heaven. Learning has here great 
privileges ; but it has also corresponding responsibilities. It 
is with deep satisfaction that the scholar can turn from some 
passage which he deems imperfectly or erroneously translated 
in his English Bible to the original; while he gives expres- 
sion perhaps to his satisfaction in half muttering to him- 
self “ juvat integros accedere fontes.” He would not easily 
be persuaded to forego the enjoyment which he experiences, 
in being able to look directly at truth as it lies imbedded 
in God’s word, like a vein of purest silver in the rock; and 
he delights to mark and apprehend those delicate yet sugges- 
tive shades of meaning, which too often disappear in the hands 
of the most skilful translator. But while he thus enjoys one 
of the highest rewards of learning, let him be thankful for it ; 
and let him not forget the multitudes of his brethren in the 
faith, who are less highly favoured. It is impossible that the 
great majority of the disciples of Christ should ever have the 
satisfaction of reading his word as primarily inspired by his 
Spirit. It must be in their native tongue, or not at all, that 
they acquire an acquaintance with it; and thus they become 
directly dependent for the greatest of all blessings, on the kind 
intervention of their more educated countrymen. And shall 
learning turn to them and say, that it is enough if they know 
as much of God’s will as may, if improved, secure their salva- 
tion. Surely not: surely common generosity of feeling, not 
to speak of piety, will suggest a very different statement. If 
it had pleased God so to dispense the daily blessings of his provi- 
dence, as that the sunshine and salubrious air could only reach 
the majority of mankind through a few favoured members of 
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the race; would it have been felt that those thus distin- 
guished discharged their duty towards the rest, if they fur- 
nished them with just so much of the light and air of heaven, 
as enabled them to see, and breathe, and live? No, gratitude 
and generous feeling would prompt a very different course ; 
and so should it be also with respect to the conveyance made 
by the learned to the ignorant of a knowledge of God’s word. 
The duty which the one class owe to the other is manifestly 
this—to endeavour to present to them as perfectly as possible, in 
the vernacular, that truth to which they cannot have access in 
the original. If, as Dr Campbell remarks, an absolutely perfect 
version could be formed, then the translation would in all re- 
spects be as valuable as the original, and learned and unlearned 
would ver exactly the same position. This, however, can 
never be effected, any more than the sunshine can be trans- 
mitted through the most transparent medium, without losing 
somewhat of its brilliancy ; but surely learning should do its 
utmost to diminish those disadvantages which cannot altogether 
be removed. Let us not then, be told that it is enough if a 
translation conveys the knowledge of all essential truth to those 
who read it ; but let a more grateful, loving and dutiful spirit 
influence and animate those who are favoured with the gift of 
learning ; let them exert their powers to the uttermost to fur- 
nish as perfect a translation of the word of God as possible, 
and let patience, diligence, and talent, be strenuously employed, 
in a humble dependence on the blessing of heaven, that so the 
poor man’s Bible may approach as near as can be reached, to 
the absolute truth, the unerring precision, and the unsullied 
excellence which belong to the divine original. 

Now this is what we desire to see attempted, and God favour- 
ing the enterprise, accomplished, in our own day, by English 
scholars, for all that know, and know only, the English tongue. 
We hold this to be a labour due by the scholarship of the age 
to its humbler piety, and we now proceed to shew what a loud 
call is addressed to it, and what a wide field is supplied for its 
exercise, in removing the imperfections of our present trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, and in supplying a better in its stead. 

I. It has been alleged by writers on the other side of the 
question, that “ the greatest of the advantages attendant on a 
new translation would be the rendering the meaning of the 
text more clear by the substitution of modern phraseology for 
obsolete modes of expression.” We shall endeavour afterwards 
to shew, that this would not by any means be “ the greatest 
of the advantages ;” but in the mean time, we are prepared to 
contend, that even were it so, it would be sufficient to war- 
rant the undertaking. It is now two centuries and a half since 
our present version was completed ; and in the course of that 
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long period, many changes have of necessity taken place upon 
our language. We are not now called to consider the question, 
whether or not these changes have been for the better ; but we 
may be permitted briefly to state it as our belief, that the English 
tongue has in these days a copiousness, an elasticity, and an 
elegance, which it never before possessed. There is a sort of 
affectation prevalent which is continually crying up the merits 
of our older writers, and sighing for a return to their so-called 
simplicity, energy, and effectiveness. Those who indulge in 
this strain would have us to believe, that the style of the 
writers in the era of Elizabeth and James, was far superior to 
that of those in the era of Victoria. They hence infer, that 
those were the days in which to effect a translation of the Bible, 
which should be a xrnua é¢ des; and that the English of our 
own time is not strong or dignified enough to bear such a 
weighty undertaking. It may be so, but for our own part, we 
entirely dissent from the conclusion, as well as utterly deny 
the premises. We regard our language as having been con- 
tinually improving since the days of Chaucer; and as now 
being a far nobler and more effective instrument, for the ex- 
pression of all kinds of thought, than it was in the days of our 
translators, or even in the days of Swift and Addison. Not- 
withstanding all the sentiment which is expended on this sub- 
ject, by writers who seem to love a hoary author, because his 
pages are liberally dotted over with obsolete phrases and 
rugged constructions, as an antiquary falls into raptures at the 
sight of some old tin-kettle which is plentifully covered 
with the @rugo of antiquity, we really cannot feel ashamed 
of the English tongue, as it has been spoken by Brougham, 
sung by Tennyson, and written by Macaulay. We do not, of 
course, mean to deny the just merits of our present transla- 
tion, considering the time when it was made. We fully con- 
cur with those who deem it a literary marvel, remembering 
that it is 250 years since it was finished ; and we hold that 
its authors are entitled to the lasting gratitude of every 
English-speaking race and generation. It is the extravagant 
eulogies of its professed friends which compel us to speak ill of 
it ; we would willingly be silent as to its imperfections, were 
we not challenged to produce them. With thankfulness and 
pleasure we acknowledge that it is in general distinguised by 
dignity, perspicuity, and substantial fidelity ; that it is remark- 
able upon the whole for its ease and smoothness ; and that it 
rises at times to great majesty and sublimity. But, viewing it 
in connection with the requirements, and we will add, the 
capabilities, of our language at the present day, we can only 
say of the labours of our antique translators, as Horace said of 
the over-praised ancient poems in his day— 
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“‘ Sed emendata videri, 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia, miror.” 
We repeat therefore our assertion, that even were there no 
other end to be gained by a new translation, than the substi- 
tution of modern for obsolete forms of expression, there would 
be an immense advantage secured, and one that of itself 
would, in our opinion, fully counterbalance the disadvantage 
necessarily attendant upon change. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, the language of our authorised version is not 
now the language of our people. It is, we are convinced, less 
intelligible upon the whole to the lower classes, than is the 
language of the most elaborate of our modern English writers. 
There are many chapters which contain expressions, that 
would require a glossary in order to be understood by the 
great body of the people. A vast number of examples might 
be quoted, let the following, taken almost at random suffice. 
In Rom. xii. 12, we find this apostolic precept, “ continuing 
instant in prayer.” Now we venture to say that not one 
reader in fifty among the lower -classes, attaches a correct 
meaning to these words. We have found again and again on 
subjecting such persons to the test, that they imagined there 
was some reference to time here made by the apostle, that 
every instant should be given to prayer. The idea intended 
to be conveyed by our translators, is that of earnestness and 
assiduity ; but an ordinary reader hardly gets a glimpse of this 
meaning, through the obsolete term in which it is expressed. 
A most fruitful source of misconception is to be found in the 
words “ offend” and “ offence,” which occur so frequently in 
our present translation. In Psa. cxix. 165, we read, “ Great 
peace have they which love thy law ; and nothing shall offend 
them,” the meaning being (as happens in this passage to be 
expressed on the margin, the receptacle, we may remark, of 
many renderings preferable to those adopted in the text), 
“they should have no stumbling-block,” or more clearly, 
“ nothing should stagger or subvert their faith.” This is a most 
important statement, and admits of highly interesting applica- 
tion ; but it is completely lost to a mere English reader, by 
being buried under the obsolete phraseology of a by-past age. 
Again, glancing at the use of the same word in the New Testa- 
ment, every one has felt how grotesquely the declaration sounds, 
“if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee,” or “if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it 
from thee ;” while it is next to impossible, that the real mean- 
ing should be suspected by an unlearned reader who knows 
only the correct English of his own times. The mere mention 
of the word “ conversation,” is sufficient to call up to the mind 
of the biblical scholar multitudes of passages which suffer 
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grievously in our translation. “Ye have heard of my conver- 
sation in time past in the Jews’ religion” (Gal. i. 13), “ our 
conversation is in heaven” (Philip. iii, 20), “redeemed from 
vain conversation” (1 Peter i. 18); these and other passages in 
which the word occurs, must seem strange indeed to those who 
are not initiated in Scripture phraseology. There are many 
other disused forms, such as the word “savour” employed in 
an obsolete sense (Matt. xvi. 23) ; the word “ prevent” used for 
“anticipate” (Matt. xvii. 25); the word “ communicate” used 
for “ participate” (Philip. iv. 14), &c , which cannot but con- 
vey either a false, an imperfect, or a dimly-defined notion to 
the modern reader. Other terms again have gradually fallen 
in the course of the long period which has elapsed since our 
version was made, from a respectable to a low condition, suf- 
fering that process of degradation to which, as the Dean of 
Westminster has shewn in his interesting treatise on Words, 
language, like him who uses it, is subject in the vicissitudes of 
life. Of this we have examples in the word “ passion,” used 
(Acts i. 3) to denote our Lord’s sufferings, but now popularly 
employed and understood only in the sense of anger ; and in 
the word “ cunning” often made use of in Scripture in the 
general sense of skilful, but now held as synonymous with 
crafly. 

al let it not be said in answer to these remarks, that 
there are multitudes of English readers perfectly aware of 
the biblical meaning of such words as have been mentioned. 
That may be true, but it has no bearing on the point under 
consideration. The question is, “Are these terms fitted to 
convey a clear and correct meaning of the original, to such 
as know only the English of the present day?’ Suppose, 
as sometimes happens, and as it is to be wished might 
happen more frequently, that a man in humble life who 
has remained all his days ignorant of the Bible, is awaken- 
ed from his state of unconcern, and induced to read it. 
does he find it written in such a style that he is at once 
attracted and instructed; or is he not plunged at once 
among the barbarisms of a far-past age, and so in danger of 
being repelled from the Scriptures ere he has mastered their 
peculiar phraseology? Important issues may thus be involved 


in the mere style in which sacred truth is exhibited—issues 


that give great solemnity to the question under consideration. 
It is a general complaint among us that the Bible is little read 
—may not the form in which alone it is accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader have something to do with this melancholy fact ? 
Let it be remembered that the Scriptures were translated in the 
days of Raleigh, and Burton, and Quarles ; and when it is con- 
sidered how few of our common people, who are quite capable 
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of reading and relishing the volumes of Macaulay, would have 
patience to con a page of the authors we have named, it will 
not perhaps be deemed utopian to expect that a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, more suited to the age, might be the means 
of drawing many to its perusal who now turn from it with 
contempt, indifference, and dislike. ' 

It may also here be noticed, as by no means unimportant, 
that many forms of expression now deemed ungrammatical,* 
occur habitually in the pages of our translation. It was usual 
in our school-boy days to have examples of bad grammar plen- 
tifully selected from the Bible, and submitted for correction 
to a knot of juveniles. The practice probably exists still, as 
there is no book in common use which furnishes such speci- 
mens so abundantly as our authorised version; and is this 
the way, we would ask, to foster reverence for the word of 
God in the minds of youth, and prepare them for listening, 
with due humility and deference, to its momentous declara- 
tions? Is it desirable that one of the earliest impressions 
made upon the mind with respect to the Bible should be its 
ungrammatical character; and that almost the first habit 
which is formed in dealing with it, is the habit of correcting 
its solecisms? Better far, surely, have a new translation pre- 
pared, which should be more suited to recommend the records 
of inspiration to the young, and more likely to lead them to 
the consideration of their important contents, with that re- 
spect and reverence which it is the object of every pidus 
teacher and parent to inculcate. 

There is another point to which we must here refer, though 
we touch upon it with considerable reluctance. We allude to 
those indelicate expressions which needlessly mar the beauty 
of some parts of our English Bible. It is no apology for the 
occurrence of such terms, that they are a literal translation of 
the original. Scholars need not be told that the most wnfatth- 
ful of all translations will oftentimes be that which aims at 
a verbal fidelity. Words that are quite in good society in one 
language may, when literally transferred to another, become 
offensive. That is the true translation of an ancient author, 
not which gives a literal rendering of the terms which he em- 
ploys, but which so enters into his spirit, and so transfers 
his meaning, as to give birth to the same ideas, and excite the 
same emotions, in the minds of modern readers, as he himself 
did in the case of those whom he originally addressed. We 
hold, then, that injustice is done the Bible by the employment 
of those offensively literal expressions which now exist in our 

* Some persons are in the way of quietly correcting the translation on such 


points as they read. The habit is a bad one; but it also points to the necessity 
for a change. 
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version, and which so often come in to prevent the pleasure 
which would otherwise be felt in perusing it. We do not 
much blame the translators in this matter, for many of the 
literal terms they selected were less offensive in their day 
than they are in ours. But we lay the blame where we think 
it ought to be, at the door of those who now resist the call for 
a new translation. We have no doubt that the great majority 
of those who translated our Bible, could they again be recalled 
to earth, and consider this question as now agitated among 
us, would be the first to call for an amendment of their former 
production. We deem it a very equivocal kindness which is 
done them, when they are kept by their professed friends, 
still thrusting their work forward with all the wrinkles time 
has written upon it, on the acceptance and admiration of man- 
kind. They have nobly done their part; and regard for 
them, as well as for ourselves, requires that now the acknow- 
ledged blemishes of their great work should be removed. We 
plead for no fine polished version, distinguished by a Castalio- 
like classicality ; still less do we desire one of commonplace 
or slang, which seems to be the only idea some can form of a 
new translation ; but what we ask is, that the Scriptures be 
now so translated into English, that all obsolete and obscure 
expressions, all ungrammatical forms, and all needlessly in- 
delicate phrases should be displaced ; and this we hold would 
be an incalculable boon conferred on the whole Anglo-Saxon 
community. 

II. We proceed now to consider the question under dis- 
cussion, in the light of those results which have been achieved 
by Biblical criticism, since our present translation was pub- 
lished. According to a writer in a late number of this 
riodical, these results practically amount to nothing—all the 
labours of Mill, and Bentley, and Griesbach, and Tischendorff, 
have brought to light nothing that can be taken into account 
in any new version of the Scriptures. “We cannot believe,” 
he says, “ that any body of men, authorised to revise our pre- 
sent version, would assume the responsibility of substituting, 
for the reading adopted by the translators of 1607, any various 
reading recommended by a subsequent collation of manu- 
scripts.” We cannot believe, on the other hand, that any 
body of competent translators would hesitate for a single mo- 
ment in replacing any reading whatever that was adopted in 
1607 by another which has since then really been “recom- 
mended” by the discovery, and more accurate collation, of 
manuscripts. We are not aware that the Teatus Receptus of 
our translators is generally deemed worthy of so much de- 
ference by scholars, as this writer seems to fancy they would 
willingly accord to it. We rather suspect that those who are 
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acquainted with its history, and who know the very narrow 
basis of MS. authority on which it rests, will be inclined to be- 
lieve with us, that a board of qualified translators will not 
feel much squeamishness in setting it aside, even without those 
voluminous notes, which the writer quoted seems to think 
would inevitably be required, in order to justify such proce- 
dure. But let us again hear him on this subject. “ What 
new light,” he asks “has been thrown (since 1611) on the 
genuineness of the celebrated verse in St John’s First Epistle? 
Has any evidence of importance been elicited by modern re- 
search?” In reply to these questions we ask another: Has 
this writer ever heard of Porson? or has it never been whis- 
pered to him that the disputed point to which he refers is a 
point of dispute no longer? We are glad to have the satis- 
faction of informing hi~, though sorry that he has remained 
so long without the information, that “light has been thrown” 
on the verse to which he refers, and that all controversy re- 
garding it is now over. The only MS. we believe of any autho- 
rity in which it is found is the Codex Montfortianus preserved 
in Trinity College, Dublin ; and it is the decision of criticism 
regarding its existence in that manuscript, that it has “ evi- 
dently been translated from the modern Latin.” But as we 
have said, the dispute regarding it is settled ; Biblical scholars 
now deem it a waste of time to discuss its genuineness ; and 
we leave it to those who feel like our friend, that more “light” 
is yet needed, to wonder what will be the fate of the passage 
in that new edition of the Scriptures which it is our hope by- 
and-bye to see published. 

There are a few other passages in the New Testament the 
spuriousness of which is no longer questionable, and which 
would undoubtedly be rejected in an amended translation of 
the Bible. And even in regard to some, bearing upon doctri- 
nal points, in which it can scarcely be said that the true 
reading is yet conclusively settled, such as Acts xx. 28, 1 
Tim. iii 16, we would not in the least tremble for our faith 
though a body of congregated scholars should harmoniously 
decide against those readings, which we naturally wish to be 
genuine, Our only anxiety in the matter is to have as good 
evidence as can be obtained, that what we receive as Scripture 
is in truth the word of God. According to our views of in- 
spiration, what is man’s (however good and orthodox it may 
appear) differs toto clo from what is God’s. Even “ as the 
heavens are higher than the earth,” so are the words of God 
“ higher” than the word of man. Now from the very nature 
of the case, the human and the divine have to some slight 
extent been confounded in our copies of the sacred Scriptures. 
It is the object of Biblical Criticism to discriminate them, and 
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this seems to us to invest with a peculiar grandeur and attrac- 
tiveness, what may in some other aspects appear but a dull 
and uninteresting pursuit. We may look at the scholar as he 
sits among dusty folios, or pores over dingy manuscripts, and 
may imagine that his is a dry and humble occupation ; but 
not so, if he realises the true object of his toil. He is in quest 
of the very words of inspiration; he “ seeketh for them as 
silver, he searcheth for them as hid treasures;” and when he 
has made sure that he has found them, he “ rejoices at God’s 
word, as one that findeth great spoil.” Now the only way in 
which such a certainty can be reached, is by means of evi- 
dence. Predilection is nothing, prescription is nothing, all 
must be brought to the test of evidence. We must search and 
see what testimonies are borne by trustworthy witnesses in 
behalf of particular readings; and when such evidence hap- 
pens to be conflicting, as from the nature of the case, it 
must often to some extent be, we are bound to decide accord- 
ing to that which preponderates, to follow that probability, 
which, as Butler remarks, is to us the very guide of life. It 
so happens, then, that Biblical critics following this course, 
have been compelled to decide against certain passages which 
we have been accustomed to receive as inspired Scripture ; 
and how are we toact in suchacase? Are we to cling to these 
passages in defiance of evidence, and tremblingly confess that 
if these are taken from us, our faith must totter or fall? Un- 
worthy conduct! short-sighted wisdom! for what is this but 
to acknowledge that our creed rests but upon a human foun- 
dation, and to give too great a semblance of truth to the sneer 
of the prince of modern sceptics, that our religion depends not 
on reason, but on faith? Far more does it become us to re- 
joice in every conclusion which is reached by a temperate and 
reverent criticism ; and if it should tell us, that some passages 
which we have been accustomed to regard as inspired Scrip- 
ture have no claim to that lofty appellation, we should thank- 
fully heed its admonition to lean no longer on these unstable 
props, and should be glad to see them publicly removed, lest 
our faith, still resting upon them, should one day suffer by 
their fall. 

What matters it to a believer in the Trinity though 1 John 
v. 7 is openly acknowledged as spurious, and therefore ex- 
punged from the word of God? We can well spare it from 
among our list of proof-texts. We count the loss of such a 
passage a gain, for we thus get rid of a false friend, who, in our 
estimation, is worse than an open enemy. Our belief in the 
doctrine it is supposed to teach, remains as much unshaken as 
ever, resting as it does upon statements which no criticism can 
ever assail, but which, the more they are examined, shine forth 
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more brightly as the impregnable truth of God. And so with 
respect to those disputed passages which bear upon the divinity 
of the Saviour. These have had undue importance attached 
to them from having been controverted ; but there are dozens 
of passages equally conclusive, against which a suspicion has 
never been breathed, that remain still to testify to our Lord’s 
true divinity, though 40 in Acts, and ée¢ in Timothy, should 
be erased from our Bibles for ever. 

It thus appears, then, that there is nothing to be feared for 
orthodoxy from the exercise of a sound and judicious criticism. 
But is there nothing to be hoped? We believe there is; for 
not to speak of the advantage of getting rid of false supports, 
we have reason to think that such a complete and thorough 
collation of MSS. as would form the first step to a new trans- 
lation, would bring to light some important readings in be- 
half of the grand peculiarities of our faith. It js stated e. g. 
by Tregelles in his valuable work on the Printed Text of the 
New Testament, that according to the testimony ot many MSS, 
among which are the important witnesses B C the reading in 
John i. 18, should be wovoyevns bcoc, instead of wovoyens ving, as it is 
in the Textus Receptus. Should this reading be established, it 
is evident, at a glance, what an emphatic testimony it bears to 
the divinity of Christ—a testimony which, as appears to us, 
no ingenuity could evade, and no subtlety explain away. 
Again, the same writer states, that by the concurring texts of 
the very first MSS. A, B, C, the reading in 1 Peter iii. 15 
should be xvgiv ds rov ygicrov ayiaoure instead of dro as in the 
Textus Receptus. This is a most important change; for as 
the Apostle is here quoting from Isa. viii. 13, in which the 
term Lord is Jehovah, and as this title is by him transferred 
to Christ, an irrefragable proof is thus furnished of the true 
and supreme divinity of our Saviour. 

We quite concur then, though for a very opposite reason, 
with the writer in the previous number, when he remarks, “we 
say then, that all those persons who are warmly advocating a 
re-translation with the idea that the textus receptus would be 
altered to suit their Socinianism, their Rationalism, or their 
widely differing theories of doctrine or discipline, would be 
sadly disappointed.” He imagines that the enemies of Scrip- 
ture truth would be disappointed, because no body of trans- 
lators would venture to make any change upon the received 
text, corrupt as it might be acknowledged to be; we believe 
that they would be disappointed, because every change required 
by a fair and impartial criticism would be made, and would 
result, we are persuaded, in the more signal illustration of 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” the more complete establishment 
of every doctrine of the gospel. It might be that our views 
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of particular texts would be modified or altered, but in all 
essential particulars our faith would remain untouched. Truth 
would be more disenthralled from her connection with error ; 
and as she appeared in a form more nearly approaching that 
in which she came from her divine Author, her claims would 
be felt all the more irresistible, her authority the more com- 
manding, and her grace the more winning and attractive. 

We conclude this part of our argument by a reference to 
these solemn words of “the faithful and true witness,” with 
which the canon of revelation is closed :—“ If any.man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book; and if any man shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall 
take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the holy 
city, and from the things which are written in this book.” 
“THE WORDS OF THE BoOK:” let British Christianity beware 
lest it incur this guilt. Zvidence, let us remember, is all that 
we have to guide us in determining what is and what is not 
the word of God. We are responsible so far as we have evi- 
dence, and no farther. Now we are told by the unanimous 
voice of biblical scholars, that this evidence, when fairly sifted, 
declares that there are passages in the received Scriptures 
which have no right to be there, and that others are excluded 
which ought to be admitted. Let there, then, we say, be a new 
edition, as well as a new translation of the Bible, prepared 
under proper authority and by competent scholarship, that so 
we may neither wilfully “add to,” nor wilfully “take from ” 
that revelation of himself which God has been pleased to 
give us, 

III. We shall now endeavour to vindicate our position as 
the advocates of a new translation, by shewing that there are 
mistranslations in the present authorised version, which war- 
rant and call for such an undertaking. We have already 
admitted the substantial accuracy of the English Bible; and 
after this admission, we will not be expected to produce any 
very damaging evidence against it on the score of mistransla- 
tion. We readily acknowledge its general fidelity, while at 
the same time we affirm that there are many passages in it 
which may be changed for the better; and that the number 
of these is so considerable as on this ground alone to require 
its revision. It is confessed even by its warmest friends, that 
in the Old Testament at least, and more especially in the 
poetical and prophetical books, there is ample room for cor- 
rection and improvement. The Hebrew language had not in 
the days of our translators been so critically studied as it has 
since been, and much imperfection may therefore be detected 
in this portion of their work. The natural history terms em- 
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ployed in the Pentateuch are now known to be largely erro- 
neous ; and scientific terms occurring here and there through- 
out the whole of the Old Testament, are very generally mis- 
translated. But waiving the consideration of these more 
obscure passages, let us turn at once to the New Testament, 
and inquire what is to be said of our English version. Here, 
from the greater familiarity which they possessed with the 
language of that portion of the Scriptures, and the greater 
definiteness with which the sense of its terms had been ascer- 
tained, our translators have stood the test of modern criticism 
more successfully than in the Old Testament. There is one 
respect in which they deserve great praise; and that is in the 
freedom from doctrinal bias which they manifest throughout 
their whole work. We are not aware that a single passage can 
be quoted on this point against them, except, perhaps, Heb. x. 
38. Here following Beza, they have inserted the indefinite 
expression “any man,” instead of the personal pronoun “he,” 
which would more naturally supply the ellipsis. Campbell 
here vehemently accuses Beza of having falsified his transla- 
tion, in order to guard his favourite doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints, and perhaps our translators must also 
come in for a share of blame on this occasion. But the above 
is almost the only instance, as we have said, in which they can 
justly be charged with doctrinal partiality. We observe, in- 
deed, that Stanley in his recent work on the Corinthians, has 
also endeavoured to fasten this stigma upon them, on account 
of their translation of the word déoxsuos, (1 Cor. ix. 27). He 
thinks that they ought to have translated this term “repro- 
bate,” the rendering uniformly given it in other parts of the 
New Testament, and that they departed from the usual trans- 
lation in this place, lest they should seem to countenance the 
idea that Paul might finally have perished. But it does not 
appear to us that there is much in this criticism. The term 
‘castaway ” is to the full as strong as “reprobate,” and in- 
volves all that could be imagined as implied in that word. 
But while justice demands this acknowledgment of the doc- 
trinal fairness of our translators, we are afraid that as much 
cannot be said with respect to their views of church govern- 
ment. They have played fast and loose with the words “ elder” 
and “bishop” in a way that cannot be justified. In the epistles, 
they take care to translate the term éiexores invariably 
“bishop,” while in Acts xx. 28, we find éiioxoru rendered 
“overseers,” and why? We fear no other answer can be 
given than that those called éxicxora in verse 28, are also called 
wgeoBurego in verse 17, and thus a demonstration is afforded that 
in the days of the apostles, “bishops” and “ presbyters” or 
“elders” meant the very same persons—a demonstration 
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which our translators seem to have had no wish to make very 
clear. 

But when we bring the charge of mistranslation against our 
present version, we mean more especially, that it is often 
marked by a want of delicacy (in the literary sense of that 
word) in exhibiting the exact shade of meaning contained in 
the original. It is impossible, as we are well aware, and as 
every one who has tried his hand at translation must have 
felt, to do full justice to any work in transferring it into 
another language. But still various degrees ot exactitude may 
be here reached, as in other departments of human labour 
which do not admit of perfection ; and we are convinced that 
in this respect there is room for many obvious improvements 
on our present version. We shall now proceed to cite some 
7 choosing those especially which have occurred to 
ourselves in reading the English Bible, and comparing it with 
the Greek original. We begin with the famous passage, Mark 
xi. 13, thus translated in our English version, ‘‘ And seeing a 
fig-tree afar off, having leaves, he came if haply he might find 
anything thereon ; and when he came to it, he found nothing 
but leaves ; for the time of figs was not yet.” Nowit is hardly 
too much to say of this passage, as it thus stands in the 
authorised version, that it is nonsense. Infidels have been 
in the habit of making merry with it, and are not yet weary 
of doing so, as appears from Newman’s jesting allusion to it 
in his “ Phases of Faith.” Critics have been sorely puzzled 
by it, and while some abandon all attempt at explanation in 
despair, others propose to cut the knot which they cannot 
unloose, by altering or expunging the passage. We beg, how- 
ever, humbly to state it as our opinion, that the passage needs 
nothing more than to be fairly translated, in order to speak 
the language of plain and good common sense. There are two 
mistakes, we think, in the English version, both of which 
tend to obscure the meaning. There is, first, the neglect of the 
illative particle éga ; and there is, secondly, the overlooking of 
the emphasis which rests in the original upon the words #& 
airy. The Saviour observed leaves upon this particular fig- 
tree, and therefore (da), (in accordance with a well-known 
fact respecting the fig-tree, the leaves of which appear subse- 
quently to the fruit), reasonably expected to find something 
eatable upon it ; and it was on it only that he expected fruit, 
for the others around it were still destitute of foliage, the 
usual time of the year at which they displayed such not hav- 
ing yet arrived. With these explanations, gathered from the 
verse itself, taken in connection with the natural history of 
the fig-tree, we venture to propose the following as a fair and 
satisfactory translation. “And observing a fig-tree at a dis- 
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tance, which had leaves, he came to see if, as its appearance 
suggested, he might find any thing wpon it, (for the ordinary 
season of figs was not yet come), and coming to it he found 
nothing except leaves.” This we beg to submit,-as neither a 
paraphrase nor an explanation of the passage, but as a just and 
true translation. The language in the original is exceedingly 
concise and compact ; and there is also the same kind of con- 
struction employed, as is again to be found in this evangelist 
(chap. xvi. 3, 4), where we read, “and they said among them- 
selves, who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, and when they looked they saw that the stone was 
rolled away, for it was very great.” The essential point, how- 
ever, in our interpretation is, that due emphasis be given in 
the translation to the é airy of the original, for this leads the 
mind to expect such a clause as the concluding one, and marks 
the fact, that the existence of leaves on this particular tree 
naturally excited the expectation of fruit. John vi. 32; here 
the authorised version reads, “Then Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven.” Here we are of opinion, that by rendering ro 
cerov “ that bread” our translators have missed the point of our 
Lord’s assertion. He did not mean to say that Moses, as an 
instrument, had given their fathers “that bread from heaven,” 
but that he had not given them “the bread from heaven,” the 
true bread, which, as he declared, had in his own person now 
been bestowed upon them by his Father. John vii. 4, 10; in 
these verses we think that the meaning is obscured, and un- 
due advantage given to the infidel for attacking the character 
of our Lord, by the expressions é xgutr® and gavega¢ being ren- 
derded “secretly” and ‘ openly ” instead of “ privately ” and 
“ publicly.” The complaint of Christ’s brethren evidently 
was, not that his miracles were wrought in secret (for this was 
not the case), but that he did not endeavour by them to attract 
public attention, and draw crowds of followers after him. And 
again, there was nothing clandestine about his manner of going 
up to the feast, as would almost appear from the common 
translation of verse 10 ; but the meaning is, that he went not 
up “publicly ’’ as his brethren would have had him to do (his 
time for that was not yet come), but “ as it were privately,” (as 
sv xeutr@). Heb. xii. 1; there is in the authorised version a 
singular misplacement of “also” in this verse. We read, 
“ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses,” as if the apostle had proved that we like 
the ancient believers were surrounded by a multitude of wit- 
nesses, and were inferring something from this fact common to 
both. The meaning is very different. The ancient believers 
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of whom he has spoken, constitute the cloud of witnesses that 
surround us; and his exhortation is, that since so many have 
already lived the life of faith, we also should lay aside every 
weight, &c. This is plain from the order of the words in 
the original, roryagoty xa! que%, and the translation should evi- 
dently be, “ Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses, let us also,” &c. We may also 
notice here that the x«/ in the last verse of this chapter is 
omitted in our translation, to the manifest weakening of the 
sense, “for even our God is a consuming fire.” James i. 27; 
the translation of égnoxsia in this verse by “ religion” is apt to 
mislead. The word refers only to outward conduct, and should 
be so rendered as to make this plain. In James ii 14, the 
article is lost in the authorised version, though it seems here 
to be highly important. We read in the English translation, 
“What doth it profit my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith (% s/or¢) save him?” 
Taking the article into account, we should rather read, ‘‘ Can 
such a faith save him,” a translation which makes a most ma- 
terial difference with respect to the meaning of the apostle’s 
question. But we must forbear further quotation. Time and 
space would fail us to notice all the little errors which now 
disfigure our English translation. There are yet other two, 
however, so important, that we must allude to them for a mo- 
ment. Every one has shuddered at the rendering of the word 
faa in the book of Revelation. The translation “beasts” is 
all the more inexcusable, as the distinction is broadly marked 
in the original between éngiov, properly translated beast, and 
Céov, which simply denotes a living being, and as such might 
be warrantably applied to the blessed God himself. he 
other blunder of consequence to which we refer, is that of 
speaking of the Holy Ghost as “itself.” In Rom. viii, the 
expression occurs oftener than once, “the Spirit itself.” Now 
it appears to us, that if there is one thing more than another 
in which our popular theology is deficient, it is in a want of 
reverence for the third Person in the Godhead. There isa 
strong tendency to forget His personality—to conceive of Him 
as a power or principle only, and we have no doubt that this 
tendency has been strengthened by the unfortunate lan 
we have quoted. No one will say that any excuse is to 
found for it in the fact that a neuter pronoun is employed 
in the original—it must of course be «iro to agree with 
avec; and it is to be wished that our translators had fol- 
lowed the same course in Romans that was very properly 
adopted in John xiv. 17, where airo is translated as masculine, 
and thus the personality of the Spirit clearly established. 

It might also be noticed that there are not a few places in 
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the English translation in which supposed ellipses in the 
original have been either needlessly or erroneously supplied. 
We refer by way of specimen to Matt. xx. 23, in which there 
is a useless and hurtful interpolation. 

There is, moreover, great room for a more exact discrimina- 
tion of apparent synonyms than what appears in the common 
version of the New Testament. Campbell instances the words 
bik Boros and daiménov, Gdns and yeewa—peravew and pmsrauérow au, 
with some others, as all requiring to be extricated from that 
confusion in which they have been involved in the English 
translation. 

A wide field of correction is afforded, in the translation 
which has been given of names of persons and places in our 
authorised version. On what possible ground can such forms 
as Noe, Osee, Core, Esaias, Madian, &c. be vindicated? Will 
it be said that these names correspond letter for letter, to those 
which occur in the Greek original? If so, and if there be any 
merit in this, why notalso apply the rule to the Old Testament ? 
Why not let us have the benefit of such forms as Jeshaiahu, 
Irmeiahu, Iehezkel, which have been changed into Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel? Surely the only object worth attend- 
ing to in such a matter, is uniformity, in order to perspicutty. 
In our present translation, the same name can sometimes hardly 
be recognised in the Old and New Testaments ; and as in the 
case of Jesus for Joshua (Heb. iv. 8), there is occasionally risk 
of very important misconception. 

In now bringing our argument to a close, we think enough, 
and more than enough, has been stated, to satisfy every impar- 
tial reader that our demand for a new translation is well-found- 
ed. We ask it on the ground that our present version abounds 
in obsolete terms, in ungrammatical forms, and in needlessly in- 
delicate expressions, which puzzle, shock, and offend the reader, 
instead of attracting, interesting and instructing him; we ask 
it on the ground that there are several passages in our present 
edition of the Scriptures, which are confessedly spurious, and 
have no right to be esteemed part of the revelation of God, 
and that others are excluded which ought to be admitted ; we 
ask it on the ground that there are numerous mistranslations in 
our present version, some less and some more important, some 
furnishing advantage to the infidel, and others causing distress 
to the believer, but al/ tending in a measure, to obscure the 
lustre of divine truth, and so to impair the efficiency of that 
inestimably precious word, which God has given us to be “a 
lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path.” 

We are well aware that it is a gigantic enterprise to which 
we would summon the learning and piety of our age. Trans- 
lators of the Bible must ever occupy a difficult and a responsi- 
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ble position ; for it is of vital importance that their work 
should be faithfully and ably performed, and large demands 
are made both upon ability and impartiality. But just accord- 
ing to the difficulty and responsibility of the office, is the 
honour acquired in discharging it, and will also be the sym- 
pathy felt by all right-hearted persons for those who are called 
to the arduous task. If, as we think we have proved, there is 
a necessity for an improved English version of the Scriptures, 
it does not become us to shrink from the undertaking, simply 
because it is onerous and responsible. It is easy to get up a 
host of objections to this, as to every other great and important 
enterprise ; but it should be remembered that the evils dwelt 
upon by our opponents exist only in imagination, while the 
evils of which we complain have a tangible reality. It is cer- 
tain on the one hand that much good would be effected by the 
preparation of a new translation, inasmuch as numerous ex- 
isting blemishes would be removed ; it is wncertain on the 
other that any of the predicted ill consequences would ever be 
experienced. At any rate, in this as in every other such case, 
duty is ours, while results are God’s. And if this undertak- 
ing were begun and carried on in a humble dependence for 
guidance and success upon that divine Spirit who inspired the 
Scriptures, we believe that He by whom “holy men of God 
spake” of old, would vouchsafe now to clear the mental eye, 
and direct the fallible judgment of those engaged in this work. 
We cannot conceive, indeed, of any object at which man can 
aim, in pursuing which he has more reason to look for the 
blessing of God, than in labouring for the greater elucidation 
of his Holy Word. We esteem but lightly then, difficulties by 
which some would frighten our age from this grand and holy 
enterprise. But lest. any of our readers should attach more 
importance to these objections than we do ourselves, we shall 
now notice, in conclusion, the most important of them, and 
give them what we deem sufficient answers. 

It is insinuated, rather than alleged, that the learning of 
our age is not capable of undertaking a new translation of 
the Scriptures. To this we reply, that we have the accumu- 
lated learning of two centuries and a half to aid us, and that 
_ degenerate as the scholarship of our age is said to be, it is 
surely competent to appropriate and apply what is made ready 
to its hand. 

It is alleged, that we are warned by the ill success of all the 
many new translations which have been tried, what must be 
the fate of that one more which we yet desire to see attempted. 
Tothis we answer, that in spite of the ill success of so many 
“improved versions,” new ones are continually sent forth upon 
the world, which proves that there is an incurable dissatisfac- 
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tion with the present authorised translation ; and that it is 
just from a desire to see those peddling attempts at improve- 
ment put an end to, that we advocate the preparation of a ver- 
sion of the Scriptures under national sanction and authority, 
and so possessing incomparably greater advantages than any 
published since 1611 has ever enjoyed. 

It is alleged that, in adopting a new translation, we would 
lose the advantage of that reverence which is now generally 
entertained for the words of the current version. We answer, 
that except where the translation at present in use is faulty, 
we would have its every word retained ; and where the advan- 
tage of change was doubtful, we would keep to the old trans- 
lation. We believe that one of the most potent causes why 
new versions have generally proved such failures, is that they 
have wantonly and uselessly departed from the language of the 
common translation. Let there be no change made without 
an obvious reason, and thus all that is good in our present 
version will be preserved, while all that is imperfect will be 
rejected. 

It is alleged that the unity of the Christian world would be 
still farther destroyed, and new sects probably originated by 
carrying out the proposal for a new translation. To this we 
answer, that the very opposite result is, by the blessing of 
heaven, to be expected. For what is the cause of the present 
numerous divisions in the Church of Christ? Is it not erro- 
neous or imperfect conceptions of the meaning of the word of 
God? To the manifold sects, more or less in error within the 
Church of Christ, may these words of the Saviour be addressed, 
“Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures ;” and as the prepara- 
tion of a new translation under competent authority would 
necessitate much careful study of the original, and would bring 
to efflorescence, so to speak, the biblical scholarship which has 
been growing since the days of our translators, we have reason 
to hope that many prejudices would be cleared away, and that 
a nearer approach to harmony would be made by all the sin- 
cere friends of truth. 

Lastly, it is alleged, that the preparation of a new transla- 
tion would lead to a great depreciation of the vast stock of 
English Bibles in existence. Granted ; but to this we answer, 
that the publication of a modernised translation is plainly but 
a question of time, and that as new additions are being con- 
stantly made to our stock of Bibles, and as it is to be hoped 
this process will yet be largely accelerated, the sooner the new 
translation which must eventually come, (for we cannot believe 
that any imagine our present version will hold its sway in 
perpetuity) makes its appearance, the better for all concerned. 

And now to conclude, it is usual for writers on the other 
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side to endeavour to support their argument by bringing for- 
ward the opinions of celebrated men as to the excellence of 
our authorised English version. We too might. quote, similar 
testimonies to the transcendent excellence of the Scriptures 
as such; and might thence infer that the greatest possible 
pains ought to be taken, in order to present an accurate repre- 
sentation of the divine original. But we content ourselves 
with one quotation, assured that it will have all the effect we 
desire upon our readers. We pass by the striking words in 
which John Locke and Sir William Jones have expressed their 
opinions of the Scriptures, and we adduce the declaration of 
one infinitely wiser and greater—the declaration of incarnate 
Deity upon earth, when praying for his disciples to Deity in 
heaven—* Sanctify them through thy truth; THY worD Is 
TRUTH.” This is the noblest eulogium that ever was passed 
upon the Bible; and it exalts that book to a height where it 
exists alone. Every human science, however accurate it may 
be deemed, is yet full of errors and imperfections, and every 
volume of earthly origin, however excellent and useful, yet 
bears the impress of human frailty ; the Bible only, as it came 
from the hands of its author, is a system of absolute truth ; 
and with this conception of its transcendent preciousness, we 
call upon the scholarship of our age to free it from those 
blemishes with which man has soiled it, and to present a trans- 
lation of it to our common people, which shall as nearly as 
possible deserve the encomium passed upon the original by 
“ the Wisdom of God,” when he said “ 17 Is TRUTH.” 


Arr. VIL—Alford’s Greek Testament. Vol. III. Prolegomena. 
pp. 55-69. 

Olshausen von den Bedingungen des Eintrittes der Zukunft 
Christi Comm. Vol. IV. pp. 497-532. 


Among the many questions which divide the churches of Christ, 
there is no one comparable in interest or importance to that 
which separates Protestants as such from the church of Rome. 
Other questions are but temporary or local in the interest 
which they excite, or are inconsiderable in the issues to which 
they lead, but this one is of lasting, universal, and momentous 
consequence. The controversy here is vital: the issues at 
stake are tremendous. It is no longer a skirmish about the 
outposts of revelation, but it is a struggle regarding the 
very citadel: it is no longer the petty and after all friendly 
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altercations of those who, though as it were from different 
nations and of diverse habits, are yet marshalled under the 
same flag, but it is the deadly encounter of implacable enemies, 
the desperate struggle of two mortal foes for supremacy, safety, 
and existence. Salvation itself may be said to hinge on the 
issue of this conflict, for while Protestants generally admit that 
a man may be saved within the Church of Rome, they are 
agreed that the chances are wofully against him; while, as 
every one knows, the Romish Church has again and again 
solemnly declared that she alone bears the key which will open 
the gate of heaven, and that out of her there is no salvation. 
It is then the very sublime of theological controversy which 
is reached, when the question is mooted, does Popery or Pro- 
testantism possess the sanction of God’s word? and as the state 
of Christendom proves, this question is still receiving diame- 
trically opposite answers. On both these grounds, therefore, 
its intrinsic importance, and the fact of its dividing, at this 
hour, the whole Christian world, the dispute between Popery 
and Protestantism possesses a peculiar and pre-eminent impor- 
tance. Other errors, even such fundamental and fatal ones 
as Socinianism and modern Spiritualism, have infected only a 
very limited number of persons, and have exerted com- 
paratively but little influence. But it is very different with 
the great antagonist systems of Popery and Protestantism. 
These still divide between them the whole Christian world, 
still reckon their respective adherents by millions, and are 
still struggling, with apparently doubtful issue, for ecclesiastical 
supremacy on the earth. Considering these things, and re- 
membering, moreover, that earnest and learned men are still 
assuming different sides in this great controversy, we do not 
think that the most sincere Protestant can be blamed, if he 
sometimes puts to himself with almost tremulous anxiety the 
question, am I really sure that mine is the religion of the 
Bible, and that the opposite representation of it, which I see 
in Popery, has no right to be so considered? We deem the state 
of mind which asks and investigates such questions a far safer 
and more becoming one than the other, perhaps more common, 
which dismisses the whole pretensions of popery with a smile 
of superiority or an expression of contempt. Popery, in our 
estimation, whatever else it may be, is certainly not a thing to 
be despised. There are too many serious facts which must 
be admitted respecting it, to allow of an instant or a summary 
rejection of its claims. It cannot be denied that it existed 
centuries before Protestantism, as such, was heard of—that it 
was for many generations the religion of almost the whole 
Christian world—that it survived the tremendous assault of 
the Reformation—that it has lived down to our own day in 
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spite of all the advancement made by literature and science— 
that it still fully holds its own in the face of Protestantism, and 
notwithstanding all the agencies which are employed against 
it, and that many most erudite protestant divines, have, in 
these later years, with the Bible in their hands, and the facts 
of history in their possession, openly renounced the religion 
of their youth, and embraced that of Rome, against which the 
strongest prejudices of their hearts must at one time have been 
enlisted. These are facts which no one can deny, and we can 
hardly imagine that with them before him, any intelligent and 
considerate man will suppose that he can settle the whole con- 
troversy with Rome by an expression of his contempt, or that 
he may complacently conclude that his Protestantism is right, 
without for a single moment admitting the idea into his mind, 
that it may possibly be wrong. Such an attitude of uninquir- 
ing security is not, we believe, that to which duty calls us with 
respect to the claims of the Romish church. Here, if any- 
where, it is necessary to act upon the apostolical precept, 
“prove all things,” and only those who do so are likely, we 
fear, if exposed to much temptation, to “ hold fast that which 
is good.” 

It is perfectly evident to all those who consider either the 
declarations of Scripture or the lessons of experience with re- 
spect to this matter, that there is a deep and impassable chasm 
between the two systems. Some well-meaning but weak- 
minded enthusiasts have indeed dreamt of a possible recon- 
ciliation, have supposed that a concession of extreme views on 
either side might lead to unity, and have actually sketched out 
schemes by which such a union might be effected. But the 
first practical movement to realise such plans has proved that 
they were hopeless, and that those who devote themselves to 
their theoretical elaboration, are but engaging in the toils of 
Sisyphus. Popery and Protestantism do in fact occupy well- 
defined and thoroughly antagonistic positions, They are so 
essentially at variance in their fundamental sateatidlate that 
there must be war between them so long as they both exist. 
An armistice may indeed at times and for a lengthened period 
prevail, but there can be no alliance ; the condition of their 
several existence is that they ever breathe towards each other a 
hostile and implacable spirit ; and the disappearance of the one 
can only be effected by the final and absolute ascendancy of 
the other. As opposed in nature as are atheism and theism, 
or light and darkness, Popery and Protestantism must continue 
to divide the world between them so long as they both exist, 
only gathering strength by every new conquest for the ultimate 
struggle which shall declare one or other of them trium- 
phant ; and, like another Rome and Carthage, occasionally en- 
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joying a breathing time only that they may gird themselves 
more earnestly for the death-grapple which is before them, may 
prepare more thoroughly for the last fatal and decisive close, 
Such, as we believe, being the real relation subsisting between 
the two rival systems, it is to be regretted that it should ever 
be lost sight of, and that delusive notions of possible harmony 
or union should be allowed to hide from view the true state of 
the case. Z'ruth is one, and can never amalgamate with error; 
and in two such opposite representations of what truth is, as 
are presented by Popery and Protestantism, it should be mani- 
fest to every eye that no via media can be found, and that no © 
fusion is practicable. Now on this point we think Protestants 
have much to learn from their opponents. With Rome there 
is no “uncertain sound” as to the assumptions which she 
makes ; and whatever may be our views of the system which 
she upholds, it is scarcely possible not to admire the persisten 
with which she has urged her claims upon the world. With 
her there has been no bashful or shrinking modesty—no speak- 
ing with a faltering tongue or with bated breath. The an- 
nouncement has been clearly made, Rome is the true church, 
and the claim and corollary has been as distinctly set forth, 
Rome ts the only church. There is a profound wisdom in the 
union of these two statements; and it is a wisdom which Pro- 
testants have but faintly understood. How many are there of 
them who are continually proclaiming to the world by the 
articles to which they give their assent, and by the position 
which they occupy, that Romanism is a lie, and yet by their 
inconsiderate conduct and their inconsistent language are at 
the same time proclaiming that it is a thing with which the 
truth may be in a friendly alliance! It is evident that so far 
as logic is concerned, the victory is thus yielded up to Rome 
without a struggle. To say that Protestantism can unite with 
Popery is in truth to brand the former with the guilt of 
schism ; to reply to the lofty claims of Rome in tones any 
fainter than her own—to hesitate to maintain in the most 
decided and determined manner that Protestantism is truth, 
as distinguished from Romanism which is falsehood, is in fact 
to surrender the whole question at issue, and to give up the 
battle as lost which our ancestors fought with so much earnest- 
ness and perseverance.* 


* We greatly need in these days a return to the firm and consistent language 
of the Reformers with respect to —. They have been accused of scurrility, 
uncharitableness, and dogmatism, in the manner in which they conducted 
controversy, and no one now-a-days will defend every thing that they said, or 
the manner in which they said it. Butthey were at least consistent : they knew 
and maintained the hopelessness of improvement on the part of the Church of 
Rome while she proclaimed herself infallible, and they met her claims by the 
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We believe, then, that the question between Popery and Pro- 
testantism is one that must sooner or later become the grand 
practical question of the whole world—that the wide earth it- 
self is the prize for which the two combatants contend, and 
that nothing less than absolute dominion is the object at which 
both must continue to aspire. “The world,” said Alexander 
to Darius when the latter made proposals of peace, “ the world 
does not possess two suns, and will not permit two sovereigns.” 
These haughty words of the Macedonian prince exactly describe 
the state of matters between Popery and its rival ; the most 
ample concessions short of complete and unqualified surrender 
will satisfy neither ; and one or other must finally disappear 
before the acknowledged and universal ascendancy of the other. 
Now, we do not for a moment think it doubtful to which side 
victory shall at last incline ; but we do think there is reason 
for alarm as to what may be our proximate experience, in that 
apathy, ignorance, and lukewarmness which many Protestants 
display with respect to the whole subject. They allow them- 
selves to become the victims of the grossest delusion with re- 
gard to their great and inveterate enemy—either reposing in 
absolute indifference, or persuading themselves that there is no 
danger now to be feared from the modernized and modified 
genius of Popery. At times indeed, when Rome for a moment 
comes forth from the shadows amid which it has been con- 
venient for her of late to conceal her hostility to Protestantism ; 
when, as happened a few years ago, she suddenly drops that 
mantle of moderation behind which her pretensions have been 
veiled, and exposes herself as still in truth the claimant of 
universal dominion, there is a shout and a clamour raised 
against her arrogant assumptions, and the talk about the 
change which has come over = spirit since she both claimed 
and exercised unquestioned authority throughout Europe, gives 
place to an outburst of vehement indignation. But soon, as 
we have seen, there is a relapse into the old state of security 
and neglect. The old dreams are anew indulged, the old igno- 
rant delusions are once more revivified ; and the old indiffer- 


assertion of another infallibility, that of the Word and Spirit of God. The case 
is still the same at the present day; the Scriptures of truth as plainly as ever 
assert their own supreme authority, and Rome as stoutly maintains her counter 


‘claim of infallibility ; “a qua,” therefore, as Turretine says in the preface to his 


treatise De necess. Secess. ab eccl. Rom., “a qua reformationem ullam expectare 
dum se infallibilem jactat, nihil aliud est quam suaviter delirare, et se ipsum 
sponte decipere. Absit vero ut tale quid vel cogitemus vel prestemus; absit 
ut pacem cum mundo, pacis cum Christo et veritatis ejus celestis yr mary 
eamus redemptum.” Would that the knotty vigour and the impregnable - 
ment implied in such language were more common at the present day, and that 
those who indulge in mawkish expressions of tenderness towards Rome, would 
reflect how they strike the ground from beneath their own feet, and render their 
position as Protestants no longer tenable! 
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ence is again displayed. Men forget, what an incident like the 
Papal aggression of 1850 for a moment recalls to their thoughts, 
that it is a necessity of her existence for Rome to aim at uni- 
versal supremacy, and that however long this claim may be 
allowed to remain in abeyance, it is never relinquished or re- 
nounced. The fact is, as we have said, that neither Protes- 
tantism nor Popery can consistently aspire at anything lower 
than the complete subjugation of its opponent; and while 
Papists continually keep this in mind and act accordingly, it 
would be well if Protestants also were a little more awake to 
the logical necessities of their position, and were more careful 
to guard themselves from the charge of schism, by maintainin 
as did their forefathers of old, that Romanism is error, an 
that alliance with it, and all approach towards it, are for ever 
impossible. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We have no sympathy 
with that weak and puerile cry against Popery which proceeds 
only from an ignorant bigotry and hatred. There are many 
we fear who have little more than their hereditary prejudices 
with which to encounter Popery. They have not examined 
the question for themselves, and they have formed no intelli- 
gent convictions respecting it. And hence it is that at one 
time they are most ardent in their demonstrations against 
Popery, and at another most inert and indifferent with respect 
to the whole subject. When that unreasoning antipathy which 
they have inherited towards Rome has been accidentally roused, 
then even ad ravim it vents itself in invectives of the fiercest 
sort; but they gradually become ashamed of the irrational 
violence which has been displayed, and then rush to the other 
extreme of an all-embracing liberality. This we are convinced 
is the true origin of that false and pernicious charity among 
professing Protestants, which cloaks the errors and caresses 
the fancied merits of Romanism. It is the re-action from for- 
mer unintelligent fury. It is the amende honorable which the 
mind exacts from itself for having yielded to mere popular 
clamour ; it is the recoil of reason from the turbulent, and as 
it now appears, shameful outburst of passion. What is needed 
then, we say, and what alone will suffice in this great contro- 
versy, is an intelligent acquaintance with the subject. It will not 
do merely to exclaim that the Pope is Anti-Christ, and suppose 
that thus the conflict is finished. It may be well that among 
the otherwise uneducated in our country there is what may be 
called a natural hatred of Popery ; but for those who are capa- 
ble of examining the question to trust to this is disgraceful, 
and if generally done would soon prove disastrous. And it will 
not do to say that the slightest acquaintance with the Bible is 
sufficient to refute the claims of Romanism. We are afraid 
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that those who think so would learn a very different lesson, if 
they happened to encounter (as they any day may) a subtle 

and well-informed advocate of Popery. mri fi would be apt in 

that case to have their dream of impregnable security rudely 

dispelled ; and, hurled perhaps from the slippery standing- 

ground of an ignorant dogmatism into a sea of doubt and ap- 

prehension, they might soon make shipwreck of that faith in 

which they gloried, but which rested on no sure and stable 

ground of argument. And let it not be said that a truly pious 

heart is of itself a sufficient preservative against Romanism. 

There is a sense, we admit, in which true piety shelters from 

every danger. The man who from experience “knows his 

Bible true” will, we believe, be saved from all fatal error, even 

though he should know little or “no more.” But his immu- 

nity from peril, springs (under the divine blessing) from this 
fact, that his piety is a thing of the heart and not of the head. 

His intelligence does not carry him so high as the region in 

which intellectual battles are fought ; and should he “add unto 
his faith knowledge” as he is enjoined to do, then his piety, 

while it becomes of a higher order, will necessarily be exposed 
to greater trial. The shield of faith will be quite sufficient to 
protect the heart, but for an helmet by which the head may be 
preserved unhurt, we must have “the hope of salvation,” and 
hope must be based on solid argument, as we are taught by the 
apostle when he tells us to “be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in 
us.” It should be remembered, moreover, that Rome too has 
her devotees—her earnest and sincere adherents, who cannot 
understand how any should be blind enough to accept of the 
errors of Protestantism, and who can only account for this by 
ascribing it to the agency of the devil. Nothing then, we re- 
peat, will suffice in this great standing controversy but reason ; 
nothing is to be depended upon but an intelligent acquaintance 
with the question ; and nothing should satisfy those who have 
it in their power to attain it, but a settled conviction of the 
truth of those views which they espouse—a conviction result- 
ing from a careful and unbiassed consideration both of those 
passages of Scripture and those facts of history which bear upon 
the subject. 

And surely the question ought to be as attractive and inte- 
resting as it is important. Among all the questions of a prac- 
tical character which can engage the human intellect, we know 
but of two that can claim precedence. These are, “ Is there 
a God?” and “Has he spoken to man?” the two questions 
which involve the Atheistic and Deistic controversies. These 
being settled, it being granted that there is a living personal 
God, and that the Bible contains a revelation of his will, the 
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next grand question which arises, is just that which is agitated 
between Protestants and Papists. The Scriptures being ac- 
cepted as inspired by God for man’s direction and salvation, 
it surely becomes a most solemn and engrossing inquiry what 
really 1s their testimony, and especially to which of the two 
great existing and opposite forms of Christianity they give 
their countenance and sanction. Looking at Popery and Pro- 
testantism as now developed and pitted against each other, we 
might perhaps expect a priori that we should find in the reve- 
lation which God has given us, some references to that great 
apostasy which on one side or other we see has undoubtedly 
occurred. The light of every truth is its contrasting error, and 
therefore, we open the Scriptures with the expectation that 
they will set before us not only the marks of the true church, 
but also some delineation of that false system which, as the 
contemporaneousexistence of Popery and Protestantism proves, 
has unquestionably been constructed. Accordingly, as every 
one knows, there are repeated allusions in the word of God to 
a great declension from the primitive faith which was to occur 
in the course of the Church’s history ; and it is to one of the 
most striking of these passages that we now propose to direct 
the attention of our readers, that, viz. which is found in 2 Thess. 
ii. 1-12. 

It was with much interest we perceived, on opening the third 
volume of Alford’s Greek Testament, lately published, that he 
had devoted a long section of his Prolegomena to the conside- 
ration of this passage. We were eager to learn the view which 
had been adopted regarding it, by this erudite, diligent, and 
candid critic. And we found no reason to complain of want 
of thoroughness in the discussion, or of clearness and fulness 
in the views which are propounded. The author brings to 
bear very successfully, in his dissertation, both his comprehen- 
sive learning and his critical acumen. He gives first of all a 
new translation of the passage, being that which is adopted in 
his own notes, then a history of its interpretation from the 
early Christian ages down to the present day, and then, lastly, 
the view which he himself takes of its prophetic import. No-. 
where in English biblical literature, so far as we know, is there 
to be met with such an interesting résumé of the history of 
opinion with respect to this passage, as that which our author 
presents, and few such successful examples of the multum tn 
parvo style of criticism are to be found. But while we are 
thankful for the great amount of valuable information which 
has been collected by Mr Alford, and for the lucid manner in 
which he has arranged it, we are sorry to find that he has ar- 
rived at an opinion respecting the meaning of the passage, 
which appears to us totally unfounded, and which is apt to be 
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misleading and pernicious. His opinion, together with the cog- 
nate views of some late German expositors, we now propose to 
examine, and in order that our readers may have fully before 
them the subject-matter of the discussion, we shall first give 
Alford’s amended translation, noticing afterwards the points 
in which it chiefly differs from the common version, and mak- 
ing any remarks of our own upon it, which may appear to us 
to be necessary. 

It must be evident to every reader of the original, that the 
passage in question (2 Thess. ii. 1-12) is somewhat rugged an 
peculiar in its phraseology, and like most prophetic es 
requires more than ordinary pains from the translator. The 
style here, however, is in admirable keeping with the subject 
of which the apostle treats, and has passed without awakening 
suspicion, even under the eyes of the most captious German 
critics. It is substantially Pauline, with the prophetical * cha- 
racteristics of abruptness, ellipsis, and consequent comparative 
obscurity superinduced. The meaning, however, has been 
generally agreed upon, as will be apparent from the few and 
unimportant er which criticism requires to be made upon 
our common translation. 

“(1.) But we entreat you, brethren, concerning the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to Him, (2.) in order 
that ye should not be lightly shaken from your mind, neither by 
spirit, nor by word, nor by epistle as from us, to the effect that the 
day of the Lord is present. (3.) Let no man deceive you in any 
manner; for (that day shall not come), unless there have come the 
apostasy first, and there have been revealed the man of sin, the son 
of perdition ; (4.) he that withstands and exalts himself above all 
that is called God or an object of adoration, so that he sits in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. (5.)... (6.) And 
now ye know that which hinders, in order that he may be revealed 
in his own time. (7.) For the mystery already is working of law- 
lessness, only until he that now hinders be removed : (8.) and then 
shall be revealed the lawless One whom the Lord Jesus will destroy 
by the breath of his mouth, and annihilate by the appearance of his 
coming : (9.) whose coming is according to the working of Satan in 
all power, and signs, and wonders of falsehood, (10.) and in all de- 
ceit of unrighteousness for those who are perishing, because they did 
not receive the love of the truth in order to their we saved. (11.) 
- And on this account God is sending to them the working of error in 
order that they should believe the falsehood : (12.) that all might 
be judged who did not believe the truth but found pleasure in ini- 
quity.” 


* The garb of prophecy seems properly, like that of John the Baptist, to be 
no “ soft clothing” but of a rough and peculiar character. Schott observes in 
his Commentary on this , that viewed generally “ parallelismum babet 
poéticum, et versu potissimum 8. ad sublimitatem assurgit.” ! 
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Such is the rendering of Alford ; and in judging of it, it is 
only fair to remember what the author states, that he does 
not intend it “for a polished and elaborate version, but wishes 
to represent as nearly as possible the construction and intent 
of the original.” Waiving, however, all questions of elegance 
and perspicuity, there are several of his renderings which call 
for remark, and which have a somewhat important bearing on 
the meaning which at last falls to be attached to the whole 
passage. 

Let us then briefly run over the verses in the order in which 
they occur, marking the departures which are made from our 
common version, and the grounds on which they rest, with 
the exegetical consequences which result from their adoption. 

(1.) The principal question with respect to this verse is as 
to the interpretation of isig. Following the vulgate, our Eng- 
lish version here represents the apostle as employing a kind 
of adjuration, but the best critics now prefer the sense of “ con- 
cerning” as given above, (“ falsch,” says De Wette, Vulg. 
Pelag. Ambr. Est. ; per adventum, als Beschworungsformel). 

(2.) This is an important verse, as indicating expressly the 
point to which the apostle referred. It will be observed that 
Alford’s rendering here differs materially from our common 
translation, and as we shall soon see, he attaches great import- 
ance to the difference. The chief question is as to the mean- 
ing of évéorqxsv. Olshausen and Alford render it “ is present ;” 
and the latter remarks that “évioryus occurs six times besides 
in the New Testament, and always in the sense of being 
sent ; in two of those places, Rom. viii. 38, and 1 Cor. iii. 22, 
ra ivorira are distinguished expressly from ra wérrora. Be- 
sides which,” he adds, “ St Paul could not have so written 
(that the day of the Lord was not at hand), nor could the Spirit 
have so spoken by him. The teaching of the apostle was, and 
of the Holy Spirit in all ages has been, that the day of the 
Lord is at hand. But these Thessalonians imagined it to be 
already come,” &c. The sort of doctrinal reason assigned in 
this extract for the rendering is present, will not have much 
weight with our readers, if they believe like ourselves that the 
apostle had more correct views respecting the date of the second 
advent than it would allow him, and that the leading object 
of this epistle was just to disseminate in the early church 
sound opinions on the subject. It is difficult to conceive how 
the Thessalonians could have fallen into the error of imagin- 
ing that the day of the Lord was actually come, or how they 
could have so befooled themselves as to believe that the state- 
ments of the apostle on this subject, in his first epistle, were 
really already fulfilled. Did they suppose that words such as 
these had been accomplished, “ The Lord himself shall de- 
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scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel,” &c.? The notion is preposterous; and yet it was to 
guard against such an error that this second epistle was written, 
if the rendering “is present” be adopted. And while common 
sense thus leads to the retaining of the translation as it stands 
in our English version, we think that the ordinary usage of 
the word ivéernxey points to the same conclusion. We are not 
aware that a single example can be quoted either from classi- 
cal or Hellenistic Greek of the preterite indicative of ivernu: 
being used in the sense “ is present.” Its proper meaning is 
that of the Latin “imminere,” and such we believe is its real 
signification in this passage. It is true that in the passages to 
which Alford refers the participle éveornxw¢ or éveorw¢ may not 
improperly be translated present, as in the common classical 
expression rd ivornxéra, present circumstances, but even then 
there is the idea of proximity, as in Gal. i. 4, iveoriirog duties, 
“the world which now presses upon us.” Accordingly we 
find that Pelt, in his Commentary on this passage, gives the 
rendering “ impendeat, proxime instet ;” and De Wette, un- 
doubtedly a high authority on mere philological grounds, trans- 
lates iveor by “ near at hand,” (nahe bevorstehe). On these 
grounds, therefore, we hold that the rendering of Alford and 
others is untenable, and that the true translation is that which 
is contained in our common version. 

(3.) In this verse the rendering “ the apostasy” is decidedly 
superior to the more indefinite expression “a falling away,” 
of the English version. ’ 

(4.) Critics are divided as to the question whether 6 dvrimsiusevos 
in this verse is to be taken absolutely, or as connected by 
zeugma with dmsgaidwevoc. De Wette and Alford prefer the 
absolute interpretation, the former translating the expres- 
sion by “the opponent” (der widersacher), and the latter 
regarding it as equivalent to the dvrixpgores of St John. Pelt 
again, with Benson, Rosenmiiller, and others, connect both 
participles with ia) wdévra Acyéu. bedv, as seems to be done in our 
English version. Schott remarks that the verb dvrixtioba: is 
always (unless used absolutely) followed by the dative* of the 
thing or person ; and on this ground it is better here to trans- 


late 6 dvesmsiu by itself as “ the adversary.” 


(Ver. 5, 6.) In these verses no alteration from our common 
version is required. 

(7.) Here it is only to be observed that the participle 
éxaréyav does not require any verb to be supplied to it as in 
the vulgate and our English version. 

(8.) Here our common version is excellent. There is, we 


* Vide Luc. xiii. 17; Gal. v. 17; 1 Tim. i. 10. 
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think, (against Alford) undoubtedly more than mere annem 
ance implied in imgavig. ‘“ Hic,” says Pelt, “taipdvea gloriam 
sive splendorem audit, ex significatione Grecis usitatissima,” 
and De Wette translates by “ the (majestic) manifestation of 
his presence.” 

(9.) In this verse all recent commentators take ~eidous as 
referring to each of the three preceding substantives, and not 
simply to the last, as in our English translation. 

(10.) Here Alford prefers the word “ deceit” to “ deceiv- 
ableness, though, as appears to us, without any alteration in 
the meaning. ; 

(11.) In this verse ziure seems the preferable reading to 
weuxle, but makes no difference of sense. The translation,of 
ivépysiav raduns by “ strong delusion,” is apt to mislead, by sug- 
gesting, as Alford remarks, “ the passive state resulting in- 
stead of the active cause,” although we do not think with him 
that this was intended by our translators. ‘The powerful 
working of deception” is the preferable translation as avoiding 
all ambiguity. Schott well remarks here, “ Complectitur 
Apostolus que ver. 9, 10, divauw racnv, onutia x- reg. ~petd., 
arurhy rig ddim. appellaverat, hac formul& breviori évég. rrdvng.” 
It is of no consequence whether we translate r@ ~pelds as in 
our English version, “a lie,” or more definitely, “ the false- 
hood,” as the meaning in both cases is the same. 

(12.) Here no change is requisite. 

We have thus noticed the principal points in this important 
passage, with respect to which our common translation seems 
to admit of improvement ; and we are now prepared for con- 
sidering the interpretation of it which Alford and others have 
proposed. 

The views of such critics as De Wette in Germany and 
Jowett in this country, are at once set aside as inconsistent 
with every idea of thg apostle’s inspiration. The opinions of 
Grotius, Whitby, WetStein, and others, who regard the pro- 
phecy as having been fulfilled by the coming of Christ in the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are also rejected, as failing to give 
any adequate interpretation of the term tagovsia in the sense in 
which it is continually employed by St. Paul. Mr Alford 
then comes to deal with that view of the passage which has 
been usually taken by Protestants, and remarks upon it as 
follows :— 


“ On looking onward to the next great class of interpretations, that 
which makes the man of sin to be the papal power, it cannot be 
doubted that there are many and striking points of correspondence 
with the language of the prophecy in the acts and professions of 
those who have successively held that power. But on the other 
hand, it cannot be disguised that in several important particulars — 
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the prophetic requirements are very far from being fulfilled. I will 
mention only two, one subjective, the other objective. In the 
character of verse 4, the Pope does not, and never did, fulfil the pro- 
phecy. Allowing all the striking coincidences with the latter part 
of the verse which have been so abundantly adduced, it never can be 
shewn that he fulfils the former part; nay, so far is he from it, that 
the abject adoration of and submission to Azyéuevos beof and o¢Bae- 
wara has ever been one of his most notable peculiarities. The second 
objection, of an external and historical character, is even more de- 
cisive. If the papacy be Antichrist, then has the manifestation 
been made, and endured for nearly 1500 years, and yet that day of 
the Lord is not come, which, by the terms of our prophecy, such 
manifestation is immediately to precede.” 

In opposition to the first objection here stated, we hold with 
most of the old Protestant commentators, that “ every particu- 
lar mentioned in these verses has been fulfilled in the doctrines 
and practices of the Church of Rome ;” while as to the second, 
it rests only on the assumption that the coming of Christ is 
here declared to follow immediately on the manifestation of 
Antichrist. But before proceeding more particularly to con- 
sider these objections, let us hear the view which our author 
has himself adopted as to the prophetic import of the passage. 
He thus expresses it :— 


“We are thus directed to a point of view with regard to the pro- 
phecy, of the following kind :—The dvouwos, in the full prophetic 
sense, is not yet come. Though eighteen hundred years later, we 
stand with regard to Him where the Apostle stood; the day of the 
Lord not present, and not to arrive until this man of sin be mani- 
fested ; the wvorngiv rij¢ dvowing still working, and much advanced in 
its working ; the xaréyov still hindering. And let us ask ourselves, 
what does this represent to us? Is it not indicative of a state in 
which the avo is working on, so to speak, underground, under the 
surface of things, gaining throughout these many ages more expan- 
sive force, more accumulated power, but still hidden and unconcen- 
trated ? According, then, to this view, we still look for the man of 
sin, in the fulness of the prophetic sense, to appear, and that imme- 
diately before the coming of the Lord. We look for him as the 
final and central embodiment of that dvouia, that resistance to God 
and God’s law which has been for these many centuries fermenting 
under the crust of human society, and of which we have already 
_ witnessed so many partial and tentative eruptions. Whether he is 
to be expected personally as one individual embodiment of evil, we 
would not dogmatically pronounce ; still we would not forget that 
both ancient interpretation and the world’s history point this way. 
Almost all great movements for good or ill have been gathered to a 
head by one central personal agency .... so that there seems 
nothing improbable that the centralization of the Antichristian 
power, in the sense of this prophecy, may ultimately take place in 
the person of some one of the sons of men. 
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“The great drooracta, again, will receive a similar interpretation. 
Many signal apostasies the world and the church have seen. Con- 
tinually those are going out from us that were not of us. Unques- 
tionably the greatest of these has been the Papacy, that counterfeit 
of Christianity, with its whole system of falsehood and idolatry. 
But both it and Mohammedanism, and Mormonism, and the rest, 
are but tentamina and foreshadowings of that great final apostasy 
(4 amoor.) which shall deceive, if it were possible, even the very elect. 

“The particulars of verse 4 we regard variously, according as the 
dvowog is a person or a set of persons, with, however, every inclina- 
tion to take them literally of a person giving out those things re 
specting himself, and sitting, as described, in the temple of God, 
whether this temple is to be taken in the strictly literal signification 
of the Jerusalem temple (to which we do not incline), or as signify- 
ing a Christian place of assembly, the gathering point of those who 
have sought the fulfilment of the divine promise of God’s presence, 
and so called the temple of God. 

“The xaréyov and xaréywy, the one the general hindrance, the 
other the person in whom that hindrance is summed up, are, in this 
view, very plain. As the fathers took them of the Roman empite 
and emperor standing and ruling in their time, repressing the out- 
break of sin and enormity, so have we been taught by history to 
widen this view, and understand them of the fabric of human polity, 
and those who rule that polity, by which the great upbursting of god- 
lessness is kept down and hindered... . . 

“The explanation of the avsrqgiv rng dvouscs has been already an- 
ticipated. It, the dwuia, in the hearts and lives, in the speeches 
and writings of men, is and ever has been working in hidden places, 
and only waits the removal of the hindering power to issue in that 
concentrated manifestation of 6 dvoo¢ which shall usher in the times 
of the end. 

“‘ When this shall be is as much hidden from us as it was from the 
apostles themselves. This may be set, on the one hand, as a motive 
to caution and sobriety ; while, on the other hand, let us not forget 
that every century, every year, brings us nearer to the fulfilment, 
and let this serve to keep us awake and watchful, as servants that, 
wait for the coming of their Lord. We are not to tremble at every 
alarm ; to imagine that every embodiment of sin is the final one, or 
every falling away the great apostasy ; but to weigh and to discern, in 
the power of Him by whom the Prince of this world is jndged, that 
whenever the Lord comes He may find us ready,—ready to stand on 
His side against any, even the final concentration of His adversaries, 
—realy, in daily intercourse with and obedience to Him, to hail His 
appearance with joy.” 

We have quoted thus largely, that we might be sure of doing 
justice to our author by setting his views fully and correctly 
before our readers ; and we now proceed, first, to reply to his 
objections to the common view taken of this passage by 
testants, and secondly, to state what we deem fatal objections 
to his own. 
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The objections which he brings against the opinion current 
amongst the reformed churches, to the effect that the man of 
sin denotes the Papacy, are, so far as he has stated them, these 
three—that the terms of the prophecy are not in this way 
fulfilled—that the coming of Christ is represented as following 
immediately on the manifestation of the apostasy, which has 
not happened with respect to Popery —and lastly (what is 
rather hinted than expressly stated), that we are to look for a 
personal embodiment of the évomos, which cannot be said as yet 
to have occurred. 

With regard to the first objection, it is admitted by Alford, 
that there are many striking points of correspondence between 
the terms of the prophecy and the system of Popery, but it is 
contended that there are others, with respect to which the 
“ prophetic requirements have never been fulfilled.” The only 
particular mentioned as thus failing to find accomplishment, 
is that contained in verse 4, in which we are told that “ the ad- 
versary shall exalt himself above all that is called God, or an 
object of adoration.” So far, says Mr Alford, is this from being 
the case with the Pope, “ that the abject adoration of and sub- 
mission to Acyéuevos beo/ and o¢Sdouare has ever been one of his 
most notable peculiarities.” Now, strangely enough, had we 
been asked to mention the particular feature in the whole de- 
scription of the apostasy here given by the apostle, which, to 
our mind, most clearly identifies it with the Papacy, we do not 
know that any other would more readily have occurred to us 
than that which is here selected as disproving such an applica- 
tion. There must then be some ebithadon as to the meaning 
of those terms A¢y cov x. o¢8., and what, let us now ask, is the 
import which Mr A. has attached to these expressions, and 
which has led him to a conclusion so very different from 
our own? 

Turning then to his notes, we find the terms in question thus 
explained: “ Exalts himself above (in a hostile sense) every 
one that is called God.” “The expression includes the true 
God as well as the false ones of the heathen, but Asy. isa 
natural addition from Christian caution, as révra éedv would 
have been a senseless and indeed blasphemous expression for 
a Christian.” Liinem ; “or an object of adoration”—numen, 
- isa generalisation of 4.” The meaning, then, which Alford 
attaches to the clause under discussion is, that “ the adversary” 
spoken of “ exalts himself against both the true God and every 
other object that is worshipped,” and the very ite of this, 
he asserts, has ever been true of the Pope. ith regard to 
the true God, he can scarcely maintain that Popery has not 
fulfilled the requirement of the prophecy, since he himself 
admits (p. 67) that it has had “its false priesthood, its pre- 
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tended sacrifices, and its Lord God the Pope,” and has thus 
“exalted itself against Cod” in the most striking and con- 
spicuous manner in which that was possible. With regard 
again to Asyéuevor deoi, by which we presume he means imagin- 
ary superior beings, it is true that in one sense “ the abject 
adoration of and submission to” these has ever been one marked 
character of Popery. But it cannot be denied that in another 
sense, the Pope has assumed, as the vicar of Christ, authority 
over even those saints and angels, to whom, nevertheless, 
idolatrous homage has beer paid. 


“*Nonne se effert supra angelos, asks Turretine (Disput. Sept. 
XXv.), ‘quorum se judicem constitutum esse jactitat, qui habeat jus 
illis imperandi, cui subesse teneantur? Innocentius IV. in C. Cano- 
num, Conditori Canonum et Vicario Creatoris subdita est omnis creatura, 
ejus potestas est major omni potestate creatd, se extendens ad ceelestia, 
terrestria, infernalia, ut ei genua cuncta curventur, &c. Nonne se effert 
supra sanctos, quando eorum aroléwow a se pendere vult, ut quos 
velit vel catalogo Sanctorum adscribere possit, vel ex hoc libro vite 
dispungat. Quod si cetera ecclesia Romane o¢Bdouara attendimus, 
imagines crucis, reliquias sanctorum, altaria, sacramentum ipsum 
altaris quod vulgo Corpus Domini diciturs nonne se super illa effert 
quando eorum consecrationem et cultum a se pendere contendit ; et 
ita ea consecrat ut honori suo inserviant, atque, ut ita dicam, famu- 
lentur. Hine imago crucis in processionibus, Pontifici, ut ejus in- 


signe honoris preefertur, et ipse Deus missaticus jumento ante ipsum 


vehitur ex Carem. lib. i. dum ipse humeris principum sublimis 
effertur.” 


Nothing could be more precisely pertinent, and more 
thoroughly conclusive than the answer which these words 
contain to the objection of Alford, that the particular feature 
of the apostasy under consideration is not perceptible in 
Popery. Taking his own rendering* of the words Asyou- dso1 xa 
oc8ac. we find them most exactly fulfilled in the claims and 
conduct of the Papacy ; and thus his subjective reason against 
our application of the prophecy vanishes, and only tends, when 
examined, more strongly to confirm our position. 

But it is on his second or objective reason that Alford bases 
his chief objection to the opinion which has commonly pre- 
vailed among Protestants. He says that by the terms of the 
prophecy we are taught to expect that the coming of Christ 
will ‘mmediately follow the manifestation of the apostasy, 
and that as this has not happened with respect to Popery, the 
divowog cannot yet be come. It has been with extreme diffi- 
culty that we have been able to form a conjecture as to the 
particular statement in the passage before us, on which he 


* We should be inclined to give a wider meaning to these words, so as to 


include earthly authorities. See Turretine for an admirable discussion of the 
whole subject. 
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grounds this objection. Wecannot find anything which seems 
to us to imply what he takes for granted; nor does he either 
in his notes or his discussion subsequently, give us any hint 
as to the statement on which he builds. - As his view, how- 
ever, seems identical with that of Olshausen, it is probably 
derived from the same source. We find, then, the latter com- 
mentator remarking on verse 3, that “ Paul here intends to 
tell us, that when the apostasy has happened, and Antichrist 
has been revealed, then the day of the Lord will immediately 
(sogleich) come.” On this assumption he, like Alford, objects 
to the common interpretation of the prophecy, declaring 
(p. 521) that, since the coming of Christ and the establish- 
ment of his kingdom have not yet occurred, we must consider 
the public appearance of Antichrist as still a future event, 
and can only regard the various exhibitions of his spirit that 
have already been made, as “ prefigurations of the last great 
catastrophe.” 

Now, it appears to us that there is no ground whatever in 
the apostle’s language for the argument which has thus been 
built upon it. We must remember, in dealing with this pas- 
sage, the scope and intention of the writer. Jt was evidently 
not the purpose of Paul to say when the Lord would come, but 
when he would.not come. He was correcting an error into 
which the Thessalonians had fallen, to the effect that the com- 
ing of the Lord was then at hand. He was able, through the 
revelation of God’s will which had been made to him, to correct 
that mistake ; but he was not able, and he never professed to 
be able, to fix precisely the date of the second advent. “Of 
that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
that are in heaven, neither the Son but the Father.” There 
was, as Paul knew by revelation, a certain period then still 
to elapse before the coming of the Lord, within which the 
great apostasy should be developed and matured ; and all that 
he asserts is simply that until thts had taken place the day of 
Christ would not come “ That day,” he says, “ shall not 
come, except there come the apostasy first,” but he does not 
say how closely the one event would be connected with the 
other, or how long the Man of Sin would be allowed to dis- 
play his Antichristian character before he was destroyed by 
the personal manifestation of the Saviour. It is evident from 
the terms of the prophecy that some considerable time would 
be required for the actual exhibition of those features here 
predicated of Antichrist ; and supposing, with Olshausen, and 
Alford, that they remain yet to be displayed by some embodi- 
ment of unparalleled wickedness, it certainly will not be in a 
day or a year that they will all be presented to the world: 
There is, then, no ground whatever for saying that from the 
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language here employed, it is necessary to conclude that the 
day of Christ is immediately to follow the public manifesta- 
tion of Antichrist ; and thus the second objection of Alford, 
like his first, is repelled as irrelevant and untenable. 

It is hinted by our author that there are several other par- 
ticulars in which the common interpretation may be convicted 
of error, but the only other point of difficulty which he actual- 
ly suggests, is the sort of presumption in favour of a personal 
Antichrist which he thinks arises from the general structure 
and ancient interpretation of the passage. The fathers, he 
says (p. 56), “all regard the adversary here described as an 
individual person, the incarnation and concentration of sin.” 
Now it cannot be denied, we think, that this was a very natu- 
ral interpretation, considering the circumstances in which the 
ancient expositors of this passage were placed. Alford affirms 
in another place (p. 65) that “there was nothing in their pecu- 
liar circumstances which prevented them from interpreting all 
that is here said as a personification,” just as we do at the 
present day. But he forgets that the system was not then in 
being, which leads us now to prefer the symbolical to the per- 
sonal interpretation. We admit that did we not see before 
our eyes at this moment a “great apostasy” from the faith 
actually existing, which exhibits, as we believe, most strik- 
ingly the characteristic features of the Man of Sin, then we 
might have been asready as were any of the ancient fathers to 
look for the coming of a personal Antichrist. But we see 
what they never saw; and, therefore, we are saved from an 
‘ error into which they very naturally fell ; just as those who 
live further down the world’s history than ourselves, may be 
preserved by the actual occurrence of events from many errors 
into which the interpreters of prophecy are now naturally be- 
trayed. It is not pretended that there is anything in the lan- 
guage here made use of by the apostle which necessitates the 
personal interpretation ; on the other hand, when carefully 
considered, it appears rather to favour the symbolical, for as 
Calvin remarks (Instit. lib. iv., cap. vii. 25), “Quum (Paulus) 
addit swo tempore cepisse moliri in mysterio opus iniquitatis, 
quod postea palam facturus esset, ex eointelligimus calamitatem 
hanc, neque per wnwm hominem fuisse inferendam, neque in 
uno homine finiendam.” 

But, quitting the defensive attitude, we now assume the 
aggressive: leaving the common Protestant view of the passage 
as untouched by the objections of Alford, we now proceed to 
consider that which he and others propose to substitute in its 
place. Several conclusive objections, as we conceive, may be 
urged against that interpretation which has been quoted above 
as espoused by our author, and of these we notice:— ~~ 
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First, That it destroys the definite character of the prophecy. 
It is supposed by Olshausen and Alford that there have a sree 
been many minor fulfilments of the prediction here issued by 
the apostle, and that, perhaps, many such may yet occur before 
the great final accomplishment takes place. They tell us (Ols. 
521-523, Alford, 68), that the revolt of the Jews from the 
Romans, and the fearful vengeance of God which then over- 
took the Israelitish nation—the rise of Mohammedanism and 
its spiritually desolating influence—the gradual perfecting of 
the Papal system in the course of the middle ages—the destruc- 
tive career of Napoleon—the deluding doctrines of Mormonism 
—are all to be held as in some measure fulfilments of the pro- 
phecy, and as heralding a more complete and final accomplish- 
ment of it in the person of a yet future Antichrist. Now it 
appears to us that nothing could be more opposed to the strik- 
ingly definite nature of the prediction before us, than such an 
interpretation. The apostle seems studiously to multiply ex- 
pressions with the view of giving distinctiveness to that falling 
away from the faith which he announced. He speaks first of 
it as “ the apostasy,” then of its representative as “ the adver- 
sary,” and then successively of “ the mystery of iniquity,” and 
“the lawless one,” as expressive of its special character and 
development. It seems impossible that any language could 
have been employed more precise and definite in its application 
to some one grand defection from the faith ; and to a ply it not 
to one but to many events in the course of the church’s history, 
is to run counter to the plain and natural import of the passage. 
It is to be remarked, moreover, that in the words contained in 
verse 3, “except there come the apostasy first,” it is the aorist 
(:én) which is employed, denoting (if a rule much insisted upon 
by Alford be sound) one definite event and not a series, one 
great departure from the faith, asin the Papacy, and not a suc- 
cession, of which that was only one of the most considerable. 

Secondly, The interpretation of Alford is inconsistent with 
those other passages of Scripture which bear upon the subject. 
Our author seems to have forgotten almost entirely in discuss- 
ing this question, that “the apostasy” is elsewhere referred to 
in the word of God. The only reference, indeed, which is made 
throughout his whole dissertation to another part of Scripture, 

is that on p. 67 to 1 John ii. 18. He has thus, as appears to 
us, deprived hiniself of much inspired assistance in dealing 
with this question. Both in the First Epistle to Timothy and 
the Book of Revelation, there are, we think, plain and unmis- 
takeable references to this great apostasy, which leaves little 
difficulty in identifying it with Popery. It seems, however, 
that our author does not suppose that in the first of these 

sages (1 Tim. iv. 1-8) there is any reference to Popery at all. 
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The Papacy is not once mentioned in his notes upon the pas- 
sage, and the views of the many very respectable commentators 
who have held that it was here specially designated, are only 
indirectly glanced at by a somewhat contemptuous reference 
to Mede. And here we believe Alford suffers from the errone- 
ous interpretation which he has given to the passage, now spe- 
cially under consideration. Had he discovered in the great 
apostasy predicted in Thessalonians a delineation of Popery, 
he would not have failed to find a reference to the same sys- 
tem also in Timothy, and he would have possessed, moreover, 
a guiding thread with which to enter the solemn labyrinth of 
the Apocalypse. How with his present views he is to find his 
way through that book we cannot conceive. With the localit 
of the antichristian power, fixed as it is by the Spirit of God 
himself (Apoc. xvii. 9), and with the character of the apostasy 
so clearly depicted as it is in the 13th and 17th chapters, and 
both so plainly pointing to the Church of Rome, we can imagine 
that he is yet casting “a longing lingering look” back upon 
the interpretation he has here rejected, and wishing that he 
could yet adopt it, so as to give unity and consistency to his 
expositions. It has, indeed, we believe, been the grand vitiat- 
ing element in Alfurd’s explanation of this passage in Thessalo- 
nians, that he has not viewed it in the light which is shed upon 
it by other passages of the word of God. Had he considered it 
in connection with the prophecies of Daniel, especially the 7th 
chapter, with the allusions contained in other of the epistles of 
Paul, and with the Book of Revelation, he would have been 
saved, we believe, from the adoption of that opinion regarding 
its import which he has expressed.* Olshausen has justly 
remarked in entering upon the consideration of this subject, 
that the contribution here furnished by Paul to our knowledge 
of the great coming apostasy, serves very materially to confirm 
and illustrate the figurative descriptions of the Apocalypse; 
and it is much to be regretted that both he and Alford have 
not perceived that the benefit is reciprocal, and that the lan- 
guage employed in the Book of Revelation, must, to preserve 
the harmony of God’s word, lead us here to identify the apos- 
tasy with Popery. 


* With regard to what is said of Antichrist in the Epistles of John, it is plain 
that the apostle does not ther - intend to give any particular description of the great 
coming apostasy. “ Antichrist shall come,” he says, chap. ii. 18, and he gives a 
general description of his character in verse 22, when he says, ‘“‘ He is Antichrist 
that denieth the Father and the Son.” So again, iv. 3, and 2d Epistle verse 7. In - 
the general sense of opposition to Christ and to the peculiar doctrines of the gos- 

el, there were already many Antichrists in the world, and the apostle seems to 
a made use of the name of the great a foe of Christ to brand these with 
impiety, but no inference can be dtawn from this against the special reference of 
Paul's description to the peculiar system of the Papacy. 
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Thirdly. It seems impossible, after what has happened, that 
the interpretation of Alford can ever be realised. He tells us 
that “the apostasy ” is yet to come, but how, we ask, can that 
apostasy ever take place? The Christian world is already di- 
vided into two great and irreconcilable systems; and any falling 
away which may yet take place from either of these, can never 
be so important as that which has separated them from one 
another. In order, therefore, to render the explanation pro- 
posed by Alford plausible or even possible, it is necessary to 
suppose that Popery and Protestantism will yet unite, and 
that then, from the general faith of the Christian world, the 
predicted apostasy will take place. We do not conceive, how- 
ever, that Alford is one of those dreamers who have imagined a 
fusion of the two rival systems as practicable, and therefore we 
would suggest to him to consider host his great future apostasy 
can ever happen,—from what it can take place, and in what 
way it can overtop in influence and importance, those two 
grand antagonist exhibitions of the Christian faith, which now 
divide between them the greater part of the civilised world. 
Thus certainly, then, may that view of the passage before us, 
which has recently been proposed by Olshausen and Alford, be 
proved untenable, and we must still hold to that interpretation 
of it which has commonly been received among professing 
Protestants. Rome is Antichrist—Popery is the apostasy, 
—such we hold is the decision of sound exegesis respecting the 
passage which has now engaged our consideration. It is in- 
deed a solemn conclusion this at which to arrive regarding 
any community professing to be a Christian Church. It is one 
that should not be lightly formed or carelessly announced. 
To say that in the system of Popery as developed in the course 
of the last ten or twelve centuries, and as existing at the pre- 
sent day, we find an embodiment of “the apostasy,” is one of 
the most awful conclusions at which the expositor of Scripture 
can arrive. The greatest exegetical caution* is requisite with 
respect to such a subject. We must be careful to press no 
statement of Scripture against the Church of Rome which does 
not naturally array itself against her; and we must turn away. 
from no exculpatory evidence which may be urged in her fa- 
vour. But, on the other hand, we must “ nought extenuate,” 
while we “set down nought in malice ;” we must follow Scri 
ture to the conclusion to which it leads. If that conclusion is, 
as we believe it must be, that Popery is a doomed and an 


* It is to be feared that this rule has not always been observed by Protestant 
controversialists. We were once present at an enormous public meeting in 
Edinburgh, at which a great authority from the Metropolis asserted that the 
true translation of these words in verse 4, aarod. éaur. bri gor! be6¢, was, “ shewing 
himself as if he were God.” “ Non tali auxilio, ete.” 
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accursed thing, then it will be the sheerest folly to hide from 
ourselves its true character as thus announced by God. We 
must hold to the truth with respect to this as all other mat- 
ters of revelation ; and it is especially needful in the present 
day that there should be no vain dreams indulged with regard 
to Popery. We regret exceedingly that Alford has lent the 
weight of his influence in support of an opinion that must, if 
generally adopted (as, however, we do not believe it will be), 
entirely change the feelings which have been cherished with 
respect to the Papacy by all sound Protestants. It is scarcely 
possible indeed to exaggerate the evil consequences that would 
follow from the general adoption of his views regarding the 
dark prediction here set before us by the apostle. A purely 
chimerical danger (as we cannot help calling it) would turn 
away the attention of Protestantism from the real peril by 
which it is surrounded. Looking, as he would have us to do, 
to the future for the manifestion of the Man of Sin, we would 
forget that he is now busily plotting our destruction through 
his great existing organ, the Papacy; and thus while we 
fondly speculated regarding the coming of some terrific enemy, 
we might find that our worst foe was already by our side, and 
that, through our own neglect, he had been allowed to secure 
a fearful advantage over us. What we say, then, to Protestants 
is, “ Look around you as well as before you; see in that system 
of fraud, idolatry, assumption, and deceit which exists in 
Popery, a realisation of the statements of prophetic scripture ; 
and let no baseless imaginations of future incarnations of 
wickedness deceive you as to the real enemy with whom you 
have to struggle.” 

The two hostile camps are pitched—the two opposing ban- 
ners are unfurled ; and vain will be all proposals of accommo- 
dation, and all overtures of peace. The quarrel is unap 
able ; the differences can never be healed. Truth is on the 
one side, and error upon the other. Christ and Satan are the 
leaders of the respective hosts; and from time to time there 
must be a display made of the enduring enmity which the fol- 
lowers of the one standard bear to the followers of the other, 
until at last the battle becomes general and decisive, and ends, 
after its many fluctuations, in the everlasting ascendancy of 
truth, and the everlasting subjugation of error. 
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Art. VIII —The Results of Missionary Labour in India. By 
the Rev. JosepH Muttens. London: W. H. Dalton. 

How can Christianity be naturalised in India ? Reprinted 
from the Calcutta Christian Observer. 

Proceedings of a General Conference of Bengal Protestant Mis- 
sionaries. Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press. 


TE rising in India, calamitous as it has been, has at least pro- 
duced one manifest good effect. It has awakened a real inte- 
rest in the country which has been the theatre of it. And 
something of the kind was, as all must confess, most urgently 
needed ; for although as members of the state we professed to 
govern India, and as members of the church we aspired to 
christianise it, it is very well known that neither in the one 
capacity nor in the other, have we shewn a remarkable amount 
of zeal or intelligence. As after the late peace, however, we 
found our knowledge of the shores of the Black Sea and the 
interior of the Russian Empire considerably increased, so we 
may hope that after the pacification of the north-western 
provinces, we shall find ourselves a good deal better acquainted 
than we have been with our fellow-subjects in Hindustan. 

One of the subjects connected with India about which in- 
formation much requires to be more extensively diffused, is 
that of Missions. While ministers and laymen may be found 
here and there who have kept themselves thoroughly up to 
the times on this matter, it is notoriously the fact that the 
great majority of both know little or nothing about it. They 
may read, indeed, the annual report published by the society 
or committee with which their own denomination is specially 
connected, and perhaps be able to tell the names and locations 
of the individual labourers who have gone forth from among 
themselves ; but as for giving you even a general view of the 
history and progress of the work in the country as a whole, 
they are no more fit to do that than to describe the status quo 
of the revolutionary movement in China. We speak advisedly 
when we bring this charge against the brethren; and if we 
thus talk aloud of a fact which we cannot help considering a 
‘disgraceful one, in place of passing it by in decorous silence, 
it is just that it may be seen how reasonably church and state 
may unite in a common confession of shortcoming, and how 
much need not only the one but the other also has to turn 
over a new leaf in regard to its policy in the East, 

The present, all will allow, is a time when the friends of 
Missions in India ought to pause, and, after the manner of 
mercantile men, take a deliberate view of the state of their af- 
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fairs. From the date of the suppression of the mutiny, the 
enterprise must, in many respects, take a fresh start. New 
stations will be opened. New plans will be tried. New men 
will be sent out; and as we have now the experience of a century 
and a half to go back upon, the minds of Christian men here 
ought to be turned, not merely to such isolated points as the 
relation of government to idolatry, the building of memorial 
churches, and the multiplication of bishops, but to the whole 
subject of the nett results and actual prospects of Indian mis- 
sionary work, with the view of re-entering upon it with the 
hope of increased efficiency and success. 

This paper is intended as a contribution towards a general 
review of the field. Other authorities will be freely referred 
to besides those named at the head of the article, but we make 
the three pamphlets, of which the titles are given above, the 
— text of our remarks, because they deal directly with 
the subjects of which we are about to treat. “The Results of 
Missionary Labour in India” by Mr Mullens, is an admirable 
summary of facts. The writer is neither so sanguine in his 
temperament as to make the work done seem greater than it is, 
nor yet is he so dark and desponding as unduly to depreciate its 
success. You feel in coming into contact with him that you 
have to do with a thoroughly sober, judicious, and trustworthy 
witness, who, having been gifted with a natural genius for sta- 
tistics, has turned the talent to account and rendered a real 
service to the cause with which he is himself identified. The 
“Letter to the Christian Observer,” discusses chiefly the sub- 
ject of the future of Christianity in India. Its author has a 
decided opinion of his own, and states it in strong, fearless, 
and, one might almost say at times, violent language. He 
would differ very considerably from Mr Mullens, probably, as 
to the prospects of the enterprise, but he is, we suppose, a mis- 
sionary himself, and as such has had his own opportunities for 
judging. As an independent witness, therefore, his testimony 
in a matter of s.~ ii..zrest is not to be lightly rejected. The 
work, however, of most value in the list is the “ Report of the 
Proceedings of the Calcutta Conference.” This conference was 
held in September 1855, for four successive days, and was at- 
tended by fifty-five persons, all of whom were missionaries, 
with the exception of eight, and these eight were either them- 
selves ministers, or were intimately connected in some way or 
other with the work of Christ in India. The plan adopted for 
conducting the business was a very excellent one. First, at 
the commencement of each sederunt a paper was read on some, 
pre-arranged subject of practical importance, then followed a 
general conversation on the views advanced in the paper, and 
last of all, a resolution was passed embodying the deliberate 
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opinion of those present on the points which had been submit- 
ted to them. In this way we have the sentiments of a variety 
of men, qualified to give an opinion in regard to such matters, 
on “The progress made by Christian Missions in Bengal,” 
“ Preaching the Gospel in the Native Tongues,” “ English Mis- 
sionary Education,” “ The Influence of the system of Indigo- 
planting on the spread of Christianity,” &c. And the reader, 
in the view of this, may judge for Limeclf as to the interest 
and value of the minutes. We cannot review the different 
sittings in detail, but throughout this paper we shall make 
constant use of the information furnished in the course of 
them. : 

In proceeding to speak of the effects produced in India by 
the labours of Christian missionaries, we are very well aware 
of the peculiar delicacy and difficulty attendant on the making 
of a proper estimate. Every one who gives himself to the study 
of the subject will soon become sensible that he has to deal 
with two distinct and widely differing sets of witnesses. One 
set, which we may call the over-sanguine, see every thing 
through the bright light of their own wishes, and, interpreting 
in the most favourable way, any encouraging symptoms which 
may present themselves, are disposed to take a manifestly ex- 
aggerated view of the progress which has been made; while 
another set, to which we may apply the epithet of over-suspi- 
cious, looking too exclusively at the duplicity of the Hindu 
character, and at the well-known fact that, as a consequence of 
that, profession means much less in India than it does anywhere 
else, shew an inclination as unduly to depreciate the results 
which have been achieved. It thus happens that the very same 
facts have a deep significance for some, while for others they 
have positively no significance at all. The Rev. J. Stubbins 
of Cuttack for example, in his essay on vernacular preaching, 
supposes two missionaries to come to exactly opposite conclu- 
sions in view of exactly the same circumstances. “You will 
sometimes,” says he, “ find a congregation like so many statues, 
just as uninterested and unfeeling. They are silent, they do 
not oppose, and this to a novice might be very pleasing. He 
might go to his tent and write in his journal: ‘Large con- 
gregation—very attentive—no opposition—may the impression 
left be deepened!’” Whereas any one knowing how the matter 
really stood would more properly write: ‘Dead! Dead! all 
dead ; no feeling, no impression ; when shall these dry bones 
live?” And we have ourselves heard very similar statements 
made in regard to the apparent willingness of the people to 
accept of tracts. In many reports this has been made much 
of, as if it indicated a decided design on their part to become 
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acquainted with the gospel, while the truth of the matter is, 
that a miscellaneous crowd in a bazaar will accept any other 
thing, even a handful of valueless fruit, with equal eagerness, 
Remembering then, that there are extremes on either side 
into which we run a constant risk of falling, we wish, while 
stating with sufficient fulness the actual fruits of missionary 
effort, rather to keep within the truth than even seem to go 
beyond it. 

Mr Mullens, as Secretary to the Calcutta Conference, opened 
the proceedings by reading an introductory paper on the Re- 
sults of Missions in Bengal. There he adopts a very simple 
classification, which we shall take the liberty of applying to the 
larger subject of the results of Missions in India, and, first, we 
shall look at what he calls the final or complete effects, under 
which denomination he includes the conversions which have 
taken place, the native churches which have been founded, and 
the native agents who have been educated and ordained. 

At the commencement of 1852, there were in communion 
with the native churches in India and Ceylon, 18,410 persons, 
In these churches, however, the terms of admission very de- 
cidedly varied. In many cases, nothing more was required as 
a condition of membership than renunciation of idolatry, and 
an outward conformity to the precepts of the Bible. Not more 
than 5400 of the entire body were received into the Church 
after they had given satisfactory evidence that they had under- 
gone a radical change of heart. Still, it would not be correct 
to say that this last figure represents the whole number of true 
converts in Hindustan. Among the remaining thirteen thou- 
sand there may be many as genuine Christians as in the nar 
rower and more select communions; and even beyond the 
pale of the nominally Christian population altogether, there is 
reason to believe that not a few cherish the truth in their 
hearts, though the unparalleled difficulties lying in the way of 
an open profession of it prevent their being taken account of 
in missionary statistics. That this last class is, in all proba- 
bility, a numerous one, we find members of the Conference 
asserting again and again. “Ought we not, in fairness,” says 
the Rev. T. Smith, “to add a number, which he believes to be 
very large, who may have been savingly converted to God, but 
who have not had courage to profess their faith before men.” 
“T feel,” says Mr Ewart, “that Mr Smith was quite right in 
what he said at our meeting yesterday. Two remarkable in- 
stances of the kind were communicated tv Mr Wylie by myself 
some years ago, and published by him in a pamphlet regarding 
the influence of the Bible. I have no manner of doubt that 
these two brothers died in the faith of Christ, and that they 
were accepted through him.” “I have been asked,” says the 
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Rev. B. Geidt of Burdwan, “by one of my scholars, a young 
Brahman, lying on his deathbed, to pray to Jesus for the sal- 
vation of his soul. His trust was only in him.” These testi- 
monies are very cheering. They give clear ground for the hope 
that even in this direction missions in India have been much 
more successful than from statistical reports they would appear 
to have been. Besides, another thing which ought to be taken 
account of in estimating the direct accessions to the Church of 
Christ, is that, since the Danish Mission was founded in the 
beginning of last century, success to a larger or less extent has 
constantly attended the efforts of every society, and the re- 
sult has been the gathering together of a cloud of witnesses, 
which is even now compassing about those of their faithful 
fellow countrymen who are yet running the Christian race. 
The extraordinary progress made in southern India, for 
example, even from the very first, gives us reason to believe 
that from among the nations of Hindustan, not a few have 
already entered into eternal life. Thus the whole number 
baptized there from 1706 to 1756 amounted to 11,000; and 
although the announcement of such an amount of fruit does 
not convey quite so much satisfaction to our minds as would 
a similar statement coming, say, from the Scotch missionaries 
of Calcutta (the principles of admission to sealing ordinances 
being with Schwartz and his fellow-labourers a good deal more 
lax than we would consider legitimate), still there are various 
things which tend strongly to confirm the conviction that the 
success may, to a large extent, have been not only apparent 
but real. One circumstance which may, in part at least, be 
accepted as evidence of that, is the marked superiority of 
Madras in respect of Christian progress, over every other pro- 
vince of India, even at the present day. Leaving Ceylon out 
of the reckoning, fully two-thirds of the 18,000 church mem- 
bers of India are located within this district of the country. 
The contrast between Bombay and Madras is particularly 
striking. In the former, there were in 1852 only two hundred 
and eighty-nine communicants. In the latter, at the same 
time, there were as many as ten thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two. The missionary enterprise must have taken a 
strong hold upon a place to produce such a result. Making 
' every allowance for the favourable character of the field, and 
for the swelling of the list with questionable names, the actual 
state of southern India abundantly proves that the Danish 
Mission was an eminently successful one, in the highest sense 
of the word ; and larger, therefore, than many suppose, per- 
haps, was the number of souls saved through its instrumen- 
tality. The amount of direct fruit, however, the number of 
genuine conversions, the sum-total of souls saved, mus} remain 
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in uncertainty till the great day. It may seem useless even 
to indulge in a guess; but who does not feel that it would be 
a matter of intense satisfaction to him, if, even in the vaguest 
way, he could be assured that, during the time that India has 
maintained trade relations with the Protestant countries of 
Europe, a goodly number of her sons and daughters have 
through us been made savingly acquainted with Jesus Christ. 
It only remains to add the following table, by way of describ- 
ing fully, according to the classification, the final or completed 
effects of the mission work. 

Native Preachers. Churches. Christians. 
In Bengal, Orissa, and Assam, there are, 130 87 14,778 
In the North-west Provinces, . : 49 22 2,032 
In Madras, P : . . . 405 128 76,591 
In Bombay, . , ; . . 16 13 744 


In all, 600 250 94,145 


With respect to the last column in this table it may be well 
to state, that it includes not only the families of native Chris- 
tians, but of many others who have cast off the restraints of 
heathenism, and placed themselves under the influence of the 
gospel. Though but nominally Christian, they are all under 
Christian instruction, the children especially being cared for 
in schools. 

The second division of results respects those means by 
which the missionary agencies have been made more manage- 
able and efficient. The gain in this connection will appear 
at once, if ve compare the circumstances under which Carey 
commenced his labours at the close of last century with 
those under which a missionary begins his work in India now. 
While the powerful engines intended for the launch of the 
Leviathan were in course of preparation only, nothing was 
actually doing to remove the monster from its place ; but 
when these were finished, and in a state to be applied, the 
work was so advanced that in the eye of science the ship 
was already in the sea. So, as a consequence of past effort, 
the evangelistic machinery is at last in such a state of for- 
wardness that nothing now intervenes to keep an agent from 
proceeding at once and directly to his work. The languages 
of the country have been mastered and systematised. Gram- 
mars and dictionaries have been provided ; printing presses, 
capable of sending forth any amount of Christian literature, 
have been set up; and auxiliary book and tract societies are 
prepared to lend effectual aid in promoting its diffusion. 
Stations, too, have been established, with their complement of 
churches, bungalows, and schools, and last, not least, with 
their little band of native or European sympathisers. And as 
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Mr Mullens very pertinently adds, the missionary in preachin 
to the people addresses them now from a vantage groun 
which the Careys, and Wards, and Thomases of an earlier period 
could not occupy. “The style of address, the class of sub- 
jects, the objection, which is sure to be offered, and the reply 
that is not only most logical, but most convincing to the ob- 
jector, have long since been found out, and now missionaries 
may with comparative speed acquire a knowledge of them all 
from those already in the country.” It seems to us sometimes 
(with Sidney Smith so lately removed from our midst) as if 
the very first principle of an Indian mission, its policy and 
desirableness, were one of the debateable questions but of 
yesterday. The enterprise is to all intents and purposes a 
recent one, and in view of that, and of its peculiar difficulties, 
we can have no hesitation in saying, that although the num- 
ber of ascertained conversions has not been strikingly great, 
the bringing about even of such a result as we have just de- 
scribed would be more than sufficient to save it from the 
charge of failure. 

Under his third head, Mr Mullens places those results which 
relate to the diminution of obstacles to the gospel. Mainly 
by the persevering efforts of Christian missionaries, the hold 
which the superstitions of India were wont to have upon the 
whole people, has in many districts been sensibly loosened. 
The symbols and instruments of that fearful power are the 
shastras, the temples, the Brahmins, the festivals, caste, and 
the religious customs which are interwoven with the whole 
fabric of social life. And in regard to every one of them, it 
may be affirmed that their influence is appreciably diminished. 
The diffusion of intelligence has alone been sufficient to lessen 
the authority of the sacred books, for neither their science nor 
their morality can stand the daylight of rational investiga- 
tion; and although unhappily some, while losing confidence 
in the faith of their fathers, have sunk into the kindred 
slough of infidelity, the gain upon the whole is undeniably 
great. It is a significant fact, too, that in many places the 
temples are deserted. This is particularly the case in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. “The temples,” says Mr Mullens in his 
admirable work on South India, “ great as they are, are all 
falling into decay. Marks of neglect are profusely stamped 
upon every one of them; the bats in countless numbers al- 
ready possess them. In all South India, the only temple I 
saw kept really clean, and in good repair, was the temple in 
the fort of Tanjore where a wealthy Hindu Rajah rules.” It 
need scarcely be added, that great as is still the power of the 
Brahmins, that power is now very much less than it once was. 
“ Whole villages,” says the Rev. Wm. Clarkson, “are now cul- 
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tivated by Brahmins. They have thus come in many places 
‘to occupy the same position which was allotted by Menu to 
the Sudras. Oftentimes the Brahmins actually. serve the 
Sudras in several capacities, which is in direct violation of the 
rules of their shastras. Still farther, they do not refuse to 
serve the Malech or barbarian. They are to be found in 
numbers in the company’s regiments, or as clerks in govern- 
ment offices, or as peons in attendance.” And as for the festi- 
vals which used to collect such crowds of fanatical pilgrims 
from every part of the country, they have manifestly lost in 
great measure the spell which once made them so attractive. 
At a late meeting of the Calcutta Bible Society, the Rev. A. 
F. Lacroix, who had just returned from one of the chief an- 
nual festivals (that at Saugor Island) mentioned, in illustration 
of the marked decay of interest in such things, that whereas 
formerly he had seen a hundred thousand enthusiastic devotees 
present, now the whole assemblage did not number more than 
thirty thousand. Perhaps we are not entitled to speak with 
equal confidence of the decline in the influence of caste. It will 
doubtless long remain “ our great difficulty” in dealing with 
India. At the same time, it is but fair to say that to the 
Christian missionary belongs the credit of having been the 
first to strike an effectual blow at the root of the system. 
While government was doing nothing whatever to discounte- 
nance it—nay, while the army of one entire presidency was 
expressly based on the condition of its continuance—the in- 
stitution was denounced as at once unchristian and inhuman 
by the church. In the early days of the Danish Mission, the 
surrender of caste distinctions was unfortunately not made a 
term of communion ; and a long and lamentable train of 
abuses and irregularities was the consequence. But in more 
recent times there has been no lowering of the gospel flag in 
compliment to existing customs. While by the civil power 
the principle was laid down, that no man could serve as a 
soldier in Bengal who did not belong to a certain class, and 
while the people were thus taught that in one respect at least 
the institution was countenanced and supported by the Eng- 
lish themselves, the missionaries took up a position directly 
antagonistic. Caste was declared in plain and downright 
language to be an evil for which there could be no toleration. 
In respect of such privileges as they offered, its maintenance 
was made not an advantage, but a disability ; and if to any 
extent the idea has been diffused throughout India that the 
system is a social curse, a disgrace to humanity, an institution 
under which no community can really prosper, this result is 
due to the enlightened policy and beneficial exertions of 
Christian missions. And within certain limits that idea has 
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spread, the reforms begun or contemplated in Calcutta and 
elsewhere by the natives themselves, being sufficient evidence 
of it. Altogether there is no one who, during a prolonged 
residence in the country, has enjoyed opportunities of really 
comparing the state of public feeling now with the state of 
feeling thirty years ago, who is not ready to acknowledge that 
the people have to a very considerable extent escaped from the 
spell of their ancient superstitions. 

Conjoined with this there has been a decided diminution in 
the strength of the popular prejudice against Christianity. 
The Rev. T. Sandys of Calcutta “ well recollects that, when he 
came first to India, people were absolutely afraid to take a 
book or a tract, and many were seized with a violent fit of 
trembling when one was offered to them, whereas now they re- 
ceive them willingly.” ‘“ You may go through the whole of 
east Bengal,” says the Rev. R. Bion, “and you will find that 
everywhere the prejudices of the people have to a great extent 
given way.” The same missionary said in the Conference, 
“he addresses now and then thousands at Melas for two hours 
together, and not one shews weariness or dislike. In Dacca 
there is preaching in the public market-place once a-week, 
either by himself or his assistants. The people listen with 
eagerness, and even the Mussalmans say that they have no- 
thing to object. Often such remarks as these are made, ‘preach 
on—distribute books—you will succeed—the Kali yug is near 
its end, we will all soon become Christians.” The people are 
all desirous of reading our books, and in many places they re- 
gularly meet and form themselves into little societies to read 
the Bible together. He knew an instance in which a Brahmin 
pundit collects the people of his village every day and reads 
the Bible to them.” Mr Smith, a very aged missionary, hav- 
ing visited a fair at Ghazeepore with some German brethren 
in 1852, could not refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
change in the people. He said to Brother Zieman, “formerly 
they would not receive our books or listen to our discourses, 
now they listen, take books and pay also for them.” ‘ A cen- 
tury ago,” says a native catechist after completing an evangelis- 
tic tour, “ no man could preach without being pelted with 
stones or insulted, now he can do so in the assured hope that 
he will generally be treated with respect.” We cannot dis- 
credit this varied testimony. Not only is the missionary agency 
in a more disciplined and effective condition than it once was, 
but that agency has a fairer field in which to carry on its ope- 
rations. 

Both these results, the weakening of the influence of exist- 
ing superstitions, and the mitigation of prejudices against the 
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gospel, are of course to be attributed chiefly to the diffusion of 
. Christian information. 


“ For many years,” says Mr Mullens, “ missionaries have preached 
with steady perseverance in chapels, bazaars, and schools, in the 
neighbourhood of their stations. They have undertaken extensive 
preaching journeys over districts of the country seldom visited. 
They have distributed thousands of tracts and portions of the Word of 
God. They have held conversations, and not unfrequently long dis- 
cussions, with the disciples of Hinduism and Mohammedanism, in 
chapels and shops, by the wayside and in the thronged bazaar, at 
the weekly markets and in the great annual festivals. They have 
maintained thousands of schools both in the vernacular and English 
language, and they have brought home the Word to young and old. 
After all this, is the country the same as it was fifty years ago? 
Far from it. The knowledge which they have spread has sunk 
among the community, and is working like leaven in silence but 
with certainty.” , 

We are so accustomed to hear merely of isolated individual 
conversions—of single additions made after long intervals to 
the visible church—that we have a difficulty in realising such 
facts, as that there have occasionally been mass-movements 
towards the truth, and that in certain localities there are actu- 
ally genuine Indo-Christian communities. Mr Macleod Wylie 
in his “ Urgent Claims of India,” says :— 

“Tt must not be forgotten, that in some districts there have been 
extensive public and important movements that have marked a shak- 
ing in the minds of masses of people. Such was the case at Krish- 
nagur, &c. The most remarkable recent instance of the kind with 
which I am acquainted, was that in the district of Burrisaul or 
Backergunge, south-east of Calcutta. In that district, there was a 
movement about five years ago among a class of very poor and friend- 
less agriculturists and fishermen, called Chandals, and from certain 
special causes it was necessary to scrutinize with special care. The 
result at this time is, that the Christian community amounts to 
thirteen hundred persons. Four years ago, not ten could read, and 
some of their habits were still painfully revolting. Now there are 
fully two hundred who can read the Scriptures, and the moral 
deportment of the whole body is visibly elevated. It is believed 
that about one hundred and fifty persons are truly converted, and 
among the rest there is so much stedfastness, cheerfulness, and 
morality, that cheering hopes are entertained by the worthy mis- 
sionaries of the district, that the grace of God is spreading among 
them also.” 

Thus writes also Mr Clarkson of Gujerat, in his most inte- 
resting work, “ India and the Gospel.” 

“The traveller in Tinnevelly and Travancore may behold whole 
villages evangelised. He will find spacious chapels, in each of 
which several hundred natives statedly worship. That these mul- 
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titudes are really impressed with a sense of the value of the gos- 
pel is evident from the fact, that they in some degree sustain their 
own religious institutions, and further the progress of the truth 
amongst their own people. In Travancore, for example, there has 
been established a “ Home Missionary Society,” for the evangeliza- 
tion of the slave population. At an annual meeting of the Society, 
three thousand native members were present, all of whom, to quote the 


language of the presiding missionary, ‘ evinced the greatest interest 
in the leading object of the institution.’ ” 


These extracts speak for themselves. In connection with 
the mission of the Christian Church to India, there has been 
great outlay of men, money, and labour; and the return has 
been less perhaps than has been received in much shorter time 
from caislbie and more manageable fields. But while we must 
still be content to hear the present described as “a day of small 
things,” it is impossible to say, in view of what has been ad- 
vanced above, that the enterprise in any sense has failed. 
There has not certainly been so much done as to entitle any 
one to speak of the work as a remarkable success, but progress 
enough has been made to justify all its friends “in thanking 
God and taking courage.” 

Before passing from this branch of the subject we must take 
time to notice briefly one or two of the incidental benefits 
which have resulted from Christian missions in India. One 
of the most marked of these has been the improvement of the 
character of the English residents. The missionaries, though 
sent primarily to preach the gospel to the heathen, could not 
pass by unregarded the spiritual necessities of their own coun- 
trymen ; and in that bright list of Anglo-Indian saints with 
whose dimensions we are only now becoming adequately ac- 
quainted, there are few who have not been ready to acknow- 
ledge that they owed their “ life,” or at least most precious 
spiritual impulse and quickening, to one or other of the class. 
We single out the missionary element as that which has leav- 
ened the lump for good reasons. In the first place, although 
the staff of chaplains has been large—large at least in propor- 
tion to the number of government employés—they have as a 
class been nothing more nor less than a fair representation of 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland. Earnest, 
devoted, evangelical men, therefore there have always been 

among them, but they have never formed the majority ; and 
even at present (we speak on the authority of Company’s ser- 
vants who have had direct opportunities of judging) there are, 
connected with the up-country stations especially, many whose 
teaching and spirit are very much too moderate to be whole- 
some. True there were such men as Henry Martyn and Bishop 
Corrie, who did go out to India in the capacity of chaplains, 
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but they adopted that course simply because it was in their 
' opinion the best possible method of serving missionary ends. 
Being in this way themselves missionaries to all intents and 
purposes, their case only confirms the assumption we have 
made. Besides, it must be remembered, the English residents 
in India, in the men sent out to preach the gospel to the 
heathen, came into contact with what in general at least was 
the highest type of fervour and piety in the denominations to 
which they belonged. The time may come (perhaps it has 
come already) when our eastern empire shall be regarded very 
much in the light of an ordinary colony, and when the law 
shall come into operation which used to secure the deportation 
to Canada or Australia of such ministers as failed to get on at 
home. But in earlier days a very different state of things pre- 
vailed. The idea of missions was new and fresh, and its very 
novelty invested it with a romantic interest. It was besides 
too “ extravagant” in its nature to be entertained by any save 
“ the fanatics” in the several churches. Those who engaged 
in the work were expected to be willing to undertake any 
amount of suffering and self-denial, and altogether such an air 
of almost awful grandeur was made to surround the enterprise, 
that the noblest spirits only were considered qualified to enter 
upon it. This assumption had in a great degree the effect one 
might have looked for. A man about to proceed as a mis- 
sionary to India was as a matter of course set down to bea 
person of extraordinary piety, and by a natural law the habit 
of doing so tended to produce the very result that was taken 
for granted. Those who did offer themselves for the service 
were in general men of unusual earnestness, and not unfre- 
quently men of the highest order of mind, and hence it is that 
the Indian mission field has been almost beyond parallel pro- 
lific in great and good men. Such being the character of the 
missionary element, it could not possibly exist in the bosom of 
the English community without tending to purify and elevate 
it, and in point of fact it did not. While it cannot but be ad- 
mitted that the improvement of society in India is in part a 
consequence of the improvement in the state of society at home, 
it is just as certain that the change is largely owing also to the 
reviving influence of Christian missions. 

Even, however, when there has been no direct religious 
result, the persons who have been sent out on the disinterested 
service of seeking the good of the heathen, have exercised a 
most beneficial influence in the way of creating and maintain- 
ing an elevated public sentiment. They have thus had a 
wholesome effect on the government itself, and contributed 
not a little toward the adoption of measures favourable to the 
social and political enfranchisement of the native communities. 
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How it happens we do not know, but the newspaper press of 
Hindustan gets the character of being about the most personal 
and scurrilous in the world. With a few notable exceptions,— 
among which we may name “The Friend of India,” whose 
leaders would often do no discredit, in respect of talent, to the 
Times itself—it is either indifferent or unfriendly to the 
missionary cause. Lamentable enough, therefore, might have 
been the case of the country had the formation of its public 
sentiment been left only to its agency. Nor are the other 
ordinary influences more decidedly favourable. The Company’s 
servants have come out tothe East with the simple end in 
view of making a livelihood. If honourable men, they will, 
of course, faithfully-do their duty, and if benevolent and 
kind-hearted men, they will seek to do good to the natives as 
they have opportunity. But they are there only for a season. 
They have no personal interest in, nor direct tie to, the scene 
of their labours. “ The exile” (as it is very generally called) 
is quietly submitted to for the sake of the present salary and 
the prospective pension—but the furlough is eagerly taken, 
and the date of their final retirement looked forward to with 
satisfaction. It has been said that no colony ever begins to 
flourish, until its inhabitants have ceased to speak, in lacka- 
daisical tones, of the old country as home. There is great force 
in the statement. Men must feel that they belong to a place, 
and that the place belongs to them, before they can give them- 
selves up, heart and soul, to promote its well-being. Apply- 
ing, then, this reasoning to India, it will be seen at once how it 
tends to tell. There are men (Sir Henry Lawrence is one il- 
lustrious example) to whom the country with which they are 
for a season connected officially, comes to be invested with an 
interest as intense as that with which most persons regard 
their fatherland ; but there is no one who has conversed with 
the common run of Anglo-Indian soldiers and civilians, but 
must have been struck with the utter absence of anything like 
what we may call patriotism in the feelings with which they 
regard their temporary home. And it is even worse with com- 
mercial men and indigo-planters. The latter, indeed, might 
identify themselves more directly with the country, for their 
estates, transmissible from father to son, constitute them 
literally an Indian proprietary. But here the same law operates 
as in the case of Company’s servants. No Englishman dreams 
of founding a family in Hindustan. The Mofussil is nothing 
more or less than a place to make money in; and, when a fair 
opportunity occurs, the merchant or planter both sell out of 
their respective concerns and turn their faces homeward to 
enjoy their fortunes. Under these circumstances, a policy 
having for its object simply the good of the whole people would 
have been impossible—a spirit of selfishness, more or less 
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would have characterised all the measures of the English 
Government, had it not been that besides the various forces of 
the press, the salaried officials, and trade, there was another 
power in operation, whose plans and actings were necessarily 
more disinterested. That power was the missionary. One 
little company of four hundred men—nearly as many as the 
civil service employs—had located themselves in the country 
with no other end in view than the highest good of its inhabi- 
tants. Here, then, ifanywhere, was a national party. Among 
them every question bearing on the condition of the ree 
received the most earnest and interested attention, and as in 
their ranks were men of eloquence and ability, who, with tongue 
and pen, were well qualified to state grievances and point out 
remedial measures—the government had brought to bear upon 
it a kind of influence which contributed much toward the 
elevation of its general policy. Suttee, hook-swinging, the self- 
immolation of pilgrims, human sacrifices, have been put an 
end to, and statesmen, in general, have got the credit of their 
suppression. But there is some reason to fear that even in 
regard to these points the civil authorities would have followed 
more closely the heartless plan of Sidney Smith, had it not 
been for the pressure and protests of those men whom the 
“ Edinburgh Reviewer” would have extinguished if he could. 
The statistics given above, of course, all apply to dates prior 
to the mutiny, and if any account could be given of the 
actual position of missions in India now, the figures would 
probably require to be somewhat altered. Not to any great 
extent, however. The massacres have been confined to the 
upper part of Bengal and the north-west Provinces, and have 
left the remainder of the country altogether untouched. The 
recise loss in men and property has yet to be ascertained, and 
in the mean time the work in certain localities is at a stand 
still; but the disaster is not irreparable. Now that the neck 
of the business is broken, and a fair prospect is opened of a re- 
sumption of labour, it is more than likely that the breach will 
be speedily and effectually repaired. Already the American 
Societies * are bestirring themselves to send out agents in the 
room of those who have fallen. In an excellent appeal just 
put forth and addressed to the ministers and members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, the Executive 
Committee of that body say :— 
“There is reason to expect shortly a settled state of public affairs, 
and thereafter a wider and more effectual door of entrance to the people 
than at any former period. .... In the view of these things, the 


* And the great English Societies likewise. The appeals of the Church Mis- 
sionary Seciety and of the London Missionary Society (which have already 
been responded to with marvellous liberality), prove how correctly they have 
apprehended the trne character of the crisis. 
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duty of the church is plain. It is to go forward in the work of mis- 
sions among the Hindus In some respects it would seem to 
be our duty, in view of the field more than ever white wnto the harvest, 
to aim at an immediate increase of our missionary force in that 
country. Without, however, deciding on this, the Committee are 
clearly of opinion that the broken ranks of the missionaries should 
be filled up as soon as possible.” 


In the views expressed, incidentally, in these sentences, every 
one at all acquainted with the subject will concur. The in- 
surrection, though it has put a temporary arrest upon mission- 
ary operations in certain localities, and although it will produce 
some permanent bad effects throughout the country generally, 
will, we have not the smallest doubt, be advantageous to the 
cause of the gospel in the long run. Without pretending to 
be able to expound the theory of the mutiny—to shew who 
were at the bottom of it and what they expected to gain—it 
has, we think, been satisfactorily proved that the movement 
was not a popular one in the proper sense of the word. While 
it is absurd to pretend that the inhabitants of Hindustan were 
ever possessed with any thing like an enthusiastic love for 
British rule, or were at any time loyal subjects according to the 
English interpretation of the phrase ; it 1s equally at variance 
with the truth to say that the mass of the people have ever 
been filled with bitter enmity against us. The vainaon joined 
with the Sepoys readily enough when there was anything to 
“loot,” for the prospect of plunder was too great a temptation 
for poor and weak-principled men to resist ; but the very same 
parties were just as ready to bring supplies into the English 
camp, for, after all, the real question with them was, how they 
could best serve their own interests. As regards the people 
then, things after the peace will probably settle down very 
much as they were before. There being no keen feeling 
now, there will be no residuum of irritation afterwards. And 
as regards the removal of prejudices against Christianity, the 
missionary will, in all likelihood, find that not only have his 
past labours in that connection not been lost, but that in the 
interval, something has been actually gained, for the re-esta- 
blishment of the “ Raj,” which superstition had led them to 
hope might be put an end to on the centenary of Plassey,— 
will tend to confirm the belief, which many have described as 
' prevailing to a great extent among the natives, that the 
sovereignty of the English is inevitable as fate, and that even 
the religion of the conquerors is destined to carry all before it. 

Chief, however, among the good results of the mutiny, must 
be named the confidently expected improvement in the atti- 
tude of government. It has even yet to be fully ascertained 
to what extent we are directly compromised in the mainte- 
nance of idolatry. One fact after another comes out, tending 
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to shew that we are very much more deeply involved than 
almost any one in this country suspected. In any case, enough 
has been stated to justify the appointment of a special com- 
mission to inquire into the whole subject. That there are 
difficulties connected with it, can be denied by no one. Lands, 
for example, expressly bequeathed for the support of heathen 
temples—church property, as we would call it—it is not 
always easy to tell what to do with. Sometimes, as the 
least of many evils, the Company has actually undertaken 
to farm such estates, and make over the proceeds to the 
Brahmins in attendance; and from this it has (not always 
justly, perhaps), got the credit of formally endowing or esta- 
blishing the religion of the country. Something, no doubt, 
can be said in palliation of this expedient. It is not so black 
and unprincipled as many would paint it; but, at the same 
time, there can be but one opinion as to its impolicy. It 
clouds the Christian character of the British Government ; it 
gives a factitious prosperity to temples which, if left to them- 
selves, would have fallen into decay ; and by creating the im- 
pression among the natives that the Sahibs have no real 
desire to see their superstitions perish, it tends greatly to 
hamper and paralyse the efforts of the missionary. A great 
many perplexing questions would find easy solution if the 
government were prepared to adopt the principle of that In- 
dian statesman who, when it was objected to the education of 
the Hindus, that it was but preparing them for reassuming 
their independence, answered, “It is necessary for us to do 
RIGHT ; it is not necessary for us to rule India.” But the 
misery is, that from the days of the Smiths and the Twinings, 
the real point considered has been always this :—‘ How shall 
our supremacy be maintained?” A policy so low could not 
but become short-sighted. Recent events have proved that 
this has actually been one of its most distinguishing charac- 
teristics. But we greatly mistake the signs of the times, if a 
change for the better is not now close at hand. The procla- 
mation of Sir John Lawrence, in the Punjab, shews signifi- 
cantly which way the tide is running; and if the people of 
this country are only true to their present convictions, we may 
confidently look forward to the time when a profession of 
Christianity shall no longer be a disability ; when all counte- 
nance, real or apparent, shall be withdrawn from the native 
superstitions, and when as much direct support shall be given 
to the mission cause (which is the cause of order, of civi- 
lization, and of righteousness) as the essential nature of civil 
government and the actual circumstances of the case will 
admit. 

And now, in what remains of this paper, we are anxious to 
direct attention to one or two miscellaneous particulars bear- 
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ing more immediately on the subject of the prospects of mis- 
sions in India. Given, what we may say have been secured, 
a fair field and a tolerably well-equipped and well-disciplined 
agency, what difficulties require still to be encountered ; what 
plans of action are relied upon for carrying on the work ; and 
what likelihood is there of a larger measure of success in the 
future than there has been in the past ? 

In the gallant efforts of the lamented Havelock, leading his 
forlorn hope of a few hundreds of English soldiers against 
the rebel hosts gathered around Lucknow, we have faintly 
shadowed forth the unequal contest which the existing mis- 
sionary force has to sustain with heathenism in India. Four 
hundred against a hundred and eighty millions! It is fearful 
odds. Even when we have taken the highest possible view of 
the power of the gospel when put forth upon the most over- 
whelming masses, the prospect is blank enough ; for there are 
vast districts, filled each with the population of a kingdom, 
into which not one single ray of light has as yet penetrated. 
With the existing utterly inadequate staff of labourers, the 
complete evangelisation of India for centuries to come, seems, 
humanly speaking, out of the question. And the worst of it 
is, that we see little reason at present to hope that their num- 
ber will be speedily augmented. It is easy to make arith- 
metical calculations as to the undeveloped resources of the 


churches at home. It is easy to talk of the increased liberality 
by which the members of these churches ought to be charac- 
terised. The lamentable thing is that the churches are not 
composed so entirely as some seem to think of the class of per- 
sons certain to be moved by missionary a Those who 


are really entitled to be addressed as “the Christian people of 
England and Scotland,” form but a poor minority of the entire 
nominally Christian community. The great mass of persons 
forming our congregations here have never known the power 
of the gospel themselves; and our indignation, therefore, is 
simply wasted on the air when we enlarge in warm and con- 
demnatory style on the indifference shewn to the diffusion of 
the truth. The subjugation of India to the Messiah depends 
not remotely on the revival of religion here. If real progress 
is to be made, many more men will require to be sent out. 
As long as things remain as they are, however, we do not see 
how this desirable result is to be achieved ; for we do not an- 
ticipate any large accession being soon made to the missionary 
income. There, then, the thing seems to rest. India must 
languish because England is unblest—an aspect of the case 
which appears to us most serious. Nothing indeed gives, to 
our mind, such a dark and cheerless complexion to the future 
as this single consideration. 

Taking the missionary staff, however, as it stands, it isa 
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matter of supreme importance that it should be disposed of to 
the best possible advantage. Because the European and Ame- 
rican agents are so few in number, it is all the more necessary 
that there should be no needless waste of means or energy. 
Fortunately the sectarianism which leads the churches at home 
to pursue each its own course without much regard to the 
plans or operations of its neighbours, finds little or no place in 
India. The field is wide enough to afford elbow-room for all ; 
and in the presence of a foe so overpowering in its magnitude 
as the heathenism with which they have come to contend, it 
is only natural that minor differences should be forgotten, and 
that for all practical purposes they should be united into one 
compact Christian band. It is possible that, owing to circum- 
stances, there may be a concentration of effort upon one loca- 
lity, when it might be desirable that the line of battle should, 
so to speak, be more extended. But of two things even in 
such a case we may be always persuaded, namely, that there is 
no desire on the part of any to interfere in the spirit of rivalry 
with each other’s fields; and that there is no city or district 
so cared for as to rejoice in an over-supply of the means of 
race. 
: But with these admissions, there is still room for a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the disposal of the missionary 
force ; and we cannot help thinking that this is the point 
which, next of course to the one we have already refer- 
red to, as to the means of procuring a large addition to the 
staff of labourers, it most concerns the churches at home to 
consider seriously at the present crisis. We refuse to admit 
that this is pure and simple a missionary’s question, which 
must be left to the decision of those who are or who have been 
in India. India is a wide word, and a resident in Calcutta is 
no more qualified ¢pso facto to declare ex cathedra what is best 
to be done with an insufficient force to achieve the conversion 
of the whole country, than is a captain of engineers, who has 
lived his allotted time at Bombay, fitted simply in virtue of 
this circumstance to say what ought to be the plan of the cam- 
paign in the north-west provinces. Facts are of course needed, 
and with a view to securing these it would be desirable to get 
the experience of as many missionaries as possible ; but even 
after having secured a sufficient number of particulars, there 
is still required the wide and comprehensive mind, the calm, 
sober, and enlightened judgment, and we may add the deep 
insight of genius itself, to turn them toa right account. A 
resident of thirty years’ standing in India may have or may 
want these qualities. If he has them, his personal knowledge 
of the country will be so far decidedly in his favour. If he 
has them not, the mere circumstance of his having been upon 
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the spot will never by itself make up the deficiency. We have 
all met with men who managed to make the grand tour, without 
picking up very much by the way, and sincere as is our admira- 
tion of the zeal and ability of the English and American mission- 
aries, we cannot pay them so high a compliment as to admit, 
that the opinion of any one of them on such a question as the 
plan of a missionary campaign in India, is worth more than 
the opinion of any number of men, however able, well-informed, 
and judicious, who have never themselves set foot on the 
banks of the Ganges. We insist upon this the more anxiously, 
because, as everybody knows, a fallacy such as that just alluded 
to, does prevail very extensively, and also, because (for the 
reason given above) it is probably by a better distribution of 
the missionary agency alone, that more extensive operations 
can in the mean time be undertaken. 

One of the peculiarities of India is the diversity of race 
which characterises its population, a diversity which shews 
itself so broadly in language, religion, customs, and character, 
that the country may well be called the abode not of one but 
of a variety of nations. First of all there are the remains of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, numbering still, it is calculated, 
not less than eight millions of souls. These dwell in a state 
of entire isolation among the hills and jungles, knowing nothing 
of the spiritual despotism of the Brahmans, and having no 
caste segregating one set of their families from another. Next 
there are seventeen millions ot Pariahs living among the actual 
lords of the soil, but occupying a position completely apart 
from them. Then there are (say) 25,000,000 of Mchcsunedine : 
4,000,000 of Sikhs professing a religion which has been 
described as a cross between Hinduism and Mohammedanism ; 
and, lastly, there is the immense remainder of proper Hindus, 
the mass being only broken here and there by the Parsis, Jews, 
Syrian Christians, Armenians, Portuguese, English, Danes, 
Dutch, French, and others, who, fleeing from persecution, or 
attracted by the wealth of India, have sought a temporary 
residence or a permanent home upon its shores. Such is one 
way of describing the field. Another classification divides the 
people into villagers and citizens, making a town and country 
population. 

Now the theory of the missionaries has been this: in the 
- first place, that since the disciples of Brahma are most nume- 
rous, and their system exercises the widest and most deadly in- 
fluence over the country, it is the best policy to direct the 
assault mainly upon them; in the esudl den that since 
cities are centres of light influencing the surrounding districts, 
they should be selected as the seats of missionary stations ; 
and in the third place, that as very unhappy consequences are 
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apt to follow when a station has been commenced and then 
' abandoned, it is always desirable that a company of agents 

should settle down together. These positions, Poked at in the 
abstract, are altogether unassailable, but they are, at the same 
time, evidently of a kind which circumstances may seriously 
affect. The time, for example. may come to turn the offer of 
the gospel from the Hindus who reject it, to the Khonds or 
Santhals who may receive it with satisfaction. It is true, that 
the conversion of an aboriginal tribe will not produce the same 
effect on the country at large, which the conversion of an equal 
number of Brahmans would do. But we confidently dispute 
the correctness of the assertion which some have made, that 
such a result would produce no general effect whatever. Hin- 
duism is not enveloped in such impenetrable self-sufficiency, as 
to feel no shock even when in its own neighbourhood an ex- 
tensive religious revolution takes place, and even apart from the 
question of consequences altogether, something might be made 
simply of apostolic example. 

There is one consideration, too, which may make it very de- 
sirable to attempt operations more frequently in rwral districta. 
It is a serious circumstance, that while the mission to India is 
conducted necessarily at an unusually great expense, it has 
received, as yet, little effectual assistance from the parties for 
whose benefit it was instituted. In 1555, not a single native 
church was self-supporting; and in the conference we find 
numerous complaints made of the spirit of dependence which 
was allowed to characterise the converts everywhere. This be- 
ing the condition of affairs, it would be a matter of satisfaction 
if some plan could be devised for relieving the pressure on the 
home exchequer, and suffering part at least of its resources to be 
expended in increasing the number of agents. Now, the “ vil- 
lage economy” of Rhenius seems to point to one mode of secu- 
ring this object. The idea itself, indeed, is as old as the middle. 
ages, perhaps as even the introduction of Christianity. Dr 
Livingstone shews also that it is quite familar to the missionary - 
pioneer in southern Africa. The acquisition of land, the culti- 
vation of it for the support of the station, the formation of a 
Christian community, the diffusion of useful information, and 
of all the materials for the creation of a purer public sentiment 
—these results can be achieved in India as easily as anywhere 
else. In a thickly peopled country like Hindostan, a rural 
station need not want souls in sufficient numbers to act upon ; 
and to those whe know anything of the wretched state in which 
the peasantry are often kept by the Zemindars and Indigo- 
planters, it would be a matter of thankfulness to think that 
their interests under such a system would be more directly 
cared for. The present might be a favourable season for secu- 
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ring from government grants of land for the purpose. In nota 
few instances the estates of proprietors who have taken part in 
the rebellion must be sonfiacste and it would not be an in- 
appropriate use to make of a portion of these, to bestow it on 
those who would turn it to no other account than the perma- 
nent good of the people themselves. 

And once more as to what has been said about the desirable- 
ness of concentration, there can be no doubt about it at all. But 
the question may arise : “Given, a country with a hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants, and with perhaps twenty cities, 
having each a population of more than 100,000, is it the best 
possible distribution of four hundred missionaries, to fix forty of 
them permanently in the one single city of Calcutta?” It 
would, of course, be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
the work in the English capital of India. Not forty, but four 
hundred men could be profitably employed there; but still 
with Oude, and Rajpootana, and Hydrabed, with an aggregate 
population of 30,000,000 having absolutely none, it may be 
doubted whether, with the certainty of our supremacy in the 
East being brought after a time to a close, this system of con- 
centration may not be carried in some instances too far. We 
state these difficulties not because we have ourselves a decided 
opinion on any of the points referred to, but simply with the 
view of shewing how necessary it is that the British and Ame- 
rican churches should take advantage of the present crisis to 
consider seriously the subject of the India mission in all its 
relations, 

It is a terrible hindrance to the success of the work in India, 
that the native converts, and even the native preachers, can in’ 
general be so little depended on. “ We have arrived,” says the 
Rev. G. Pearce, “at that point in the history of our mission at 
which we may justly look to our native -Christians to take a 
fair portion of missionary work upon themselves.” “If native 
Christians,” says Rev. Behari Lal Singh, “ could be led to exert 
themselves to provide pastoral superintendence for themselves, 
it would be an unspeakable blessing.” The Rev. A. F. La- 
croix “ agreed that the gospel will never take root in this coun- 
try as long as the Christians are treated like hot-house plants. 
Every one who loves the country and the work will grieve over 
the want of self-dependence ; but (he added) very few of our 
native preachers have commanded the general respect of the 
Christian community.” It is to this subject that the author of 
the letter to the Christian Observer chiefly directs attention. 
The grand difficulty which, in his opinion, stands in the way of 
the naturalization of Christianity in Hindostan is the deep in- 
wrought immorality of the people. The oriental vices of lyin 
and licentiousness in particular are so engtained in the sistinoal 
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nature, that even the church is liable to be now and again 
‘almost engulfed by them. The writer speaks almost despair- 
ingly about that matter which on all hands is regarded as of 
paramount importance—the upraising of a native ministry— 
and although there is here as elsewhere a tone of extremism 
and exaggeration in his remarks, yet his testimony too closely 
agrees with the apparently unanimous opinions of the confer- 
ence to be set aside as fanciful or erroneous, “It is not a sense 
of sin,” he says, “ but a sense of weariness which seems to cha- 
racterise the state of mind of our native Christians.” That is 
one element of weakness in them, and this is another not al- 
ways amr ynaae | remembered : “ A Bengali lives in a vapour 
bath, and recoils from hard toil. I know men in England who 
put forth more energy and do more work in the pulpit in a 
week than a Bengali would think it safe or advisable to do in 
six months.” It is satisfactory to think, however, that matters 
are improving, and that even during the present war there 
have not been wanting cases of converts who exhibited at least 
so much faith and firmness as willingly to choose death rather 
than apostasy. 
Another very serious matter affecting the subject of the pros- 
ag of missions in India, is the condition of female society. 
he case is well put by Mr Lacroix. “Missionaries,” he says, 
“have constantly to preach to men only, whose hearts are more 
hardened, and whose minds are generally more unimpressible 
than those of women ; and they are thereby debarred from one 
of the most promising opportunities of doing good. This will 
strike us at once when reading the records relating to the evan- 
gelisation of the world in primitive times; for these shew that 
women were generally among the first who were es by 
the truth ; and afterwards, through their silent though powerful 
influence, contributed in an eminent degree in the establishment 
of Christianity in various parts of the world. . . . Had the 
females in this country equal opportunities with the men of 
becoming acquainted with the word of God, there is eve 
reason to believe that many might be easily impressed wit. 
the simple, heart-stirring, love-inspiring truths of the gospel, 
and that much of the influence which (by reason of their igno- 
rance and superstition) they now exercise for evil, might be 
rendered very favourable to the progress of Christianity.” It 
is, indeed, specially unfortunate that, owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of society in India, the gospel can hardly ever secure 
a footing in the family so as to act upon the mass from within 
the domestic circle. In other countries, when a conversion takes 
lace, the individual may still remain a member of the hguse- 
old ; and by his quiet, kind, and holy walk, he may win others 
of his own kindred to the faith ; but here the law of caste re- 
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morselessly inte’ One who has been baptized becomes, in 
consequence of that simple act, a stranger and an alien ; and 
from that moment he exercises positively less influence over his 
own family than the wayfarer in the street. Putting these two 
things together, they render it certain that accessions of famili 
to the Christian church in India will, probably, for many years 
to come, be rare. And yet the prospect of female elevation 
seems now decidedly brighter than it was. By schaols, by 
what has been called “the Zenana Scheme,” by the labours of 
medical missionaries, something has been done toward bringi 
the gospel to bear upon them ; and by following the plan which 
some missionaries, while itinerating, adopt, of visiting from house 
to house, they are sometimes brought within the reach even of 
direct preaching. The Rev. T. Morgan of Howrah says that, 
“in two or three houses he can collect the whole of a vil- 
lage, and the women of the house are sure to look and D ; 
although he does not see them, he knows that they are within 
hearing, and often says something that may be suitable to them.” 
The Rev. J. Williamson makes mention of a similar experience. 
“ Even the women,” he says, “ will now sometimes come to hear 
the preaching of the gospel” The re-marriage of a Hindu 
widow, the admission of an English governess to the Zenana, 
the wife of a Baboo taking an airing by her husband’s side in 
an open carriage, may seem in themselves but trifling circum- 
stances; but if they prefigure the elevation of woman to her 
proper place in Hindu society, it would be difficult to speak of 
their importance in tones too exaggerated. 

We believe there is every disposition on the part of the mis- 
sionaries to adopt any plan of operations which, however it may 
run counter to their own cherished preconceived theories on 
the subject, experience may discover to be best suited to the © 
country. In India, indeed, as here, it is not one instrument, 
but many, which must be employed if a large measure of suc- 
cess is to be achieved. The press, the pulpit, the school—not 
one of them can be dispensed with ; and we often, perhaps, talk 
foolishly and in the dark when we say that no matter what are 
the peculiarities of any given locality, one mode ought always to 
be subordinated to another. Judson in Burmah was right in 
devoting so much of his time to literature; Duff in Calcutta 
was right, as obviously, in commencing, not with a bazaar cha: 
but with an institution; and such evangelists as have their 
sphere of labour in the Mofussil, are undeniably following the 
dictates of a wise expediency in giving greatest prominence to 
vernacular preaching. The whole case is clearly stated in the 
resolutions come to by the Conference. “ Amongst the various 
means,” say they, for example, “employed in India for the ful- 
filment of the great commission, they regard the preaching of 
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missionaries or by preachers raised up in the country, as the 
‘work of highest importance ;” . . . but.at the same time they 
regret that, “ owing to the state and constitution of native society, 
there are certain classes, such as the members of wealthy fami- 
lies, and nearly the whole female population, who are rarel 
reached by its agency.” The question of pulpit versus sual 
was discussed at great length by the assembled missionaries ; 
elaborate papers, taking up opposite views, being read on the occa- 
sion as the basis of conversation. We shall abstain, however, 
from intermeddling with the controversy here, and be content 
with simply directing the reader’s attention to the “ Proceedings 
of the Conference,” in which he will find abundant material for 
coming to a decision for himself. In the remarks we shall 
make, our aim shall be, not to suggest “odious comparisons,” 
but barely to indicate, in a sentence or two, how each plan affects 
the matter we have now in our eye—the future prospects of the 
mission cause in India. 

When mention is made of education as an evangelistic agency, 
it is not always remembered that there- are three kinds or de- 
grees of it requiring to be taken account of. There is, first, the 
high class English education given in “ institutions ;” next, there 
is a commoner style of instruction given in second-rate schools, 
in which English is employed only as a bait to secure attend- 
ance ; and lastly, there is the teaching supplied entirely through 
the medium of the vernacular. : 

The sphere of the “institution” is among the better classes 
of a metropolis and its suburbs. Those who can give time and 
labour to secure a good education in English are few ; and, in- 
deed, except in some of the larger towns, where the influence of 
the Company is greatly felt, the demand for a high class Eng- 
lish education does not really, to any great extent, exist. No 
one, therefore, proposes this system as a model to be imitated in 
every mission station in India. In its proper sphere, however, 
it has been productive of very many excellent effecta Thus, for 
example, “The number of young Brahmans,” says Mr Ewart, 
“who will be found in such schools is much more than many 
perhaps would venture to suppose. I have often found them 
constitute nearly one-fourth of the whole. And when we con- 
sider what an influence Brahmans have over the minds of the vul- 
gar in this priest-ridden land, we may readily concede the mighty 
importance of the minds of that powerful and influential caste 
becoming imbued with the sound principles of modern philoso- 
phy, and with the pure and self-evidencing truths of the holy 
oracles.” Nor is this “concession ” asked for without substan- 
tial reasons. “In the upper classes of our institutions,” he adds, 
“you would not find more than a few who would venture to 
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avow any confidence in the shastars of Hinduism, or who should 
describe caste as anything more than a fiction of the Brahmans 
to maintain their own supremacy.” The numbers of actual con- 
versions which have taken place in connection with these schools 
has, it is true, not been great (as the fruit of twenty-five years’ 
labour at Calcutta the Scotch missionaries can shew a list of 
only one hundred and one baptisms) ; but the same complaint 
may be made in regard to all the systems; and even in con- 
nection with the list referred to, such as it is, there is this 
gratifying fact to be noticed, that more than one-fourth of the 
whole converts were Brahmans or Brahmanis. As to the 
secondary schools, where but a smattering of English is received, 
and which the scholars leave while but young and ill-educated, the 
conference appeared to be unanimously of opinion that they are 
comparatively worthless in a missionary point of view. “ Institu- 
tions,” say they in their resolutions, “ought to be collegiate in their 
character, and give a complete education, both of the intellec- 
tual and moral nature of their students, so as to retain them at 
an age when, with matured minds and extended knowledge 
they may appreciate the claims of the gospel.” 

The vernacular schools occupy a position of unquestioned im- 
portance. The Rev. Lal Behari De met with not one dissen- 
tient voice when he said, “ He would advocate English educa- 
tion in Calcutta and the large towns,—but of course it is through 
the native languages that the people generally are to be educated 
and converted.” “Far greater efforts, therefore, (the Rev. J. 
Long, of the Calcutta Church Mission, thinks) should be made 
than have hitherto been made by missionaries, to promote ver- 
nacular education.” But there are difficulties connected with 
this department of the work which, with such a feeble —— 
istic agency as exists in India, makes it a somewhat heartless 
one to manage. It need not surprise any who are acquainted 
with the state of the lower orders here to be told, that m India 
it is no easy matter to get the people to send their children to 
school, and especially to keep them there for any length of time. 
Why should we expect the Hindus to value what is despised by 
so many in a Christian land? Nor is the lack of pupils the 
only want. Teachers are as difficult to be had. In many 
localities qualified Christian men are so scarce, that the mis- 

sionaries have had to employ heathen masters—a most question- 
- able proceeding, which even necessity will hardly justify. We 
observe that in some quarters a movement has been set on foot 
to get a government scheme of religious education for the in- 
habitants of Hindostan. The object, no doubt, is most laudable ; 
but there is a certain simplicity in the -very proposal which will 
make many smile. The “godless colleges” may be ‘reformed, 
the Bible may be introduced as a class-book into such government 
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schools as exist, but an Education Bill providing for the religious 
instruction of the whole people of India, could only enter into 
the imagination of one who knew absolutely nothing of the 
country for which he wished to legislate. The Bible can only 
be profitably; or even safely used in a school, the teacher of 
which is himself a Christian ; and if even the missionaries find 
it impossible to supply with such men the few schools which 
they have established, one is puzzled to know how the govern- 
ment could provide a sufficient number to meet the demands of 
every village. But because this scheme is in the mean time 
simply utopian, is government aid to be rejected altogether? 
Surely no! It is quite within its power to give to the masses a 
simple elementary education—ability to read and write their 
own tongue—and that man must be strangely blind or pre- 
judiced, who, in the view of what may be accomplished by means 
of a wide spread vernacular Christian literature, would reject 
such a boon as a worthless thing. 

A large number of facts are preserved in the “ Proceedings,” 
illustrating the manner in which the work of preaching is carried 
on in India, and its effects. It will perhaps best suit our waning 
space just to string together a few of the more suggestive state- 
ments which it contains. The Rev. J. Wenger of the Baptist 
Mission read the paper on the subject, and from it we make one 
or two extracts. “ Very few manifest cases of decided individual 
conversions have been known to result from preaching alone, 
In our native Christian congregations the preached word has 
again and again been blessed as an instrument of conversion ; 
but preaching to Hindus and Mahommedans has very rarely been 
attended with such pleasing success in a tangible form.” “If 
we look, however, at vernacular preaching, as it exists in practice, 
in combination with auxiliary agencies, and particularly with 
the distribution of scriptures and tracts, we shall soon find that 
we are fully justified in attributing to preaching a very large pro- 

rtion of the positive success which has attended missions in 

ngal,” “Mr Lacey of Cuttack adopted the following plan 
with great success. He selected a number of subjects—not a 
very large number—on which he had prepared discourses. Thus 
he had a harvest sermon—a sermon on paying rent to the 
Zemindar—a sermon about a barren mango tree—another about 
the judgment day. These sermons he preached again and again, 
from year to year, though not in the same place.” “ With a view 
to constant improvement in his preaching, Mr Lacey kept what 
he called a ‘bazaar book,’ in which he entered any new mode 
of expression or proverbial saying, or similes, or objections which 
he heard from the lips of the people whom he addressed. And 
the store thus treasured up in his bazaar book was carefully ap- 
plied to the enriching of his addresses.” “The sight of'a mis- 
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impression in favour of Christianity.” 

We may add one or two of the remarks dropt in the course of 
the subsequent conversation. Mr ee of Howrah says: “ He 
does not consider a bazaar a good place for preaching in, and much 
prefers going from house to house. His custom during his cold 
weather tours is to begin on one side of a river and go to every 
village in succession.” “ The best places for preaching the gospel,” 
says the Rev. J. Williamson, “ are villages and melas ; religious 
festivals, when the people are mad with religious fervour, are 
worst of all” Mr Bion “has no sympathy with those who say 
that the people are too old, or too ignorant, or too depraved, to 
be converted by the preaching of the gospel.” “ What we most 
want,” says Mr Bomwetsch, “is a larger and better supply of 
native agency. He regards going from house to house as the 
best “ae of conducting operations. This plan has been adopted 
with great success on the Malabar coast. The great majority 
of missionaries ought to be engaged in direct preaching, which, 
he thinks, has not had a fair trial” Mr Schaw “would have 
bungalows, or native houses, erected in different favourable 
localities, so that the missionary, whether Euro or native, 
might remain for a month or six weeks in one place if he found 
inducement to do so.” “It is satisfactory,” says Mr Mullens, 
“to find that at present there is not much need of controversy ; 
the people are generally willing to listen to the simple preach- 
ing of the gospel.” “As to the topics of preaching,” adds Mr 
Lacroix, “ he formerly used to go far in attacking Hinduism ; 
but now feels it more profitable to preach the simple gospel—to 
preach Christ, the story of his life, his death, his resurrection, 
his ascension, his presence with us now, and the certainty of his 
future judgment.” 

These disjointed sentences cannot but be read with interest. 
They shew us the essential excellency of the plan on which the 
Christian church has, from the beginning, chiefly relied, and 
they exhibit the edifying s le of many missionaries mani- 
festing an intense concern for the perfecting of an-agency from 
which so great things are expected. It is one of the worst evils 
of an inadequate supply of men, that one evangelist has, in his 
turn, to play many parts. -He must be teacher, preacher, and 
literary man in one; and this multifariousness of occupation 
cannot but act injuriously. To do one thing thoroughly, we 
must be free to give it undivided attention ; and we cannot 
help thinking, that if a larger number of missionaries had only 
full leisure allowed them to lay themselves out solely as verna- 
cular preachers—studying the work as they would a science— 
accepting suggestions from whatever quarter supplied—~and 
using bazaar books, or any other avai instrumentalities, to 
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increase their personal fitness, the prospects of Christian mis- 
sions in India might have looked somewhat brighter this day. 

The reader will have noticed the significant fact quoted by 
Mr Wenger in his paper on vernacular preaching, that such 
preaching requires to be accompanied with the distribution of 
printed matter to be permanently successful. The fact speaks 
volumes for the necessity of an elevating Christian literature, 
Even “the peasantry of this country,” says Mr Long, “are justly 
considered to be an intelligent race, quick to learn ; in fact, in 
acuteness of observation and natural intelligence, they are far 
ahead of the English peasantry.” And the people have given 
unmistakeable evidence of their taste for reading especially, by 
making large and eager use of the press now established among 
them. “Jn 1853, four hundred and eighteen thousand, two hun- 
dred and seventy-five books and pamphlets, issued from the 
native presses of Calcutta, the greater part of which were sold 
within the year ; while, since the commencement of this century, 
more than sixteen hundred works have been printed in Bengali, 
either original compositions or translations from the Sanskrit, 
English, or Persian. These have had a circulation of probably 
not less than twenty millions copies.” 

These statistics are to us positively startling. Here we have 
already existing in India a great reading public; and that a 
public which is, to a large extent, actually supplying itself. 
What is doing to turn this state of things to account? Not so 
much as might be done, it is confessed. The Christian press is 
employed in sending forth Bibles, and tracts, and other reli- 
gious works, mostly of European manufacture ; but the great 
want of a fresh, healthy, country-born, vernacular literature, to 
make its way, by dint of its own vigour, among the masses, and 
to counteract, in some measure, the pestilential trash which now 
has the heart of Hindu society, this want has yet to be supplied. 
It is to the colleges (government and missionary) that we may 
look for that class of natives who will compete for the honours 
of modern authorship ; but the misery is, that the peculiarly 
English education which these men receive, must so far dis- 
qualify them for ever becoming, in the highest sense of the 
word, popular writers in Hindustan. In regard to the govern- 
ment students, this may be no great matter; for in the clerk- 
ships and collectorships to which they may be appointed, they 
have their true reward. But in regard to the missionary student, 
who has literary talent enough to exercise a great influence over 
his countrymen through the press, it cannot be a matter of 
little moment that he is acquainted with Bacon and a 
but knows little or nothing of the writers of his own land. 
England and India are in every way so wide apart, that books 
written in the former. country can never tell deeply or exten- 
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sively on the people of the latter. Our religious tracts and 
books,” says Mr Long, “ seem rather to have been written amid 
the fogs of London, or the ice of St Petersburgh, than in a 
country with the associations of the gorgeous east. Such books 
as Baxter’s Call, are, for this country, little better than waste 
paper. The oriental mind must be addressed through oriental 
imagery.” It is the fashion in some quarters rather to discredit 
this department of the work ; to talk of the lite missionary 
as if he were less self-denying and laborious than his brethren. 
We shall not attempt to adjust the competing claims. This, 
however, we will say, that we can think of no greater boon that 
God could at this moment confer upon the mission cause in 
India, than that of raising up a Hindu of genius, eloquence, 
and power, who, with a perfect mastery over his own tongue, 
and a thorough knowledge of his own nation, and a profound 
acquaintance with Scripture truth, should write a ‘‘hristian 
book containing a clear statement of the fundamental p. ‘ciples 
of the gospel applied to the conditions of Oriental life, and 
fitted, in virtue of its own intrinsic force and excellence, to 
achieve for itself a really national reputation. 

There still remains one point of peculiar interest in this con- 
nection to which our now limited space permits us merely to 
allude. It is the possibility of heathenism in India being re- 
moved, and something other than Christianity taking its place. 
It does not follow that when a man has ceased to be a believer 
in the Pantheon of Hinduism and the divinity of caste, he 
necessarily becomes either a Christian or an Atheist. The Brah- 
minical religion, though requiring in practice the worship of in- 
numerable gods, has a strictly monotheistic basis. The philo- 
sophic Vedantist separates what he fancies to be essential truth, 
from the superincumbent error ; and when the missionary sup- 
poses that he has broken down all his defences, and secured him 
at last as a captive to the truth, he finds to his dismay that he 
is entrenched amid a maze of subtleties from which it is almost 
impossible to dislodge him. 

Nor is a new form of Brahminism the only conceivable sys- 
tem in which the Hindu mind may find refuge. “ It is quite 
possible, that from the mingled elements of western and eastern 
metaphysics,” says Mr Clarkson, “ of European and Asiatic in- 
fidelity, of German and Indian mysticisms, may be produced a 
system unparalleled for godlessness, which may for a while rule 
over the minds of intelligent Hindus, and exercise an important 
influence over the religious and civil, and even political interests 
of India. From the Asiatic mind, impregnated by the philoso- 
phic infidelity of Europe, we know not but that there may be 
evolved a principle that shall be the very extreme and terminus 
of human ungodliness, a concentration of the virus of atheism 
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which, in one form or other, is congenial to the human heart. 
‘ India has been Satan’s seat for ages. It may yet continue so 
‘ for a season,’ until the mystery of eastern iniquity shall have 
been accomplished, and the last and darkest phase of human 
apostasy shall have succeeded those of previous ages.” 

As a set off to these dark forebodings we can now only quote 
the more cheerful view taken of the prospects of the gospel by 
Mr Lacroix, one of the oldest, wisest, and most able missionaries 
now labouring in India. “ While we are often lamenting how 
little success we have had, those who can compare the present 
with the past, must see abundant cause of thankfulness and 
hope for the future. Hence it is that no class of missionaries 
keep up their spirits better, or entertain more sanguine hopes 
of ultumate success than the old men who have been longest in 
the field.” 

After all, whatever may be the immediate future, “ God 
reigneth.” The great enemy of mankind, fertile as he is in in- 
vention and resource, ever prepared to meet the gospel when it 
threatens the foundations of his kingdom, with some new and 
before unimagined phase of error, shall not be able to maintain 
his dominion one moment longer than his master and ours per- 
mits. The inevitable day is coming when Christ shall rule. 
India, with the other heathen nations, will then lay her trea- 
sures at his feet, and this only shall we say in conclusion, that 


if the people of England only realised the half of what hangs 
upon that result, they would pray and labour more earnestly that 
it might be speedily achieved. 


1X. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Analytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By Joun Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation, Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exe- 
getical Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. W. Oliphant 
& Son. Edinburgh : 1857. 8vo, 640 pages. 

We had occasion lately (vol. vi. p. 231) to express the very high 

sense we entertain of Dr Brown’s qualifications as an interpreter of 

the sacred Scriptures, and of the value of the services he has ren- 

dered to this fundamental department of theology, by publishing a 

series of works which expound and apply many of the most im- 

portant portions of the inspired volume; and we rejoice that he 

has been spared to give to the Church an Analytical Exposition of 

Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. This is undoubtedly a great work, and 

is fitted to serve some most important purposes. It exhibits many 

of the highest qualities of a thoroughly trained and accomplished exe- 
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gete, brought to bear in the most favourable circumstances upon 
the opening up of the exact train of thought presented in this 
epistle. This object, we are persuaded, he has to a very large extent 
effected, and this is a result of the highest value. Dr Brown finds 
in the teaching of Paul the fundamental principles of that scheme of 
doctrine which is usually called Calvinism. But he has not gone 
out of his way to seek for them, and he has strained nothing 
whatever in order to get support for them. This mode of procedure 
is peculiarly well fitted to influence favourably a certain class of 
minds, who are jealous of being driven farther and faster than the 
carefully and accurately ascertained meaning of Scriptural state- 
ments leads them. For other purposes, and with a different class of 
minds, a fuller bringing out of Scripture consequences, and a more 
thorough unfolding of all that Scriptural statements fairly suggest and 
imply, would be desirable. But the most important of all things is 
the conclusive establishment of the exact meaning of Scriptural 
statements as they stand, for this is the only firm basis on which a 
solid superstructure either of doctrines or duties can be built. Dr 
Brown’s work is admirably fitted to convince and to satisfy those who 
will take nothing on trust, but who must see clearly and understand 
distinctly every thing in its meaning and evidence, before they can 
receive it; though from the peculiar plan he has followed, in giving 
most fully the logical connection of thought and furnishing only par- 
tially and incidentally the grammatical and historical exposition, the 
professional reader is likely to desiderate sometimes a fuller statement 
of the philological grounds on which a particular interpretation is 
adopted. This will probably be felt by many chiefly in reference to the 
important expression, “ the righteousness of God,” which Dr Brown 
thinks is to be understood in the sense of the divine method of justifi- 
cation. We are not satisfied of the soundness of this interpretation, 
and we would have liked to have seen from Dr Brown a detailed 
philological exposition of all the passages where the expression 
occurs. It is true, that in some of the passages there is nothing to 
shut out, and much to countenance, the sense which Dr Brown 
attaches to it. We could not object materially to Dr John Pye 
Smith’s statement upon this point (First Lines of Christian Theology, 
p. 587), that “in the Epistles of Paul it often occurs in the peculiar 
sense of the way in which the favour of God may be obtained, the 
method of being justified or constituted righteous.” This statement 
is true if the word often be taken in the sense of sometimes. But we 
do not believe that this interpretation can be carried through all the 
where the expression occurs. We think that there are some 
of them which supply materials for shewing, that it must be taken 
there in the more limited and specific sense of the righteousness 
which God provides and bestows, and which is the ground of our accept- 
ance with him ; and this, indeed, we still believe to be its ordinary 
meaning. 
Dr Brown possesses so many of the highest qualifications of an 
interpreter and expositor of Scripture, he possesses many of them-in 
so eminent a degree, and he has so patiently and conscientiously 
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. brought them to bear upon the analytical exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, that he has made a very valuable contribution to the 
exact interpretation of this important portion of the inspired volume. 
We have no doubt that all who may henceforth contemplate pre- 
paring a commentary upon this epistle, will regard it as an impera- 
tive duty to examine carefully and to weigh deliberately Dr Brown’s 
exposition of it. 

From the importance of this work, and the peculiarity of the plan 
pursued in it, we think it proper to lay before our readers the author’s 
own statement of its history and objects :— 


“Tt is more than forty years since the Epistle to the Romans became to me an 
object of peculiar interest, and the subject of critical study. Atthat time I wrote 
considerably ample illustrations of it, with such helps as were within my reach. 
These were comparatively scanty. In addition to my Greek Testament, Lexi- 
con, and Concordance, Poli Synopsis, a book which it would be difficult to praise 
beyond its merits, Bengel’s Gnomon, and Koppe’s Annotations, with Whitby, 
Locke, and Taylor, formed my principal critical apparatus. Since that time, 
many Exegetical works, of great and varied merit, have appeared, having for 
their object the Exposition of this Epistle. Besides those most valuable helps 
to the study of the New Testament generally—Robinson’s Lexicon, Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Idioms, and Davidson’s Introduction to the 
New Testament—I need only mention the works of Tholuck, Béhme, Fritzsche, 
Olshausen, Stuart, Hodge, Turner, Barnes, and Alford. These works, and an 
endless variety of illustrations of particular passages in the Epistle, in the Opus- 
cula of German Exegetes, many of them of great value, have been carefully con- 
sulted by me; and my illustrations, corrected and enlarged by an increasing ac- 
quaintance with the inexhaustible subject, have, in substance, been repeatedly, 
though in different forms, presented to Christian congregations, and to classes of 
Theological Students, 

Under the impression that I might be able to shed some new light on the ge- 
neral design of the Epistle, and on some of the more important and obscure pas- 
sages in it, I, at one time, entertained the design of either publishing, or leaving 
for publication, an Exposition which might have some claim to the threefold ap- 
pellation of a Grammatical, Historical, and Logicak Commentary. The work is 
still, however, so far from being what I think it ought to be, that, at my advanced 
period of life, I cannot reasonably expect to be able to complete it, in the way 
that could be desired, and I have, therefore, given up, not without a struggle, 
this long and fondly cherished expectation. 

Yet Lam unwilling to go hence without leaving some traces of the labour I 
have bestowed on this master-work of the apostle—without contributing some 
assistance, however limited, toward the production of what, whenever produced, 
will mark an era in the history of Scriptural Exegesis—a Complete Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Romans. Forbidden to build the temple, I would yet do 
what I can to furnish materials to him who shall be honoured to raise it. 

For the last twelve months, my principal occupation has been, so to condense 
and remodel my work, as to present, in the fewest and plainest words, what ap- 
pears to me the true meaning and force of the statements, contained in this 
Epistle, of the doctrine and law of Christ, and of the arguments in support of 
the one, and the motives to comply with the other ; and to do this, in such a form 
as to convey, so far as possible, to the mind of the general reader, unacquainted 
with any but the vernacular language, the evidence on which I rest my convic- 
tion, that such is the import of the apostle’s words. 

In carrying out this plan, I have, as a matter of course, confined myself chiefl 
to what may be termed Logical or Analytical Exposition. To the calonstnll 
grammatical interpretation can only, within narrow limits, be made intelligible, 
and within still narrower bounds, interesting ; and the force of evidence by which 
a particular conclusion is come to, on grammatical principles, they can scarcely 
at all appreciate. From similar causes, they can derive but little advantage 
even from what is termed Historical interpretation. ‘ a 
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But, among this class, there are to be found not a few who, in the exercise of 
a sound mind, are equally good judges as the learned, as to the clearness of a 
statement, the appositeness of an illustration, the point of an antithesis, the 
weight of an argument, and the force of a motive; and when they are made to 
see that, without using undue freedom with the words of the inspired author, in 
a translation which they have reason to think upon the whole faithful, the book 
is made to appear to have one grand object successfully prosecuted by a set of 
appropriate means; that, while a pramngnen a | complicated, it is a singularly 
harmonious piece of thought; they not only obtain a clearer view of the mean- 
ing, but a deeper conviction that this must be the meaning of the inspired writer, 
than could be produced on such minds in any other way. And this is a result 
earnestly to be geeertaarenn 5 Seo ae for—for it is of infinite importance, 
not only that such minds should be brought in contact with what is the mind of 
God in His word, but into conscious contact with it, so as that they may know 
and be sure that this is the meaning of the revelation made to them. 

This logical or analytical exposition has, in the present instance, been erected 
on the basis of a carefully conducted grammatical and historical interpretation. 
Without this it would be a mere castle in the air. The analysis was not first 
made from a superficial view of the text, or borrowed from some previous ex- 
position, and then the Epistle made to suit the analysis; but, after ascertaining, 
as far as possible, the meaning of the separate words and phrases, by grammar 
and history, there has been an honest attempt to bring out, by oonlgela, satis- 
factory proof that these words and phrases embody a closely connected discussion 
of one great subject, that there runs through the Epistle a deep, strong, clear, 
stream of connected thonght—that the statements are perspicuous—the illustra- 
tions apposite—the argument sound—and the motives appropriate and cogent. 

Iam not unaware that, from the fact that the human mind is itself logical, 
there is a hazard of an analytical expositor creating, instead of discovering, order. 
But I trust there will not be found much of this kind of paralogism in the fol- 
lowing work ; for I am sure I have guarded against such a tendency ; and I have 
a deep and solemn conviction that there is no worse or more dangerous way of 
“ adding to the words of this Book,” than by first putting into the text, and then 
bringing out of it, our own preconceived notions, and that he who consciously 
does so, does it at a tremendous risk. : 

While the leading character of the exposition is intentionally analytical, I 
have by no means scrupulously avoided either grammatical or historical remark, 
where it seemed requisite to subserve my main purpose; and I shall be seriously 
disappointed if those who study the Epistle, that they may become “ wise unto 
salvation,” have reason to complain of the work as but little fitted to guide them 
in the exercises of the inner life, or to minister motives to the duties, and support 
and consolation amid the trials and sorrows, of the outward life.”"—Preface, 
pp. 8-10. 


Of the Light of Nature: a Discourse. By Natuanret CuLverwet, 
M.A. Edited by Jonn Brown, D.D., Edinburgh ; with a Critical 
Essay by Joun Cairns, M.A. Edinburgh: T. Constable & Co. 
1857. 


A orrtic, writing in the Literary Churchman, and commenting on a 
recent reprint,—that of Professor Dunlop’s treatise on the “ Uses of 
Creeds and Confessions of Faith,"—-was pleased to pronounce his 
decision upon it in the following terms :—“ Much as we approve of 
the object of both author and editor, we are of opinion that the pre- 
sent work affords no exception to the general rule, that reprints are 
mistakes.” In the northern part of the island, we had never heard 
of such “a general rule” before; and when we first read of it, we 
found ourselves raising the question, What is the whole standard 
literature of England—the writings of a few contemporary authors 
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excepted—but a series of reprints? And what isthe surest mark of 
‘the standard value of any work, if it be not the frequency of its repro- 
duction, and the constancy of the demand which calls for one edition 
after another? The learned and venerable divine to whom we are in- 
debted for a handsome edition of the delightful old work whose title 
is prefixed to this notice, must have a very different idea of the value 
of reprints from that of the Literary Churchman ; for,some years 
ago, he conferred a valuable ‘boon on the church, and especially on 
students of theology, by republishing a series of theological tracts in 
two volumes, comprising standard treatises by President Forbes, 
Simon Browne, Lord Hailes, John Ballantyne, Dr Smalley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop Usher, Richard Baxter, John 
Maclaurin, Dr Erskine, and Archibald M‘Lean, all of them works of 
sterling excellence, and permanent value; and now he has added, 
in a separate volume, carefully edited and beautifully printed, one 
of the most precious remains of the best age of English Theology. 
We have seldom read a new work with so much zest, or risen from 
- it with such a lively sense of enjoyment, as we have experienced in 
perusing the pages, and reflecting on the contents, of this admirable 
reprint. Its re-appearance at the present time is peculiarly season- 
able. The two great dangers to which we are exposed at the present 
crisis are Rationalism on the one hand, and Romanism on the other : 
the former consisting in an undue exaltation of reason, the latter in 
an equally unjust disparagement of it. The two great controversies 
of the age turn on this hinge,—the precise province and proper func- 
tion of reason in matters of faith. And nowhere in the whole range 
of British authorship is that topic more clearly discussed or more 
richly illustrated, than in the brief but masterly discourse of Culver- 
well “Of the Light of Nature.” The just prerogatives of reason are 
firmly asserted, while the paramount authority of revelation is reve- 
rentially acknowledged. The light of nature is said to be “ glorious,” 
as the law of Moses was glorious; and yet it is shewn to have com- 
paratively “no glory,” by reason of “the glory which excelleth.” 
The editor's preface contains an interesting biographical notice, 
which exhibits ample evidence of his minute accuracy and pains- 
taking research. After shewing that Nathaniel Culverwel “had an 
honourable descent, and came of a stock of eminent preachers,” Dr 
Brown states that he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1633, 
and was afterwards chosen a fellow; that he officiated for some time 
as a regular preacher in the chapel of his college; and that his con- 
temporaries there were Dr Anthony Tuckney, author of “ Prelectiones 
Theologice,” who “had a considerable hand in the preparation of the 
Westminster Confession and Catechisms ;” Dr Whichcote, author 
of “ Moral and Religious Aphorisms,"—Henry More, John Smith, 
Ralph Cudworth, Jeremiah Burroughs, and Dr John Wallis. In 
this galaxy of names still distinguished, that of Culverwel found 
a place; and his writings amply prove that he was a worthy asso- 
ciate of such men. The venerable editor has collected all the infor- 
mation which could be procured respecting the habits and history of 
the author; but his chief merit, in connection with this reprint, 
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consists in his having discerned, with that quick intuition which 
belongs only to superior minds, the beauty and value of “a gem” 
which had long fallen out of sight amidst heaps of rubbish ; and in 
his having brought it forth to public view at a time when its repro- 
duction is like the recovery of a long-lost treasure. 

The preface is followed by a “Critical Essay” from the practised 
pen of Mr Cairns of Berwick. He expresses a high estimate of the 
discourse as “chiefly remarkable on three grounds,—as a literary 
curiosity, as a monument of philosophical genius, and as a masterly 
discussion of the subject of which it treats.” The accomplished 
essayist proceeds to shew that it contains “‘ a series of most important 
utterances upon all the fundamental questions of philosophy and 
theology.” These utterances are grouped together by a masterly 
hand, and arranged “ under three heads,—The Theory of Knowledge, 
The Theory of Conscience, and The Theory of Faith.” Did our limits 
permit, we would willingly present extracts illustrative of each of 
these topics. We can afford space only for an extract from Dr 
Brown’s preface, giving a general account of the history and object 
of the “ Discourse,” but we trust that this, with what we have already 
said, will induce many of our readers to have recourse to the work 
itself :-— 


“That this work should have, on its first appearance, excited the degree of in- 
terest, which three editions in ten years, four in less than twenty, indicate, is 
not at all wonderful. It may seem more difficult to account for its having so 
soon sunk into comparative oblivion, and so long continued so. Evidence 
it has so sunk is abundant. It is not referred to by Baxter in his Life and 
Times. Doddridge does not mention it in his list of books on Christian Ethics, 
nor Kippis his editor. It does not appear in the ample list appended to Dr 
Edward Williams’s Christian Preacher. It is not noticed by either Dugald 
Stewart or Sir James Mackintosh, in their dissertations. And Hallam, who has 
seen and read so many books, does not seem to have met with this, else he could 
hardly have said, that ‘Cumberland,’ whose work De Legibus was not published 
till 1672, was ‘the first Christian writer who sought to establish systematically 
the principles of moral right independent of revelation.’* 

‘What is perhaps still more remarkable, Nathanael Culverwel’s name does not 
appear in Fuller’s History in the list of ‘ the learned writers’ of Emanuel College, 
whether ‘ Fellows’ or ‘no Fellows,’ though, as we have remarked, that of Ezekiel, 
an immeasurably inferior man, does. I have not found his name in any biogra- 

hical dictionary ; nor is he mentioned by Brook or Calamy, or Palmer or 

e and Bennet. Dyer and Granger, and Noble and Brydges, have been ex- 

— A vain. His posthumous work is noticed by Watt and Darling, and 
that is 

“ The causes why a book so instinct with literary life—a book which, if the 
world were but aware of its worth, they certainly would ‘not willingly let die’ 
—should have run so obvious a risk of being forgotten, are not however far to 
seek. There was but little taste for such disquisitions among the body of theo- 
logians with whom Culverwel’s Calvinism, Puritanism, and deep spiritual reli- 
gion connected him. Among the great men of that party, I do not know of 
more than Howe, and perhaps Bates, who could completely hise with 
him. Among their Dit Minorum Gentium, I can think only o eman, and 
still more of Shaw} (whose Immanuel breathes a spirit very like John Smith’s, 
only more thoroughly baptized into the name of Christ), as men who would have 
found in Culverwel’s peculiarities a recommendation of his writings. 


* Hallam, iii. 400. 
Trueman, Shaw, and Bates, were al] Cambridge men ; the first of Clarehall, and the second 
of St John’s College; Dr Bates’s college is not mentioned. They entered Uni f 
tween 1640 and 1650, so that they probably might be among Culverwel’s hearers, and imbibe in 
some measure his spirit. 
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_ “It is not indistinctly intimated, both by Dr Dillingham and Mr Richard Cul- 
verwel, that Nathanael was an object of suspicion with some of his party ; and 
I think there are symptoms of this feeling in Dr Tuckney’s letters to Whichcote, 
though the name of Culverwel, who was just dead when these letters were 
written, is not mentioned. On the other hand, those who, from their literary 
tastes and philosophical leanings, were most likely to take an interest in The 
Discourse, and were capable of appreciating and relishing its rare excellences, 
were divided from the author by a great gulf of difference in religious and poli- 
tical opinion, widened by prejudices, of the strength of which we, whose lot has 
been cast in better times, can form but an inadequate estimate. 

“The book, besides, from the strangely mosaic appearance it exhibits, in con- 
sequence of the innumerable Greek and Latin citations, to say nothing of He- 
brew, with which the text is inlaid, was singularly unattractive. The familia- 
rity the author discovers equally with the classics, the fathers, and the school- 
men, is marvellous : 


‘He knew each Jane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wide wood ; 

And every bosky bourne from side to side, 
His daily walks, and ancient neighbourhood.’ 

“As but few of these citations are translated, to the ordinary English reader 
The Discourse ‘was a sealed book ;’ while so recondite are many of them, espe- 
cially as separated from their context, that even a scholar, in perusing the book, 
would require such frequent recourse to his lexicon, as to make it anything but 
light and pleasant reading. 

“ Add to all this, the work bears proof that-it is posthumus, and obviously 
has owed but little to editorial care. Perhaps the proper duty of an editor was 
at that time not so well understood as it now is. But assuredly Dr Dillingham 
appears to have taken his work very easily. With the exception of the Latin 
and the Greek, which, generally speaking, are accurately printed, little atten- 
tion appears to have been paid to the correction of the press. Sentences and 
paragraphs are often divided from, or run into, one another, in a way which at 
once injures the beauty of the composition, and obscures the course and connec- 
tion of thought. 

“The design of the treatise is well enough described by the original editor, 
thus: ‘The design of the Discourse of the Light of Nature was, on the one hand, 
to vindicate the use of reason, in matters of religion, from the aspersions and 
prejudices of some weaker ones in those times, who, having entertained errone- 
ous opinions, which they were no way able to defend, were taught by their more 
cunning seducers to wink hard, and except against all offensive weapons ; 80, on 
the other hand, to chastise the sauciness of Socinus and his followers, who dare 
set Hagar above her mistress, and make faith wait at the elbow of corrupt and 
distorted reason—to ‘take off the head of that uncircumcised Philistine with his 
own sword,’ but better sharpened, and then to lay it up behind the ephod in the 
sanctuary. An enterprise, I confess, of no small import; which yet, he hoped, 
with God’s assistance to have effected, by giving unto reason the things that are 
reason’s, and unto faith the things that are faith’s. And had the world been fa- 
voured with his longer life, the height of his parts, and the earnest he gave, had 
bespoken very ample expectations in those who knew and heard him. But it 
pleased God, having first melted him with his love, and then chastised him, 
though somewhat sharply, to take him to himself; from the contemplation of 
the light of nature, to the enjoyment of one supernatural, that pac aargéorrovr— 
light inaccessible, which none can see and live, and to translate him from snuffing 
a candle here to be made partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light. So 
that all that he finished towards that undertaking was this Discourse of the Light 
of Nature in general, not descending so low as to shew how the moral law was 
founded in it, or that gospel-revelation doth not extinguish it. Wherein, if, 
standing in the midst between two adversaries of extreme persuasions, while he 
pope the one, he seems to favour the other more than is meet; when thou 
shalt observe him, at another time, to declare as much against the other, thou 


wilt then be of another mind. Judge candidly, and take his opinion, as thou 
wouldst do his picture, sitting ;—not from a luxuriant expression, wherein he 
always allowed for the shrinking, but from his declared judgment when he speaks 
professedly of such a subject. For instarice, if any expression seem to lift rea- 
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son up too high, you may, if you please, otherwise hear it confess and bewail i 
own weakness (chap. xii.) ; you may see it bow the head and worship, 

lay itself down quietly at the feet of faith (chap. xviii.) So that, if thou 

the whole discourse, thou wilt easily perceive, as himself would often affirm, that 
he abhorred the very thought of advancing the power of Nature into the throne 
of free grace, or by the light of nature [reason] in the least measure to eclipse 
that of faith.’* 

“It is not my pu to enter on the discussion of the merits of the Discourse 
as an exercise in ethical philosophy. That will be done immediately to good 
purpose, by one who, from the course of his studies, as well as for a deeper rea- 
son, is better able than I am to deal with such a subject. I may be permitted, 
however, to remark, that to form a fair estimate of the merit of the work, and 
the genius of its author, it is n to recollect, that it was published before 
any of the great works on morals, which illustrated the literature of England 
during the last half of the seventeenth century, had appeared. illi in- 
forms us that it was written six years before the author’s death, that is, about 
the year 1646. Now Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium, Cumberland’s De 
Legibus, and Cudworth’s Intellectual System, were all published posterior to 
this; the first in 1660, the second in 1672, and the third in 1678.¢ 

“Though he could not have read the works of that ‘ set of men’ at Cambri 
* who,’ as et} says, ‘studied to assert and examine the principles of moralii 
on clear grounds, and in a philosophic method,’ he no doubt enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of frequent and intimate intercourse with some of them ; and though he 
differed from these great men on points of the quinquarticular controversy, he 
obviously had read the same books, cultivated the same studies, and cherished 
the same enlightened liberal spirit. It would be difficult to believe that John 
Howe, who entered the University in 1647, was not a great admirer of Culver- 
wel, then one of the most celebrated of the University preachers; and that his 
influence, fully as much as that of More or Smith, contributed to turn Howe's 
congenerous mind to those studies which gave his writings a character so dif- 
ferent from that of any of those of the other great Nonconformists. Traces of 
Culverwel are to be found in Howe’s works. 

“Tt only remains that I say a few words in reference to-the manner in which 
this edition of the Discourse of the Light of Nature has been prepared for re- 
publication. 

“ The citations from books in foreign tongues have generally been put into 
the foot-margin, and translations have taken their place in the text; so exe- 
cuted, I trust, as to leave little or no trace oi the fact, that a distance of two cen- 
turies intervened between the author and the translator. 

“Considerable pains have been bestowed on properly placing the points, and 
dividing the paragraphs. 

“While the author’s Jenene? has been scrupulously retained, the archaic and 
irregular orthography has been modernised and made uniform; and some af- 
fected colloquial abbreviations, which deform the writings of some of the authors 
of this period, have been removed. Indeed, anything more with regard to the 
language would have been worse than supererogatory. The style is admirable 
for its perspicuity, force, and elegance ; and scarcely any either of the words or 
forms of expression, ‘turns of phrase,’ as Hallam calls them, have, the 
mutations of language during two centuries, become obsolete. So much for the 
advantage of a man writing unaffectedly and in earnest, on a subject he under- 
stands, and with the importance of which, deeply impressed himself, he wishee 
to impress others. 

“ Almost the only fault of i style is int eeagae~ to by Mr More in his 
Critique—a superabundance of figurative expression. It is, as he says, to a great 
extent ‘a book of poesie in prose compiled.’ This dulce vitium may, no doubt, 
be carried too far; but in Culverwel’s pages, as well as in Bacon's, body 
forth abstract thought more accurately, as well as more agreeably, than the most 
literal ex: ions could. Indeed Dillingham’s encomium scarcely passes the 
bounds of truth, when he calls this little book, ‘ cloth of gold’ ‘ weaved of sun- 
beams.’ Culverwel was certainly an exception to Dr Hey’s sweeping charge, 
that ‘the Puritans were void of what we call tsste and elegance.’§ 


* Pp. 8, 9. + Hallam, iii. t Life and Times, vol. i. p. 188, fol. ed. 
§ Lectures, book iv. art. xx. sec. 1. 
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“In the former editions, there are few if any references. It has been found 
impossible to verify all the citations, and to give in every case the correct refe- 
rence ; but a good deal has been done in this way, at an expense of time and 
trouble which I would almost blush to specify. 

“* A few notes, chiefly in reference to some of the authors referred to, have 
been added. It would have been absurd to give notices of the leading philoso- 
phers of antiquity, as Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, or of the Greek 
and Roman classical authors, or of the great Fathers of the Church, or even of 
the more distinguished schoolmen, such as Aquinas, Scotus, Anselm, and Brad- 
wardine, or of those men nearer the author’s own age, who have secured for 
themselves a high and enduring place in the remembrance of all generations, 
such as the two Bacons—the Friar and the Chancellor—Selden, Grotius, and 
Hooker; but in the present age, when a taste for such compositions as The Dis- 
course of the Light of Nature is diffused far beyond the limits of academic educa- 
tion or professional scholarship, many will find it convenient to have an intro- 
duction to some of Culverwel’s familiar acquaintance, to whom even the scholars 
of our times are all but strangers, and of whom the great body of readers have 
never heard the names: such as Suarez and Vasquez, Nemesius and Zabarella, 
Averroes and Prosper. For all the notes I am answerable—for Dillingham’s 
edition is as unencumbered with these as the original texts of the Greek or 
Latin classics. It would have been an advantage to have had a few annotations 
-written at the time. It would have saved a subsequent editor much trouble, and 
might have given light to some expressions and references, which after all his 
attempts may still seem obscure. 

“In committing the work to the press, though-I do not count on making what 
is called an impression on the public, I do indulge the hope that Culverwel, on 
his re-appearance, will find an audience, if not more meet than that which wel- 
comed his original appearance, at any rate ultimately more numerous; and my 
hope rests on the conviction, that, on the one hand, the lovers of ethical science 
will not be deterred from the perusal of so admirable a treatise, because its author 
was a Calvinist and a Puritan; and, on the other, that these interesting studies 
have now no more enlightened and devoted cultivators than are to be found 
among the inheritors-of Culverwel’s faith and spirit. Earnestly do I desire that, 
in his case, the proverb may be verified: ‘Suum cuique decus posteritas repen- 
det.’ His claim has long been in abeyance. 


The Knowledge of God, Objectively Considered ; being the First Part of 
Theology, considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both Inductive 
and Deductive. By Rosert J. Breckixriper, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Dansville Seminary, Kentucky. New 
York; Ro, Carter and Brothers. 1858. 


WE regret that our limits confine us to a brief notice of this import- 
ant and valuable work. Dr Breckenridge is well known and highly 
esteemed in America, and by not a few in our own country, asa 
man of sterling ability, of sound evangelical principles, and of a 
manly, genial, and gracious spirit. His present work, we feel 
assured, will amply sustain, and even extend, his well-merited 
reputation. 

The volume now published is the first of a series designed to 
unfold a complete and systematic statement of Biblical truth. The 
author proposes to treat separately the objective, the subjective, and 
the relative aspects of theology,—in other words, to illustrate the 
knowledge of God with reference, first, to the truths revealed, 

whether by natural or supernatural manifestations ; secondly, to their 
* intimate and transforming effects upon man, in his inner life, his 
nature, his condition, his destiny; and thirdly, to their relative 
bearing, as viewed in connection or in contrast with the various 
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forms of error and heresy. The present volume embraces only the 
first of these three portions of theology,—the first of these three aspects 
of divine truth. In its method it differs materially from the course 
which has been usually adopted by systematic divines. Dr Breck- 
enridge commences with AnTHRopo.ocy, or the doctrine of man, 
considered as a creature formed in “the image of God,” but fallen 
into a state of sin and misery,—a state of ruin irremediable by 
human power, and requiring a method of salvation such as can only 
be expected from divine interposition. From this he rises direct to 
CarisTo.oey, or the doctrine of a Mediator betwixt God and man, 
and illustrates His incarnation, His successive states of humiliation 
and exaltation, and His various offices as Prophet, Priest, and King. 
He then advances to Tuxo.oey, strictly so called, or the doctrine of 
God, including His names and titles, as illustrative of His nature, — 
the mode of His existence as the Triune Jehovah, and the various 
classes of His attributes or perfections. His fourth book is devoted 
to the “Sources of our Knowledge of God,”—in creation, provi- 
dence, the incarnation, the work of the Spirit, the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the consciousness of the human soul, as created and 
re-created after God’s image. And the fifth book, entitled “The 
Sum and Result,” treats chiefly of the primeval state of man,—the 
covenant or constitution under which he was placed, his probation 
and fall, and the consequences which ensued to himself and his pos- 
terity. Such is the general outline of this first part of his course, 
embracing a wide range of inquiry, and a vast variety of topics; 
while the subjective and polemical aspects of the subject are reserved 
for future illustration. 

We will not hazard an opinion at present on the order of arrange- 
ment which Dr Breckenridge has adopted, as we shall be better 
able to estimate its merits on the completion of his general plan. It 
does not appear, at first sight, to be an improvement on the ordinary 
theological methods. But the whole substance, spirit, and style of - 
the exposition are worthy of the highest commendation. Every 
successive topic is illustrated with great power, and exhibited in the 
clearest and strongest light. Several distinct chapters might be 
printed separately as comprehensive treatises on the doctrines to 
which they relate. We have been much impressed with the vigour 
and freshness of his illustrations, even when he is discussing the 
most familiar commonplaces-of theology. There is a breadth, too, 
and acomprehensiveness of view, which indicate not only a thorough 
acquaintance with Biblical theology, but a habit of regarding it in 
its manifold relations to philosophic truth. And this is combined 
with such a deep-seated reverence for God’s word, such a child-like 
simplicity of faith, and such a prevailing desire to bring home the 
truth to the conscience as well as to the intellect, as must satisfy 
every reader that he is admirably qualified to preside over an insti- 
tution for the education of young men looking forward to the office 
and work of the Christian ministry. 

So far from overloading his pages with proofs of his theological 
lore, we have not noticed a single reference or quotation throughout 
the whole work, although we everywhere discern traces of extensive 
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reading as well as deep reflection. His system is purely Biblical ; 
he appeals to the Bible, and the Bible alone. Not that he dis- 
parages the labours of others, or refuses to make use of them; on 
the contrary, he is fully sensible of their inestimable value. “ As to 
books,” he says, “in such a science as this, and in such an attempt as 
this, the Bible is the only one having any authority. And yet I am 
far from undervaluing the immense advantages I have derived from 
the labours of others, without which, indeed, I could have done 
nothing. The fruits of such attainments as I have painfully made 
will manifest themselves to the learned who may honour me by con- 
sidering what I advance. I know too well that the Spirit of God 
has been in his church always, to treat with unconcern the delive- 
rances of her great teachers, much less her own well-considered 
utterances of her constant faith. The details which have been 
wrought out by learned, godly, and able men in all ages, of many 
creeds, and in many tongues, have been freely wrought into the 
staple of this work, when they suited the place and the purpose, and 
turned precisely to my thought.” In attempting to “recast theo- 
logy,” he brings to his task a deeply reverential spirit ; he “ never 
loses sight, for a moment, of the necessity-of that true spiritual in- 
sight into divine things upon which such an attempt as this must 
rest, above all.” He is careful also to mark the practical bearings of 
his subject, and points out those “simple yet profound and power- 
ful outworkings of Scripture truth, which invest our present inquiries 
with a true spirituality, and tend to make us better men as we strive 
to become better theologians.” And the spirit in which the work has 
been conceived and executed, is finely exemplified in its remarkable 
dedication :—‘ To the penitent and believing followers of the Sa- 
viour of Sinners, this attempt to vindicate their faith is reverently 
dedicated, in the deep conviction that, next to the approval of God, 
their’s is the very highest testimony it could receive.” 


The Philosophy of Theism; An Inquiry into the Dependence of 
Theism on Metaphysics, and the only possible way of arriving at a 
Proof of the Existence of God. London: Ward & Co. 1857. 


Tue author of this treatise is evidently a vigorous and independent 
thinker. It appears anonymously; but although published in Lon- 
don, it bears to have been printed in Paisley; and we cannot help 
thinking, from internal evidence, that it must be the product of 
Scottish mind, which had received a Scottish education. At all 
events it indicates a familiar acquaintance both with the merits and 
defects of our national pyschology. 

It is divided into three parts; the first treats of metaphysics in re- 
lation to theism ; the second offers a vindication of metaphysics, in 
opposition to the crude opinions of those who seek to supersede or 
disparage them ; the third discusses the method of proving the exist- 
ence of God, which is based on the principle of causality, and exem- 
plified in an argument from organism. In each of these sections 
we discern the action of an acute intellect, well-furnished and well- 
disciplined for the task in which it is engaged. 
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We cordially concur in his views respecting the necessary combi- 
nation of a priori and a posteriori elements in any effective - 
ment for the being and perfections of God. “ In the first part,” 
says “we have attempted to shew that a purely @ priori or a a 

| proof of the existence of God is impossible. We cannot, 
on the one hand, arrive at a proof by means of a prior: elements alone 
without experience ; neither can we, on the other, by means of expe- 
rience without a priori elements. The only possible way, then, is by 
a method which combines both. We have thus two elements in the 
proof—“ olyects or facts of experience, and a priori principles.” This 
view, which may be said to proceed on the necessary co-relation of 
the subject and object of thought, is now beginning to be generally 
admitted ; it is stated in similar terms by a recent writer on the same 
subject, when he says, “‘ We are prepared to maintain that there 
never has been, and never can be, an argument so purely a priori as 
to have no element in it derived from the ideas of experience ; nor 
an argument so purely a posteriort, as to have no element in it de- 
rived from the ideas of reason.” 

But even where this necessary co-relation is admitted, different 
writers may give different degrees of prominence to the objective or 
the subjective element, or insist on the one to the virtual exclusion 
or comparative neglect of the other. The late Hugh Miller, in his 
“ Footprints of the Creator,” seemed somewhat to underrate the im- 
portance of metaphysical speculation, and to speak of it as if it were 
now obsolete or out of date. The tendency of the present writer is 
in the opposite direction, he would not overlook the facts, but would 
give the chief prominence to the principles on which the proof de- 
pends. “The atheist,” he says, ‘attacks the principles, not the facts. 
Men may cite facts as long as they please; but until they come to 
an agreement in regard to the rational principles by which these 
facts are to be explained, the facts will be of little service to them.” 
This may be perfectly true, in so far as the argumentative discussion 
of the question is concerned ; but it were a deplorable and dangerous 
error to imagine that in exhibiting the theistic proof, we may safely 
dispense with an array of facts, or confine our attention chiefly to the 
rational principles which are involved in it. The truth is, that the 
evidence lies in the facts; and the theist, assuming the existence in 
every sane mind of certain fundamental laws of thought which come 
into action a on the presentation of such evidence, may 
warrantably point to the manifold adjustments and adaptations of 
nature, and leave them to make their own impression on minds, how- 
ever unaccustomed to the exercise of reflective or speculative inquiry. 
He may prefer the open field of nature to the intricate thickets of 
metaphysics; leaving others to explore that region and to report their 
discoveries there, while he is content to place undeniable facts before 
sound and healthy minds. 

But is it legitimate to assume the existence of these principles, 
or must we not, in the first instance, prove their validity? This able 
writer tells us that “the real desideratum in the theistic controversy, 
is not a new fact, but a —_— of the reality and validity of the prin- 
ciples; and this can be done in no other way but by a critical exami- ~ 
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nation of the faculty of thought.” He sometimes expresses himself 
as if he meant that we must prove the trustworthiness of our facul- 
ties. ‘It will not do, simply to say, when we see an organ adapted 
to a function, ‘it must be intended for the function ; I cannot but believe 
that it was intended to fulfil the function,’ this kind of argument 
will not do; we must be able to give a reason why we cannot but 
believe in the principle, why we say that it must be true.” If by this 
nothing more be meant than that these principles are ultimate facts 
in the constitution of human nature, that they are necessarily implied 
in every process of thought, and that they must be shown to be so 
if their validity be seriously contested, the statement is unobjection- 
able; but the trustworthiness of our faculties must be assumed in 
every argument, and we cannot go beyond the author's own solution, 
“Tt 1s an ultimate law of our intelligence, to think, that it is so.” 

We had marked some other topics for special notice, but our limits 
forbid us to enlarge. We have said enough to indicate our apprecia- 
tion of the talent displayed in the work. 


A Plea for the Ways of God to Man; being an Attempt to Vindicate 
the Moral Government of the World. By Wm. Fuiemine, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1858. 


Ir gives us pleasure to welcome this new work from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Fleming. His Dictionary of Philosophical Terms, published 


last year, was eminently fitted to be useful, as a convenient book of 
reference, containing a large amount of information in small compass, 
and adapted to the use of general readers as well as professional 
students. Its chief merit, however, was that of careful arrangement 
and judicious compilation. In the present treatise we have more of 
the author’s own mind; it contains a full discussion of a distinct topic 
in theology, and exhibits ample evidence both of extensive reading 
and patient reflection. It offers a comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, and is characterised by great good sense. 

It may be said to consist of two divisions, the first, treating of Evil 
in its several aspects, metaphysical, physical, and moral; the second, 
of the moral government of the world in its evidences and measures, 
its extent and efficacy, and its consistency with the apparently irre- 
gular distribution of good and evil in the present state. All these 
topics are judiciously treated, and the work closes with an interesting 
and important chapter on the “ Hereditary Principle in Moral Go- 
vernment.” 

The subject is one of universal and permanent importance, and a 
fresh discussion of it is peculiarly seasonable in the present times, 
when loose views seem to prevail, and rash statements are often 
hazarded, on the great mystery of evil under the moral government 
of God. In several recent works statements are made on this subject 
from which we instinctively recoil. Thus, in the “ Difficulties of Be- 
lief,” Mr Birks affirms, that the entrance of moral evil “ is an in- 
separable result of the creation of free moral agents,” and that .“ the 
Word of God nowhere asserts, what has been so often assumed by 
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metaphysicians and divines, that the prevention of moral evil, in a 
world of free agents, was possible in its own nature.” And still more 
strongly, we had almost said offensively, Dr Young, in his work en- 
titled, “The Mysrery, or Evil and God,” advances an elaborate 
argument to prove that “ moral evil, not owing to the slightest limi- 
tation of infinite power or mercy, but in its own nature, and from 
the essential constitution of created intelligence, is in able.” 
Professor Fleming hazards no statements of this kind; on the con- 
trary, in answer to the question—might not God have so upheld his 
creatures as to have prevented them from falling into sin? he holds 
that “ it would be rash to say that God could not or might not have 
done so.” He speaks, indeed, of “ metaphysical evil” as being 
necessarily implied in created existence; but he explains that ill- 
chosen phrase as importing mere limitation and dependence ; and sees 
clearly that while it involves the posssbility, it cannot account for 
the permission, and still less for the production, of evil. We recom- 
mend the work as a seasonable, temperate, and judicious discussion 
of a very important subject; and we are particularly pleased with 
the closing chapter on “ the Hereditary Principle in Moral Govern- 
ment,” as affording a firm experimental support to the revealed doc- 
trine of original sin, as well as a conclusive proof that the mysteries 
of our actual condition may be best explained by the light which is 
shed upon it by Scripture. 

In the forthcoming volume of the Memorials of Dr John Love, 
we find the following weighty statement, which we commend to the 
serious consideration of all who are inclined to speculate on the great 
mystery of evil. ‘ For my own part, I must declare, that, in dwell- 
ing on this subject, I have always found my mind labouring, and 
distressed with darkness ; especially whenever.I have allowed myself 
to wander in subtle speculations and reasonings. And no rest for 
the sole of my foot have I found, but in Divine testimony. From 
that sacred treasury, I would wish to draw every particle of truth con- 
cerning it which I receive.” 


Christ, and Other Masters. Part III. Religions of China, America, 
and Oceanica. By Cuartes Harpwick, M.A. Cambridge : 
Macmillan & Co. 1858. 


Tue Christian advocate is prosecuting his great work with exem- 
plary zeal and diligence. He brings to bear upon its execution an 
amazing amount and variety of rare and recondite learning. He 
must be as unwearied in research as he is active in communicating 
the results of his reading and reflection through the medium of the 
press. Few scholars who have written so much have written as 
well, or produced so many works in different departments of theolo- 
gical study, having a fair claim to be regarded as standard treatises 
on the subjects to which they relate. 

On the appearance of Part I. we gave a general view of the 
design and plan of the work ; and at a later date we merely noticed 
the Second Part, as marking a new stage in its progress towards 
completion. We may remind our readers that the author's object is 
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to illustrate, by means of an historical inquiry, “Some of the chief 
parallelisms and contrasts between Christianity and the religious 
systems of the ancient world,” and this “with special reference to 
prevailing difficulties and objections.” In prosecution of this plan, 
he stated at the outset what he conceived to be “ the religious ten- 
dencies of the present age,” and then devoted two preliminary chap- 
ters to the discussion of certain topics having a close connection with 
the grounds of the inference which he meant to deduce from the his- 
torical survey,—viz. the unity of the human race, and the character- 
tstic features of the Old Testament religion. The way being thus pre- 
pared, he entered on his review of the ancient systems of religion, 
commencing in Part II. with the “ Religions of India,” and advanc- 
ing, in Part III., to the “ Religions of China, America, and Ocea- 
nica.” The work is still in progress, and a vast field remains to be 
traversed. We may yet expect some account, from the same proli- 
fic pen, of the religions of Egypt and Persia, of Greece and Rome, 
and of the Saxon, Scandinavian, and Slavonic tribes. We trust the 
learned author will be spared to complete the work; and we are 
sure that it will prove an enduring monument of his learning, zeal, 
and diligence as a Christian advocate “ set for the defence and con- 
firmation of the gospel.” 


Facts, Statements, and Explanations, connected with the publication of 
the Second Volume of the tenth edition of Horne’s Introduction to the 
Scriptures. By Samuet Davinson, D.D. London : Longman, 1857. 


An Examination of the Facts, Statements, and Explanations of the Rev. 
Dr Davidson. By Joun Ketty. London : Snow, 1857. 

Dr Davidson : his Heresies, Contradictions, and Plagiarisms. By Two 
Grapvates. London: Wertheim & Macintosh, 1857. 


In the number of this Review for April last we reviewed the second 
volume of the new edition of ‘“‘ Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures,” 
and exhibited at considerable length the grounds, as contained in that 
volume, of the charges against Dr Davidson of plagiarisms and false 
quotations, of critical errors, of defective views of inspiration, and 
of doctrinal heresies. The three pamphlets, the titles of which stand 
at the head of this notice, have appeared since that time. The first 
is partly an explanation or retractation by Dr Davidson of some of the 
objectionable passages contained in his work, partly a defence and 
vindication. In regard to the concessions made in that pamphlet 
to the deep feelings of regret and indignation awakened among the 
friends of evangelical truth, by his recent publication, it is to be 
remarked, that they are not spontaneous concessions, but rather 
compulsory, having been called forth by the remonstrances of friends, 
and still more by the just demand of the Sub-committee appointed by 
the general Committee of the Lancashire Independent College, to 
deal with him in regard to his errors. With less of candour than 
was due in such a case, Dr Davidson has made no mention of this 
latter circumstance in his pamphlet, and gives to his explanations, 
even when they amount to anything that can be called concessions, 
rather the character of complaints of his language having been mis- 
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understood or misrepresented, than ingenuous acknowledgments that 
the language was wrong and utterly indefensible. The terms in 
which these concessions are made deprive them of all virtue as a 
confession of error, for Dr Davidson seems yet to require to learn, 
that the next best thing to the avoidance of error, is the frank and 
ingenuous retractation of it. But after all, these retractations are 
few in number and of no great importance in amount. The sub- 
stance of the charges made against Dr Davidson remains very much 
as it was before the publication of his pamphlet. It is far more a 
defence and an unflinching avowal of his errors, so far as he deals 
with them, than an acknowledgment and retractation. His defective 
views of inspiration, and the charges against him on this point, are 
noticed in order that the errors may be repeated and defended, and 
that he may take advantage of the opportunity to display his learn- 
ing, or tather as others would regard it, his ignorance, by an array 
of authorities on the subject, many of which are misquoted, many 
misapplied, and others still irrelevant to the point in dispute. His 
doctrinal heresies are only to a small extent modified or wi 

leaving behind very much in his views of divine truth which shews 
that the old landmarks of scripture orthodoxy no longer confine his 
footsteps. His treatment of the canon of scripture and of the 
divine authority of its authors, disturbing as it did the very founda- 
tions of Christian belief, which gave much deep and just offence in 
his volume, remains in his pamphlet in all material respects the same 
as before; the temptation to touch the ark with rash hands being 
with Dr Davidson as inveterate as‘ever. With regard to the minor 
faults which characterise his work, and which, though serious in 
themselves, are trifling in comparison with those graver offences, they 
remain unatoned for and unconfessed, or are reproduced in forms as 
unseemly as before. The wholesale plagiarisms with which he was 
charged are neither denied nor explained, but simply passed over 
in silence. The singular and very remarkable power that he dis- 
played of flatly contradicting himself, often within the limits of the 
same chapter, and sometimes within the compass of one page, while 
all the time he remained profoundly unconscious of it, he is un- 
conscious of still. The cumbrous masses, not so much of his 
scholarship as of his reading, under which he lay helpless and prone, 
are still a burden which his mind can neither master nor manage 
to control. His offensive conceit of his own attainments and con- 
tempt for other men—his insufferable assumption, and pretentious 
claims to all knowledge and wisdom—his marvellous strength of as- 
sertion when he understands the least—and his no less remarkable 
feebleness of argument when he presumes the most—his learning, 
half understood, and never reduced in his mind to order or even self- 
consistency, and betraying him now into ignorant dogmatism and 
again into unconscious contradictions,—these things, which were so 
extensively conspicuous in his volume, re-appear more or less within the 
narrower limits of his pamphlet, and painfully tempt his reader un- 
justly to forget or deny that Dr Davidson’s talents are respectable 
his information on biblical subjects extensive if not accurate, and 
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his services in the cause of scripture literature, in other days, of a 
creditable kind. 

The pamphlet of Mr Kelly is one altogether of a different order, 
and stands in most favourable contrast with Dr Davidson’s. It 
contains a clear statement of the proceedings of the Committee of 
the Lancashire Independent College, when called to the painful 
duty of dealing with Dr Davidson, and a most thorough and trium- 
phant vindication of them. It is written in a temper of mind calm 
but earnest in its love of the truth; dispassionate, and yet decided 
in its defence of the faith; it is eminently judicious, and satisfac- 
tory as a discussion of the matters in dispute, —rather understating 
than overstating the evidence against Dr Davidson, and leaving un- 
touched not a few of the topics that might have been successfully 
pressed into the service against him. There is no pedantry, but 
much sound and available learning brought to bear upon the ques- 
tion, and true scholarship without unscholarlike pretensions to it. 
The author exhibits throughout a complete mastery of his subject, 
and marshals with a strong but skilful hand his arguments, whether 
in defence or attack; and so thoroughly does he deal with the 
positions of his adversary, and so successfully establish his own, that 
at the close the reader feels that there is nothing wanting towards a 
conclusive settlement of the main points of the controversy. Dr 
Davidson has nothing to complain of in the treatment he has 
received from the Committee, to whom, in the first instance, he was 
responsible for the character of his teaching. Their conduct in the 
matter seems to have been marked by forbearance and judgment to- 
wards him, as well as by regard for the interests of the Church to 
which they belong, and by faithfulness to the truth. When they 
could no longer shut their eyes to the reprehensible nature of the 
opinions to which he was giving utterance, both from the chair and 
from the press, they gave him the opportunity of putting himself 
right by stating to him their objections privately, and calling for his 
explanations. What these explanations were—how completely un- 
satisfactory—how little fitted they were to remove the grounds of 
complaint, or to dissipate the objections urged against Dr Davidson’s 
expressed opinions, nay, rather how painfully calculated they were 
to confirm every suspicion entertained in regard to his unsound 
teaching, appears from his own pamphlet published in vindication 
of himself. Or, if farther evidence were wanting, it would be found 
in the masterly reply by Mr Kelly. His analysis and exposure of 
Dr Davidson’s defence are thorough and conclusive. In the depart- 
ment of the higher criticism, as it has been called, or in the practice 
so common in the present day with a certain school, of subordinat- 
ing the external to the internal evidences for the canonical authority 
of Scripture, and dealing with the canonicity of-its books as a ques- 
tion wholly to be determined by critical conjecture and the impres- 
sions of the critic as to the character of their contents,—Mr Kelly 
has exposed the dangerous principles adopted by Dr Davidson; 
principles which, if carried out consistently and fully, would unsettle 
the foundations, not only of Christian faith, but even of. historical 
belief. In regard to his doctrinal errors, while passing by much 
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that is not unimportant, Mr Kelly selects the three cardinal points 
of sin, and justification by faith, and atonement through the sacri- 
fice of Christ, and brings out unmistakeably the unsound and unseri 
tural views published by Dr Davidson, and which, in so far as 
his explanations, remain still to be explained. But in our estima- 
tion, the most valuable part of Mr Kelly’s pamphlet is the defence 
of inspiration against the mischievous and defective views which, in 
common with too many in the present day, Dr Davidson had pro- 
mulgated, and still continues in the same unmodified and offensive 
form to maintain. Mr Kelly’s treatment of this somewhat delicate 
and most vital point, is eminently judicious and satisfactory, de- 
monstrating at once the ripe theologian and the able controversi- 
alist. His exposure of the deplorable ignorance, if not deficiency 
of candour, manifested by Dr Davidson in the authorities quoted by 
him, from the most opposite theological schools, to countenance his 
views of inspiration, and in the history which he professes to give of 
the opinions of the Church on that subject, is most crushing, and 
would be enough of itself to shew that Dr Davidson’s pretensions, 
put forth so prominently, to exclusive or superior theological learning, 
are as empty as they are offensive. Whether considered as a suc- 
cessful vindication of the Committee of which he is a member, or as 
an able defence of the truths impugned by Dr Davidson, we regard 
Mr Kelly’s pamphlet as both most valuable and entirely satisfactory. 
The contribution to the same controversy by two graduates, is a 
pamphlet creditable to the authors. Although wanting somewhat 
in the high judicial tone, and the ripe theological ability, of Mr 
Kelly’s production, it is yet marked by talent and sound views of 
Scripture truth. It deals successfully with some of the topics which 
Mr Kelly has left unnoticed in his review of Dr Davidson. Follow- 
ing in the train of the author of the article on Dr Davidson in this 
Journal, the two graduates have exposed, with damaging effect, the 
unworthy extent to which he has not scrupled, without any proper 
acknowledgment, to plagiarise from German and French theologians, 
and have held up to laughter or contempt the easy, but not very 
creditable method resorted to in order to make good his pretensions 
to theological learning. Notwithstanding his strong assertions to 
the contrary, and the amazement expressed by Dr Davidson that any 
one can be found to think so, they prove, by quotations from his 
“Introduction to the New Testament,” published in 1843, that a 
marked change in his views of inspiration has taken place since that 
date,—a change so total as to amount to a complete contradiction of 
his previous opinions, but which, like many other contradictions to 
be found in his writings, he is quite unconscious of. The fact of 
this change is a matter of some importance as regards the merits of 
the controversy between Dr Davidson and the Committee of the 
Lancashire Independent College, to whom he owed his appointment 
as professor at first, and who now challenge his fitness for the office ; 
although his inconsistency with his former self is of no great interest 
in other respects. But it is worthy of notice, were it only for the 
amusement with which, in the knowledge of the fact, we can listen 
to the martyr-like tone in which he expresses his astonishment and 
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indignation under the charge. ‘“No change,” says Dr Davidson in his 
recent pamphlet, “in any particular materially affecting these topics, 
has at all passed over me. I am amazed that any one should think 
so. But the world is full of mysteries; and the Christian must walk 
by faith, not by sight.” It is certainly no mystery at all that Dr 
Davidson, with his intense vanity and ill-understood learning, and 
confused notions in theology, should have once held sound views, 
and now should deny them; the great mystery is, that he should be 
the only man ignorant of the change. 


Christian Errors Infidel Arguments ; or Seven Dialogues suggested by - 
the Burnett Treatises, the Evangelical Alliance Prize Essay, and 
other Apologetics. Edinburgh : Andrew Elliot, 1857. 

WE have no great liking for the title of this book, nor does a nearer 

acquaintance with its contents much improve the feeling. That 

Apologists, in discussing the questions connected with the defence of 

the truths of natural and revealed religion, are to a considerable ex- 

tent found to be not at one,—that they differ as to the method of 
the argument, as tosome of the principles involved in it, as to the 
relevancy and force of not a few of the pleas to be urged, is what is 
sufficiently known, and on such asubject might have been expected. 
That there are some defenders of the faith who have made use of 
weapons neither tried nor tempered for the fight, and taken up 
positions in the face of the enemy which it is not possible to hold, 
and which it were wiser to have abandoned, may also be readily 
granted. Some may have erred in undertaking to do battle for too 
much and some for too little, some in the way of undue assertion, 
and some in the shape of unwise concessions. But such errors, as 
compared with the whole amount of truth which has been clearly 
brought out and firmly established in the course of the apologetical 
defence of Christianity, have been few and unimportant, and have 
given occasion to the enemy for no more than a nominal and tem- 
porary triumph. It may be doubted whether such errors on the part 
of the friends of Christianity have ever, in the long run, been of ad- 
vantage to the infidel, or whether the momentary confusion or alarm 
they have occasioned in the ranks of the defenders of the truth, has 
not invariably and speedily led to a new and more thorough sifting 
of the grounds of our belief, and a more satisfactory plea in its 
favour. The differences, moreover, to be found in the manner of 
stating the Christian argument among its advocates, are not, even 
when most marked and considerable,. to be accounted always for 
error on the one side or the other. Such differences are oftentimes 
due to the richness and variety of the evidence, not to any real con- 
tradiction between its expounders. The various lines of proof which 
converge and meet in the central fact of the truth of Christianity, 

_ often start from opposite points in the sphere of thought and specu- 
lation, and run in opposite directions, but are not on that account 

really antagonistic or destructive of each other. 

The small extent comparatively to which “ Christian errors” exist 
in apologetical literature, and the still smaller extent to which these 
errors can be taken advantage of by the enemies of the truth in 
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the way of “infidel arguments,” hardly affords a justification of the 
title of this book. Even were it otherwise, it would demand, on the 
part of him who should handle such a topic, more than ordinary 
knowledge and gifts to handle it aright. It would require not only 
extensive familiarity with the apologetic argument, and a just as 
well as acute discernment, to detect the flaws and weaknesses mixed 
up with it, but also the far rarer and more valuable quality of that 
judicial wisdom which can separate between the essential and the 
accidental in the Christian evidences, and estimate aright how much 
of real truth there is lying hid under the apparent error. We are 
not prepared to say that the volume before us comes up to our esti- 
mate of what is necessary for the proper discussion of such matters. 
It deals with some of the important questions which lie at the foun- 
dations of the Christian evidences, and occupy the border territory 
between theology and metaphysics; and the object of the writer is, as 
he tells us, to clear up some of the confusion, and to resolve some of 
the contradictions which are to be met with in the ordinary treatment of 
the apologetic argument. We have no quarrel with this aim if rightly 
carried out, and we are fully prepared, moreover, to give to the author 
credit for believing in Christianity, and having no sympathy with 
infidelity ; and also for the friendly intent with which he undertakes 
to expose the mistakes committed in defence of the former, and the 
advantage afforded by these to the latter. We admit the logical 
acuteness with which he hunts out an error and brings to light a con- 
tradiction ; and it is impossible to deny that his treatment of the vari- 
ous topics he handles is marked by considerable ability, and is occa- 
sionally fitted to rectify confused or mistaken views in the statement 
of the Christian argument, and to put it in a juster and clearer light. 
But there is wanting that comprehensive grasp and just estimate of 
the whole subject, that can embrace all the elements of the argument, 
and give to each its due place and weight; that can see, not irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, but a real harmony in principles, which while 
they seem to conflict, are only found to modify and limit each 
other, and which can recognise even in an inadequate defence of 
a right cause, only the partial or one-sided exhibition of substantial 
truth. The acuteness with which the author detects a flaw or incon- 
sistency in the reasoning of another, is too much allied to that ver- 
bal logic which is taught in the schools, and avails so little in real 
life, because it seizes the terms of an argument rather than its sub- 
stance, and handles words more than things. His ability is much 
more that of the special pleader than of the judge ; and it leads him, 
when dealing with the doctrine of his opponent, rather to fix upon 
the unguarded terms in which it is argued, or the salient and excep- 
tional points which accidentally belong to his representation of it, 
than to grapple with its substance; and when stating his own posi- 
tions, so to exaggerate the importance of particular principles, as to 
give them, even when well founded, the aspect and effect of error, and 
so to limit his view to one side of a truth, as to shut out of sight its 
relations to all others, and thus to exhibit it although true in the very 
form and lineaments of a falsehood. Both these defects could easily 
be illustrated by quotations from this work. 
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. With regard to his treatment of recent apologists whom he quotes, 
we think that they have some reason to complain. The seven dia- 
logues of which his work is made up, deal with questions vital and 
essential in the Christian argument,—such as the fundamental dis- 
tinctions between truth and error, the inseparable connection of 
knowledge and faith, the responsibility of man for his belief, the dif- 
ference between mysteries and real contradictions, the distinction be- 
tween practical and scientific knowledge of religion, certainty and 
probability in matters of revelation, and the standard of morality. 
And the men from whom he makes his selection of “ Christian er- 
rors,” in order to shew how fundamentally wrong apologists are upon 
these vital points, are Mr Rogers, and Mr Isaac Taylor, and Mr Thom- 
son, and Dr Tulloch, and Mr Pearson, and Mr Miall, all of whom, 
with noticeable differences in their views and methods of defending 
the truth, are generally recognised as able advocates of the Christian 
cause. Now, it is no matter of surprise that such men, holding dif- 
ferent opinions to some extent as to the doctrines of Christianity, 
and to a still greater extent as to the method of defending it, should be 
found to exhibit in their apologetic writings marked and considerable 
variations. But it is somewhat startling to be told that some or all of 
them are vitally and wholly wrong upon such points as the irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between truth and error, the accountability of man 
for his belief, and as to whether or not we have a real knowledge of the 
difference between good and evil independently of the Bible. If such 
fatal aberrations from the truth are really exhibited by these men, they 
are certainly not Christian, but rather antichristian errors; and it is 
no wonder that they should be turned to account by the enemy as 
*‘ infidel arguments.” But the startling and almost incredible na- 
ture of the accusation should have made our author slow to urge it, 
and careful to re-examine the grounds on which it is made. We do 
not think that the quotations which he exhibits from their writings 
rightly bear out the charge. To our mind they only illustrate the 
extreme difficulty of fairly and impartially stating, by means of quo- 
tations, the mind of the author quoted, when no note is taken of his 
general object, when he himself oftentimes ts not thinking of or 
dealing with the precise point in reference to which he is quoted,— 
when expressions are picked out of a lengthened and miscellaneous 
discussion, and severed from the connections or limitations imposed 
by the context,—when no allowance is made for loose and exagge- 
rated phraseology,—and when, without reference to the scope and drift 
of the passage, it is made to bear one out of various meanings of 
which it is susceptible, but one that did not enter into the mind of the 
author. The writer of the work before us has a peculiar ability in 
impressing into his service insulated and miscellaneous quotations 
taken from different authors. We do not deny that in some in- 
stances his references to the authors he quotes, even when his quo- 
tations are replaced in their original site, and read with the context, 
bear out the inferences drawn from them ; but even in such instances 
they occasionally do not exhibit the deliberate and advised opinion 
of the author, but are in contradiction to his expressed views in other 
passages. We do not deny that in other instances, he has quoted 
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language, to say the least of it, loose and indefensible, and which 
might countenance the view that he takes of it. But in the majo- 
rity of cases we do not hesitate to say, that he has put upon the quo- 
tations a construction which the authors would repudiate, and which, 
perhaps, few readers of the works quoted have, of their own accord, 
adopted. It is sometimes indeed difficult to understand whether or 
not the author of the work before us really means to charge upon them 
the obnoxious and strained interpretations, which alone can hand 
them over to the class of “ Christian errors.” He almost in every 
instance puts such interpretations into the mouths of the interlocu- 
tors in the dialogue who sustain the character of the infidel objector 
or the weak and uninformed believer, leaving us in doubt as to 
whether or not he himself adopts them; although it cannot be de: 
nied that the argument of the dialogue takes for granted that these 
halting and one-sided interpretations are correct. 

A somewhat similar tendency is occasionally to be discovered in 
the statement which he gives of his own views and principles. In 
arguing, and justly arguing, that human opinions are at all times 
matter for praise or censure, and that an erroneous belief must, in 
every instance, be blameworthy, he is not contented with stating this 
proposition, which could be defended and maintained by an appeal 
to both Scripture and reason, but pursues the principle, or the conse- 
quences drawn from it, to an extreme which gives it all the effect of 
a falsehood. He not only maintains that man is responsible for his 
belief, but argues that sincerity is itself the test of truth ; or to state 
the position in his own words, “ that is true which to a sincere mind 
is true, and that is error which to a sincere mind is error.” Such a 
statement as this is one of those unseemly caricatures of truth which, 
because of its resemblance to the truth, is all the more unseemly and 
odious. Itcould only be maintained by affixing to the word sincerity, 
a hypothetical and artificial meaning which it never bears either in 
popular or theological language, and which would exclude the pos- 
sibility of either moral or intellectual defect in the inquiry of the 
“sincere mind ” after truth. We apprehend that it is really in some 
such confused apprehension and understanding of it that our author 
gravely propounds the dogma, and holds it to be deducible as a corol- 
lary from the doctrine of the responsibility of man for his belief. 

We can hardly make the same apology for the further and kindred 
statement which our author makes, when, toward the conclusion of 
the volume, he gives a summary of the principles which it has been 
his object to advocate. Having got hold of the important truth that 
there are certain fundamental principles of belief that underlie all 
our opinions and convictions, and to deny which were to render be- 
lief in any case impossible, he is not satisfied until he rides his prin- 
— to death, and reduces it to the condition of an extravagant 
falsehood. ‘ We shrink not,” says our author, after having screwed 
up his courage to the sticking place, “ we shrink not, therefore, from 
the assertion, that human reason, rightly or conscientiously em- 
ployed, is at once supreme and infallible.” 

We must be contented to leave a man who could hazard such an 
assertion in the unenviéd possession of the discovery he has made. 

VOL. VII.—NO, XXIV. 1i 
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The Song of Songs, an Exposition of the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. 
A. Moopy Stuart. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1857. 


As there is always a class of minds, who, like a Bernard, Edwards, 
Rutherford, or M‘Cheyne, are irresistibly attracted to this book of 
Scripture, and who find in it the expression of their inner life, a new 
commentary on the Song of Solomon is a welcome contribution. 
When we think of the difficulties of the task, however, and the rare 
combination of gifts to which it lays claim, we feel that a com- 
mentator can scarcely expect more than relative success. They who 
have shewn the greatest ability to meet the critical questions, and 
been most severely exegetical, have usually done least to repro- 
duce the spiritual elements of the Song. The converse has also 
often presented itself. In many respects, and these the most essen- 
tial, Mr Moody Stuart has succeeded. There are parts which could 
not have been better elucidated, or developed with more of spiritual 
insight and unction; and this because his mind is of that class 
which apprehends that mutual intercourse between the personal Re- 
deemer and his people, which breathes in every line of the Song. 
Not only the relations of the Redeemer as -the acting life-communi- 
cating Head of his people, but also the workings of nature and grace, 
are set forth with extraordinary acuteness as they are traced in the 
words of this book of Scripture. 

There are things which we could have wished omitted. The use 
of allegorical language is occasionally overdone. That part also 
which investigates the historic references, and draws a comparison 
between the Song and the Gospels, will certainly not carry con- 
viction. The book, however, will be hailed by many a pious 
mind, as Durham’s exposition was in his day. There is also a valu- 
able notice of the literature of the subject, which should have stood 
at the beginning. 


Germany : its Universities, Theology, and Religion ; with Sketches of 
Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Twesten, Nitsch, Muller, 
Ullmann, Rothe, Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, Wichern, and other dis- 
tinguished German Divines of the Age. By Puiir Scnarr, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 418,12mo. 1857. 


Tus work of Dr Schaff is fitted to be peculiarly interesting and use- 
ful to a large class of readers who are desirous to have sound and 
trustworthy information about the existing theological, ecclesiastical, 
and religious condition of Germany, while they have not the oppor- 
tunity or the leisure to acquire this knowledge by a full study of the 
original sources. Dr Schaff is admirably qualified for introducing 
Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic, to a knowledge of what 
is most interesting and important in connection with the state of 
the universities and churches of Germany. Born and educated in 
Germany, he has been settled for a good many years in the United 
States, and has officiated for some time as a Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the German Reformed Church at Mercersburg, 
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in Pennsylvania; and being fully qualified to improve thoroughly the 
opportunities he has enjoyed, he brings to bear upon his works a 
combination of the most valuable qualifications by which both the 
Germans and the Anglo-Saxons of the present day are distinguished. 
Dr Schaff has a due sense of the importance of definiteness and sound. 
ness of doctrine, and perhaps rather more than a due sense of the im- 
portance of church organisation. And both these things tend to pre- 
serve him from many of the errors to which the leading speculative 
tendencies of the present day predispose men. He might have been 
in some danger of thinking too favourably of the despicable and de- 
grading Puseyism of Hengstenberg; but he has not gone very far 
astray in that direction. Dr Schaff, in 1854-55, paid a lengthened 
visit to Germany, renewed his acquaintance with his former teachers 
and class-fellows at Berlin, Halle, and Tubingen; and examined 
carefully into the most recent phenomena, both of speculation and 
action in that country. The result is the work now lying before us 
on “Germany: its Universities, Theology, and Religion.” We cor- 
dially commend it as presenting a view of many topics which are at 
present invested with great interest and importance, by a thorough] 

competent judge,—by one fully qualified to be a very pleasing and, 
upon the whole, very safe and trustworthy guide. The work is di- 
vided into three parts. The first, in ten chapters, treats of German 
Universities, explains their constitution and ordinary arrangements, 
aud furnishes notices of the present character and condition of the 
most distinguished and influential amongst them, especially Berlin, 
Halle, Bonn, Gottingen, Leipsic, Jena, Heidelberg, Tubingen. 
The second part treats of German Theology and Religion, and pre- 
sents a vidimus of the ecclesiastical condition of Germany, with a 
comprehensive historical survey of the leading aspects and changes 
in its theology and religion for the last century, that is, from the 
rise of rationalism till the present day. The third part presents 
sketches of the leading German divines now living or recently de- 
ceased, especially Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, 
Twesten, Nitsch, Miiller, Ullmann, Rothe, Dorner, Lange, Ebrard, 
&c., with all of whom, except Olshausen, Dr Schaff was personally 
acquainted. This third part will probably be the most interesting 
to the generality of readers; but the second is the most important 
and valuable. The history of German theology and religion for 
the last hundred years is indeed full of instruction. The rise and 
progress of rationalism, carried so far and diffused so widely, that at 
length what was no better than infidelity, was openly taught in 
most of the theological chairs, the pulpits, and even the common 
schools of Germany ; the revival of Christianity and true religion, 
and the growing progress of earnest faith and sound doctrine, strug- 
gling with many difficulties, but struggling nobly and successfully, 
until checked and weakened within the last few years, by the unex- 
pected outburst of narrow-minded bigotry and semi-popery. This 
miserable and degrading delusion which has ruined poor Hengsten-: 
berg, neutralising in a great measure his eminent services in former 
days to the cause of truth, ought to be regarded in the same light as 
the recent Tractarianism of the Church of England, that is, as a device 
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of Satan got up for the purpose of stopping or retarding the progress 
of evangelical truth. And great and alarming has been the success 
with which, in both cases, the device has been attended. - Dr Schaff 
does not seem to be quite so strongly impressed as we are with a 
sense of the dangers likely to arise from hierarchism, sacramental- 
ism, and ritualism. But he has given a very interesting and, we 
have no doubt, faithful account of these and other recent theological 
developments in Germany. We commend his work as eminently 
seasonable and interesting. 





The Gospel Ministry : Duty and Privilege of Supporting it. By James 
A. Wyuiz, LL.D., author of “The Papacy,” “ Pilgrimage from 
the Alps to the Tiber,” &c. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1857. 
Pp. 150. 

The Duty and Privilege of Christians in connection with the Support of 
the Ordinances of the Gospel. By the Rev. Prrer RicHarpson, 
B.A., Dailly. London, 1857. Pp. 99. 


TuEsE two excellent works were called forth by the proposal of two 
prizes to be assigned to the best treatises upon the very important 
subject which they discuss. The first prize was assigned to Dr 
Wylie’s essay, and the second to that of the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
Banbury, while in regard to Mr Richardson’s the adjudicators were 
of opinion that it approached so near to Mr Parker’s, and was so 
well fitted to be useful, that they recommended its publication. We 
have not had an opportunity of perusing Mr Parker’s, but we are 
satisfied that Dr Wylie’s and Mr Richardson’s are eminently credi- 
table to their authors, and admirably fitted to accomplish the impor- 
tant object contemplated by the generous offer of prizes. Dr Wylie 
is a man of high and established character as an author, and this 
work will not only sustain but elevate his reputation as a powerful 
and impressive writer. Mr Richardson’s essay is, we believe, his 
first attempt as an author, and it is in respect of thought, style, and 
general tone and spirit, full of high promise. We believe that it 
would tend in a very eminent degree to the promotion of the wel- 
fare of religion and the prosperity of the church of Christ, that 
these very valuable and impressive productions of Dr Wylie and 
Mr Richardson should be extensively read and carefully pondered. 





The Star of Bethlehem and the Magi from the East: A Sermon 
preached on the occasion of the Baptism of a Parsi Youth, 31st Aug. 
1856, with Supplementary Documents, including the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, by the Rev. Apam Wuire, and the Personal Statement of Beh- 
ramji Kersasji. By Joun Witson, D.D., Bombay. 1856. Pp. 116. 


Tue baptism of Behramji Kersasji, a Parsi youth, in connection 
with the Free Church mission at Bombay, the occasion of the re- 
ligious services which are recorded in this little work, was one full 
of interest, and well fitted to gladden the hearts of men who had 
been long labouring in season and out of season for the conversion 
of the heathen. The sermon on the Star of Bethlehem, and the 
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remarks on religious inquiry and religious confession, which form 
the principal part of this volume, are worthy of Dr Wilson’s high 
character and standing as a Christian missionary. They contain 
plain indications of the ability, the learning, and the meekness of 
wisdom by which he is distinguished. We are glad to see that the 
work has been republished in this country. We have no doubt it 
will be very acceptable to the friends of missions. 


Christianity and Secularism. By the Rev. James Scorr, A.M. 
Edinburgh : Shepherd & Elliott. 1857. Pp. 64. 


Mr Scorr’s object in this ‘brief but valuable treatise “ is to shew 
that reason is against Secularism and in favour of Christianity, to 
defend revealed religion on the highest platform, to shew that it is 
the highest reason, and thus to do something towards bridging over 
the chasm between reason and revelation.” These topics are dis- 
cussed with a constant reference to the views of the Secularists, and 
more generally to the form which the investigation of these matters 
has assumed in the present day. Mr Scott has made himself 
thoroughly master of the positions and the arguments of modern 
Secularists; he has stated them with perfect fairness and candour, 
carefully avoiding everything like misrepresentation and invective, 
and refuted them with real ability. On these grounds, we consider 
this little work to be highly creditable to Mr Scott’s talents and 
acquirements, and to be eminently fitted to produce a favourable 


and lasting impression on the more intelligent and candid of those 
against whose views it is directed. 


Gnomon of the New Testament. By Joun Atzert Bencer. Now 
first Translated into English; with Original Notes, Explanatory 
and Illustrative. Revised and Edited by the Rev. Anprew R. 
Favsset, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin. Vols.I.and III. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 1857. 


We are heartily glad that this important work of an English trans 
lation of Bengel’s Gnomon has not only been fairly started, but has 
been successfully prosecuted through two out of the five volumes 
which it is expected to fill, Bengel’s Gnomon has always been held 
in the highest estimation by all competent judges, as presenting a 
very remarkable, probably unexampled, combination of learning, 
sagacity, critical tact, evangelical unction, and terseness and con- 
densation of style. Its growing popularity in Germany is, like the 
popularity of Calvin’s Commentary on the New Testament as 
edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of the times. An 
edition of the Gnomon was published by Steudel, at Tubingen, in 
1835, which supplied the demand for a period of fifteen years. A 
new edition was published in 1850. This was exhausted in little 
more than four years, and another was called for in 1855. It were 
greatly to be desired that, at least, all professional students of the 
New Testament were so familiar with Latin that they would not 
require a great deal more of time and effort to a in that 
language than in their mother tongue. But this has not been, and, 
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we fear, is not likely to be, attained amongst us; and therefore we 
rejoice that an effort has been made to make the Gnomon accessible 
by translating it into English. The enterprising publishers have 
secured, for this purpose, the services of several accomplished and 
thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, acts as general editor and superintendent, and undertakes the 
translation of the Commentary upon the Gospels of Mark, Luke, John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles. The Rev. James Bandinel, of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, has translated Bengel’s General Preface, and 
his Commentary upon Matthew's Gospel. The Rev. Dr James 
Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the portion upon the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, and has undertaken the rest of 
Paul’s Epistles. The Rev. Dr Fletcher, of Wimburne, is to execute 
the translation of the remainder of the work, on the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. The work is to consist of five volumes 
8vo, of which two are published, the first and the third. The first 
contains the translation of the General Preface, of the Commentary 
on Matthew by Mr Bandinel, and of the Commentary on Mark by 
Mr Fausset, who is now preparing the translation of the second 
volume, which is to contain the rest of the historical books. The 
third volume contains Dr Bryce’s translation of the Commentary 
upon the Epistles to the Romans and the Corinthians, while the 
fourth volume is to contain the rest of Paul’s Epistles; and the fifth 
and last, the remaining portion of the New Testament, assigned to 
Dr Fletcher. We have thus, in the two volumes already published, 
specimens of the qualifications of three out of the four scholars by 
whom this important work is to be executed ; and we are persuaded 
that all the three have afforded satisfactory evidence of their fitness 
for the difficult task they have undertaken. We have no doubt, 
now that the work when completed, and the remaining three 
volumes are on the very eve of being published, will be hailed as 
a valuable addition to the important services which the publishers 
have already rendered to the cause of enlightened biblical study. 
The subscription price of the five volumes is so small (31s. 6d.), that 
only a large sale can make the work remunerative. We earnestly 
trust that this may not fail to be realized. 





The Land of Promise: Notes of a Spring Journey from Beersheba to 
Sidon. By Horativs Bonar, D.D., Kelso. London: J. Nisbet 
& Co. Pp. 528,12mo. 1858. 

Dr Bonar, we rejoice to find, has completed the notes of his journey 

in the East. More than a twelvemonth ago, when the first part was 

published, under the title of “‘ The Desert of Sinai,” containing notes 
of his journey from Cairo to Beersheba, we had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing (Vol. VI. p. 233) our admiration of the combination of qua- 
lities displayed in these notes, and of indicating the chief sources of 
the pleasure we had derived from the perusal of them. We have 
here the same qualities brought to bear upon still more interesting 
materials, the chief scenes of the Promised Land itself; and the re- 
sult is a book which we have perused with great satisfaction, and 
which, we have no doubt, will furnish edification and enjoyment to 
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a large class of readers. We need not repeat what we have said be- 
fore of the peculiar excellencies of Dr Bonar’s notes, we have not 
room for entering upon any discussion, and we can only mention 
that the Appendix to the work before us, contains some interesting 
notes upon the topography of Jerusalem, a curious list of the older 
topographical works, and a copious index, embodying a large amount 
of valuable geographical and philological matter. 


The Whole Works of Dr John Owen. Complete in 24 vols. T. & T. 
Clark. 

We had occasion, some time ago (Vol. V. p. 495), to notice the com- 
pletion of this great work, and to express our sense of the magnitude 
of the boon which Messrs Johnston and Hunter had conferred upon 
the community by publishing so valuable a treasure at so inconsider- 
able a price. We have now only to intimate that the property of 
the work has been transferred to Messrs T. & T. Clark, who continue 
to supply it in whole or in portions on the most reasonable terms. 


Masters and Worlemen ; a Tale for the Times. By Saran Evizaseta 
B. Parrerson, Author of “ Sister Agnes,” “ Dunellan Manse,” &c. 
T. Nelson & Sons. London: 1858. Pp. 224, 12mo. 


Tus is a very pleasing and successful contribution to the higher 
and more useful department of our lighter literature. The excellent 
and accomplished authoress has already produced two very interest- 
ing works of this class; and though there is not, perhaps, in this 
work any thing so exciting and engrossing as some of the scenes 
brought out in “ Sister Agnes” and “ Dunellan Manse,” though it 
treats generally of matters of a more familiar and domestic kind, 
yet we see plain evidences of the same superior powers and accom- 
fogmn vogg and of the same elevated principles and aims. Mrs 
atterson has evidently a well-balanced, well-disciplined, highly 
accomplished mind, a thorough knowledge of the nature of true reli- 
gion and of its bearing upon character and conduct, and an exten- 
sive acquaintance with human nature and with society in its diffe- 
rent phases; and these qualifications, being united to the practised 
pen of a ready writer, have enabled her to produce a tale at once 
very attractive and well fitted to exert a most beneficial influence. 


An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Cnar.es 
Hopner, D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Pp. 374, 12mo. 

The Acts of the Apostles Explained. By Josern Appison ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Professor in the Princeton Theological Seminary. 2 vols., 
pp. 462 and 498. London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1857. 


Turse two works, along with Dr Hodge’s Commentary upon the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, form part of a series of works recently 
published in the United States, and intended, we understand, as a 
portion of a complete commentary upon the New Testament, to be 
executed by the Professors in the distinguished Theological Seminary 
at Princeton. The portions of this commentary already published 
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-are all admirable, and we think the publishers have done an impor- 

tant public service by reproducing them in this country. Our readers 
know well enough the very high estimate we have of Dr Hodge, 
and they have had ample materials set before them for forming their 
own judgment of him. We need not, therefore, say anything of his 
Commentary on First Corinthians, save that it is altogether worthy of 
his reputation as a critic and a theologian. Dr J. A. Alexander is 
less generally known in this country than Dr Hodge, though his 
Commentary upon Isaiah is well known and highly esteemed by 
biblical scholars. His Commentary upon the Acts of the Apostles, 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best and most complete 
explanations to be found in the English language of any portion of 
the Bible. We scarcely know any work in which the highest talents 
and the highest scholarship, or rather the results of these qualities, 
are brought to bear so successfully, yet so unassumingly and unos- 
tentatiously, upon the opening up of the true meaning of a portion of 
Scripture. There is nothing but what an ordinary English reader 
can understand and turn to good account; but there is a great deal 
which nothing but the finest mental powers, and the most accom- 
plished scholarship, could have produced. - 

Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth. Illustrations of the Book of 
Proverbs. By the Rev. Witttam Arnot, St Peter’s Free Church, 
Glasgow. First Series, pp. 430. Second Series, pp. 412. Lon- 
don: T. Nelson & Sons. 

Mr Arnor’s work is now brought to a close, the “ Illustrations” in 
” the second series coming down to the last chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs. He has succeeded in producing a work singularly pleas- 
ing, and singularly well fitted to be useful. He possesses a very 
unusual combination of qualities for making “ Illustrations of the 
Book of Proverbs” at once substantially attractive and impressive, a 
rich and powerful fancy, strong sagacity, a thorough knowledge of 
human nature and of general society, a warm and cordial geniality of 
temperament, and great power of rich and graphic presentation. These 
special qualities, in combination with the more general (not common) 
ones of a vigorous intellect, and a sound and accurate knowledge of 
Christian theology, eminently fit him for illustrating the Proverbs ; 
and by bringing these various gifts to bear upon this object, he has 
produced a work at once delightful and edifying, and has conferred 
a valuable boon upon the community. The work is not a regular 
continuous commentary, but a series of illustrations of select passages, 
ninety-five in the first series, and fifty in the second, varying in length 
from two pages to ten or twelve, and in almost every instance con. 
taining something bearing upon character and conduct—upon duties 
and dangers, well worthy of being remembered, and fitted to make 
such an impression as to prevent its being forgotten. We regard this 
book as admirably adapted for occasional yet habitual perusal; and 
we have no doubt that by such a use of it, many professors of reli- 
gion would be led to much more carefulness in avoiding offences, and 
to much greater success in adorning the doctrine of our God and 
Saviour. 





